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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


POPE’S SIR BALAAM—WHO 
WAS HE? 

Mr. Ursan,—This, I believe, is un- 
known, and the remark has been made that 
there is but little chance of ever discover- 
ing his identity. Supposing him to be the 
portrait of a veal character, we may con- 
clude that the subject of Pope’s invective 
was dead and gone when the Moral Essays 
were published; that in life he had been 
noted for his wealth and his sharp prac- 
tice; and that, among other things, he 
had married his daughter to a man of 
rank or title. Is anything certain known 
of Mr. Balam, who is mentioned in Pope’s 
early letters to Henry Cromwell, printed 
in Curll’s Miscellanea, 1727? Unless it 
can be shewn to the contrary, I would sug- 
gest that he is the person meant; the sur- 
name, to suit at once the poet’s purpose as 
to identitication, and to modify the viru- 
lence of the libel, being changed into a 
Christian name with a title prefixed. In a 
letter dated April 10, 1710, (vol. i. p. 30,) 
Pope says to Cromwell, “ Pray, when you 
see Mr. Balam, do the same, [i. e. give my 
service to him, ] who (you told me) was so 
obliging as to intend me his company be- 
fore I left London.” From this it would 
appear that Cromwell had intended to in- 
troduce Mr. Balam to his young friend,— 
Pope was then in his twenty-second year, 
—but that in consequence of his leaving 
town for Binfield the introduction had been 
postponed. Before the next letter in which 
Balam is mentioned, Pope makes his ac- 
quaintance, and receives singular favours 
at his hands. July 24, 1711, he says to 
Cromwell (vol. i. p. 60), “Be pleased to 
assure Mr. Ballam (sic) of my faithful ser- 
vice: I can never enough esteem a zeal so 
ardent in my concerns, from one I never 
could any way oblige, or induce to it. ’Tis 
an effect of the purest, most disinterested 
strain of natural good-humour in the 
world.” The firvours here alluded to, it 
seems to me, were pecuniary ones; and his 
disinterestedness towards the youthful bor- 
rower may probably at some later period 
have revealed itse!f inthe form of a “ shower 
of cent. per cent.” Mr. Balam, too, appears 
to have had a daughter who shone in the 
circles cf fashionable life. In the same 
volume (p. 83) there are some lines by 
Henry Cromwell, intituled “Venus at 
Bath,” which conclude thus,—spelling the 


name more correctly than Pope originally 
did :— 
* She talks a Worsley ; raffles a Fingall ; 
She’s Balaam in the bath; and Greville at 
the ball.” 

This, not improbably, may have been the 
daughter who ultimately “ flaunted, a vis- 
count’s tawdry wife.” I would suggest, 
then, subject to correction, that Pope’s 
friend, Mr. Balaam, was a wealthy mer- 
chant, that his father perished by ship- 
wreck, that in his latter years he was noted 
for his usuriousness, that he possessed pro- 
perty in Cornwall, that his daughter mar- 
ried a man of title, and that, having given 
offence to the poet in his lifetime, his me- 
mory was covertly satirized, but with a 
strong hint as to his identity, by the inge- 
nious change of his surname into a Chris- 
tian one. The story of Mr. Balaam diddling 
the “honest factor” was probably one well 
known at the time. I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe that it has any reference to 
Governor Pitt and the Orleans diamond. 
The “taking a bribe from France,” the 
impeachment by Coningsby (the accuser 
of the Earl of Oxford), and the ultimate 
hanging of Sir Balaam, are not improba- 
bly mere pxetic fictions. 

It may possibly be capable of proof, that 
the incidents of Pope’s Sir Balaam could 
not by any chance be applicable to his 
quondam friend Mr. Balam ; but it is very 
clear to me, that if the poet had remained 
on friendly terms with him or his family, 
he would never have used his surname in 
so unceremonious a manner. Yours, &e., 

Henry T. RILEY. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF DR. ISAAC 
GOSSETT. 

Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me auy information respect- 
ing the place of burial of the Rev. Isaac 
Gossett, D.D., of bibliographical celebrity, 
who died in December, 1812, in Newman- 
street; or oblige me with a copy of any 
monumental inscription there may be to 
his memory? Yours, &c, 

A country READER WHO REMEMBERS 

Dr. GossETT. 

H—— Hall, Dec. 17, 1857. 





Erratum.—Page 34, line 16, for Tiesia 
read Silesia. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE is no period in the progress of military science 
and knightly equipment so interesting as the fourteenth 
century, whether the enquirer be the historian, the painter, 
or the archeologist. The great wars of England with 
France and Scotland, the campaigns of the rival claimants 
to the coronet of Britanny, the conflicts between Don 
Pedro of Castille and Henri de Transtamare, the contests 
of Spain and Portugal, the struggle between the Flemish 
communities and their Count, the contentions of the Italian 
potentates, the expedition against the corsairs of Africa ; 
in short, the constant warfare carried on through the whole 
Western world, give to this age a prominence and an in- 
terest for which we in vain seek a parallel throughout the 
long and varied course of our medieval annals. 

To the artist, who would renew the scenes of this stir- 
ring time, the military costume of the fourteenth century 
offers the most brilliant and striking combinations. The 
admixture of chain-mail, glittering plate, embossed leather, 
and richly tinctured heraldic decoration in the knightly 
garb, affords him an ample field for the display of colour 
and variety of form’. By the archeologist this century is 
regarded with peculiar favour; for in it he sees the culmi- 
nating point of medieval art, before Roman influences 
began to act upon its forms and traditions; an age remote 





* We have a brilliant example of this cathedral of Frankfort-on-the-Mein. The 
in the statue of Giinther von Schwarz- heraldic decorations are gold lions on a 
burg, king of the Romans, as given in the field of azure, with a crest of peacock- 
fine work of Hefner, Trachten des christ- feathers. 
lichen Mittelalters, from his tomb in the 
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enough to invest its monuments with the charm of antiquity, 
yet near enough to our own times to afford us, through its 
numerous remains, the means of forming a correct opinion 
of the manners of its people, their costume, sports, and 
battles; their sea-life, pompous ceremonials, and every- 
day fireside employments. 

The military character of the fourteenth century was 
essentially that of a period of transition. ‘The old Knight- 
hood, most vulnerable in the very point which contributed 
its chief distinction—the possession of the proud war-horse 
—was forced to yield the place of honour to the infantry, 
which thenceforward became “the strength of the battle.” 
The feudal levy, effective enough for a few days’ foray be- 
tween neighbouring barons, but utterly inadequate to the 
purposes of a long campaign or a national warfare, rapidly 
gave way to a methodical enlistment for regular pay, re- 
sulting at length (in the fifteenth century) in the establish- 
ment of a Standing Army. In siege operations appeared 
the mighty Bombard, destined eventually to effect a com- 
plete revolution in the relative positions of assailant and 
defendant; contributing that ‘‘ superiority to the attack” 
which it has maintained to the present day. Fortification 
necessarily followed the changes in the mode of assault : 
high walls with bretéches and machicoulis were found to be 
an insufficient defence against the new agent of offence, 
and the superiority of earthworks to stone masonry in re- 
sisting cannon-balls was early recognised’; though, from 
the great cost of fortifying a whole city, the new principles 
were but slowly carried out, and it was sought rather to 
utilise the old walls, by adding to them such new defences 
as the genius of the engineer or the funds of the com- 
munity might permit. Lastly, the knights themselves, dis- 
satisfied with their old panoply of chain-mail, searched in 
every direction for some substitute; and after repeated 
experiments, accorded the preference to armour of plate, 
in which, towards the close of the fourteenth century, they 
became completely encased. 

The monuments which supply our chief authorities are 
knightly effigies, manuscript illuminations, seals, chasings 





+ «Et ne craint cest ediffice fen ne  ciées.”— Christine de Pisan, Livre des 
coups de canon, pour ce que @ la terre Faitz d’ Armes et de Chevalerie, written 
qui est mole s’entoncent les pierres lan- about the close of this century. 
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in metal, carvings in ivory, and the writings of the 
chroniclers. In addition, we have a considerable number 
of metrical tales, such as “ ‘The Romance of Richard Ceeur- 
de-Lion,” Guy of Warwick, Sir Ferumbras, &c., in which, 
though facts are perverted and probabilities violated, the 
pictures of everyday life and the details of knightly usages 
are of the highest interest and value. Among the chroni- 
clers of this time—of al/ time—Froissart stands foremost. 
His wonderful book—and it would have been wonderful 
even after ages of Printing, when, in lieu of counting 
volumes by units, we reckon their shelves by miles—his 
book is alone a complete military history of the fourteenth 
century; and no one can thoroughly understand the sys- 
tem and practice of warfare in that day without carefully 
studying the pleasant pages of the blithe old chronicler. 

The armies of this period, which, from the great wars 
of France and England, acquired a magnitude and import- 
ance not hitherto attained, were raised by several different 
modes. 1. The feudal tenants were summoned to perform 
the service of their fiefs; 2. The aged, the infirm, or 
females who had succeeded to the inheritance of knights’ 
fees, and the clergy, were bound to send substitutes, or 
pay such a sum of money as might be necessary to provide 
them; 3. Men were summoned by writ from the various 
counties, to be at the king’s wages; 4. Troops were fur- 
nished by contract with certain barons and knights, who 
engaged to supply such number as might be determined, 
to serve for a given time at so much per man. 

The old Statute of Winchester was renewed in 1334°, 
and in October of 1359 again repeated‘; but in November 
of that year we have the following edict :— 

“Le Roi, &e. Coment que nadgairs eussiens ordeinez 
que toutes gentz serroient arraiez et armez, selonc la forme 
del Estatut de Wyncestv’ ; 

‘“‘Nientmeins la forme de celle arrai, monstree devant 
prelatz, seignurs, et autres sages, assembles en ceste pre- 
sente conseil tenuz a Westm’ de notre mandement, semble 
a eux que nul homme eiant terres et tenementz outre la 
value de quinze livres par an est artee par le dit estatut 
d’estre arme, ne que tieu manere d’armure come est espe- 





© Rymer, new ed., vol. ii. p. 900; and compare Close Roll of the 9th of Edward IIL, 
(Rymer, ii. 916). 4 Rymer, iti. 449. 
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cifie en le dit estatut, est pur le greindre partie usee, nene 
poet estre trovee en present ;’”—therefore, certain lords and 
others are to muster the men-at-arms and archers of the 
various “et de faire armer touz ceux qi sont 
puissantz de corps et ables d’estre armez come gentz 
d’armes, auxibien ceux qui ont de lour propre d’ont ils 
se puissent armer, mesmes come ceux qi n’ont d’ont ils se 
purront armer, cestassavoir, chescun solonc son estat ; 

“‘ Et de asseer et apporcioner loialment, solonc lour dis- 
crecion et avis, et auxint a destreindre touz ceux qi sont 
puissantz en terres et biens, et noun puissantz de travailler, 
pur feblesce du corps, de trover armure, solonc la quantite 
de lour terres et biens, &c., et de faire contribucion as ex- 
penses de touz ceux qi issint travailleront, pur la defense 
on dit roialme, Xe. 

“Et en cas q’ homme eit terres et biens en diverses 
countees, et soit assis et apporcione pur tut en un countee, 
soit quit et deschargee en touz lez autres counteez: autre- 
ment, soit charge en chescun countee, selone la quantite 
des terres et biens qu’il ad en yeel. 

** Don’ a Westm’ le xvi. jour de Novembre, l’an de 
notre regne d’Engleterre trentisme tiercz, et de France 
vintisme °.” 

We have here three classes of men: the strong and com- 
petently armed, the able but poor, and the feeble wealthy. 
The first is called upon to serve in person, the second is 
to serve, armed and provisioned by the third. In addi- 
tion, those whose income exceeds the maximum of the old 
Statute of Winchester, (£15 per annum,) are to contribute 
to the extent of their increased means. 

‘he troops furnished by contract were paid according to 
their rank, as we shall presently notice. In the armies of 
Edward III. there was constantly a large proportion of 
Welsh soldiers, bearing spears, and clothed at the king’s 
cost‘: in the army which besieged Calais we find 4,474 
of these troops enumerated. In cases of great emer- 
gency, the clergy were called upon to take ‘the field in 
person among the rest of the defenders of the country. 
Thus in 1369, the realm being menaced with invasion, the 
king summoned his clerical “subjects to join the ranks, 
having previously consulted the prelates in parliament : 








© Rymer, vol. ili. p. 455. £ Rymer, ad ann. 1338. 
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‘‘queux prelatz granterent de ce faire en eide du Roialme 
et de seinte Esglise*.” ‘The instrument, which is preserved 
in Rymer, runs thus :-— 

“‘ Rex archiepiscopo Cantuariensi, &c., salutem. 

“Cum, in ultimo parliamento nostro, "de assensu vestro, 
ac aliorum prelatorum, magnatum, et communitatis regni 
nostri, ordinatum et concordatum fuisset, quod omnes homi- 
nes de dicto regno nostro Anglie, tam Clerici quam Laici, 
videlicet, quilibet eorum juxta statum, possessiones et facul- 
tates suas, armarentur et arraiarentur, ad proficiscendum, 
pro salvatione et defensione sanctee ecclesiz et dicti regni, 
contra hostes nostros, si qui ingredi preesumpserint idem 
regnum, &e. 

‘Mandamus quod . . . omnes abbates, priores, religiosos, 
et alias personas ecclesiasticas quascumque dicecesis vestree, 
quacumque dilatione postposita, armari et arraiari, et armis 
competentibus, videlicet, quemlibet eorum inter wtates Ix, 
et xvi. annorum, muniri, et eos in millenis, centenis, et 
vintenis, poni faciatis ; ; ita quod prompti sint et parati ad 
proficiscendum, una cum aliis fidelibus nostris, contra dictos 
inimicos nostros, infra regnum nostrum, &c. T. R. apud 
Westm’*.” 

Similar briefs were addressed to all the prelates; others 
were issued in 1372, and again in 1373°. 

Occasionally, on the king engaging in foreign warfare, he 
ordered what was little less than a levée en masse. Thus in 
1346, when preparing for his French expedition, he sum- 
moned every man-at-arms in the kingdom, if in good 
health, to attend personally, otherwise to send a substi- 
tute; and directed all who held lands of the yearly value 
of £5 or upwards, to furnish men-at-arms, hobilers and 
archers, in proportion to their income. Non-compliance 
was punishable by forfeiture and imprisonment*. These 
levies were so irksome that the parliament interfered. In 
the session of 20 Edw. ITI. they pray that commissions shall 
not for the future issue out of chancery, or in any other 
manner, to charge the people with providing troops and 
victuals, without the consent of parliament. To this the 
king replied by urging the necessity of the occasion. The 
remonstrances of the Commons are repeated in succeeding 





® Rot. Parl. ii. 302. » Rymer, vol. iii. p. 876. i Tbid., pp. 947, 988. 
* Rot. Parl. ii. 160, 170; and compare Rymer. 
1 
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sessions'; and at length a- statute was passed “that none 
shall be constrained to find men-at-arms, hobilers, nor 
archers, other than those ‘who hold by such services, if it 
be not by common assent and grant made in parliament™.” 

The writs for the levy of the feudal tenants were sent 
in the first instance to the sheriffs; these officers caused 
copies to be made, which were transmitted to all those in 
the county who held by barony of the Crown; while to 
the lesser tenants information was given by proclamation 
in the courts, fairs, and markets. 

Arrayors were appointed to inspect the troops when 
mustered, and to see that no fraud was committed in the 
number of the men or the state of their equipment. The 
king’s letters run,—‘ Rex arraiatoribus hominum ad arma, 
armatorum, hobelariorum et sagittariorum,” &c. And in 
Rymer we have the appointment of an arrayor by Ed- 
ward IT. :—‘“‘ Assignavimus ipsum Comitem capitalem cus- 
todem Comitatuum ... et superiorem arraiatorem et ducem, 
tam hominum ad arma quam peditum”.” ‘The musters 
took place twice in the year, when the men were obliged 
to appear before the Constables of the Hundred, and show 
that their armour and weapons were in good order, and 
themselves fit for the field. On ordinary occasions of active 
service, the strongest of these men were selected for the 
expedition: ‘les meilleurs, et plus vaillauntz, et plus so- 
effisauntz:” . . “de validioribus et potentioribus °.” 

When the king summoned his military tenants, the 
Earl Constable and the Earl Marshal held the chief com- 
mand under the sovereign; but in armies raised by con- 
tract, the Crown appointed two or more Marshals to array 
and direct. The cavalry were in charge of officers called 
Constables. The troops, when brought together, were ar- 
ranged in companies of twenties, which were then grouped 
into hundreds, and lastly, massed into thousands; officers 
being attached to these groups, taking their names from 
the numerical proportion of their command. 

“‘ Rex, arraiatoribus hominum ad arma, armatorum, ho- 
belariorum, et sagittariorum in comitatu Kantic, salutem. 
... assignaverimus vos ad araiandum omnes homines de- 
fensabiles inter etates sexdecim et lx. annorum existentes, 





' Rot. Parl., pp. 161, 166, 201, m 25 Edw. III., Stat. v. ¢. 8. 
" Feedera, ad ann, 1322. © Tbid., ad ann. 1355, et alibi, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIV. c 
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in comitatu preedicto, et ad omnes homines ad arma, arma- 
tos, hobelarios, et sagittarios, videlicet, queml'bet eorun- 
dum juxta status sui exigentiam, ac possessiones et facul- 
tates suas, armis competentibus muniri, et in milenis, 
centenis, et vintenis poni,” &c.” 

We have seen, at a former page, that the clerical militia 
had also their centenars and vintenars. 

The horses, under the contract system, were valued as 
soon as the men joined the standard‘; and if they perished 
during the campaign, were to be replaced or paid for by 
the king. ‘The value of the horse brought by a knight or 
an esquire appears to have regulated the pay of the rider, 
for an ordinance of Philip of Valois, in 1338, has— 
‘7 équyer qui aura un cheval de xxv. livres, aura par 
jour vi. sols vi. deniers tournois. Le chevalier banneret 
xx. sols. 

‘¢ 7’ équyer qui aura un cheval de xl. livres, vii. sols 
vi. deniers *.” 

The various arms into which the English troops were 
divided seem to have been—the knights, esquires, armati 
or common horse-troops, hobilers or light cavalry, archers 
of the king’s guard, mounted archers, hobiler-archers, foot- 
archers, pauncenars, billmen, and pavisers; besides the 
gynours, those who had the charge of the various engines 
for sieges, pioneers, miners, carpenters, smiths, and the 
various craftsmen whose services, though humble, are yet 
so essential to the triumph of the conqueror. It does not 
appear that, in the long wars of Edward with the French 
in this century, cross-bowmen were raised:in England, 
though they were supplied by Genoese contractors on 
various occasions for service at sea, 

The knights were of two grades, the banneret and the 
bachelor. Froissart offers us a good example of the manner 
in which the higher dignity was conferred. ‘Ihe chief 
actors in the scene are the Black Prince and Sir John 
Chandos; the occasion is that of the battle of Najara, for 
which the rival hosts are assembled :—‘‘ Then braced up 
every one his armour and made himself ready, so as to be 
prepared for the fight. There Sir John Chandos brought to 
the Prince his Banner, which he had never hitherto raised, 





P Rymer, vol, iii. p. 887, 44 Edw. TIT. 0 Rymer, ad ann. 1342, 1347. 
® Collection des Ordonnances, tom. ii. p. 120. 
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and said to him, ‘ My lord, behold my banner, which I pre- 
sent to you, to be borne eee 
as you shall command. I 
desire to unfurl it this day, 
for, heaven be thanked, I 
have wherewithal in lands 
and wealth to keep up the 
state belonging thereto.’ 
‘hen the Prince and the 
King Don Peter, who was 
there, took the banner into 
their hands, which was ar- 
gent, a un pel aiguisé de 
gueules, and having un- 
furled it, returned it to 
him by the staff, saying 
as follows,—‘ Here, Sir 
John, behold your banner. 
God grant it may bring 
you much honour.’ Sir 
John then departed, car- 
rying his banner into the 
midst of his men, and said, 
—‘Seigneurs, behold my 
banner and yours: defend 
it as if it were your own.’ 
Then they took it with 
great gladness, and said, 
that if it so pleased heaven 
and Monseigneur Saint 
George, they would de- 
fend it well, and do their 
duty by it. So the ban- 
ner remained in the keep- 
ing of a worthy English 
squire, William Allestry a 
by name, who bore it STATUE OF THE BLACK PKINCE. 
throughout that day, and _— From his Monument in Canterbury Cathedral, 1370. 
who well and loyally acquitted himself in every respect*.” 
From Froissart also- we learn that the banneret had a 
pennon as well as his banner in the field:—“ La ¢toit 



































* Chroniques, liv. i. ch. 230, ed. Buchon. 
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messire Hue le Despencier & pennon: la étoit 4 banniére 
et a pennon le sire de Beaumont, messire Hue de Cavrelée, 
messire Thomas Trivet, et messire Guillaume Helmen; et 
& pennon sans bannicre messire Guillaume Draiton et mes- 
sire Jean son frére,” Xe." 

The honour of knighthood, with its incumbent duties, 
however brilliant, does not appear on all occasions to have 
been eagerly sought: in the fourteenth century it was 
not unusual for the Crown to issue a proclamation, re- 
quiring those who, by age and property, were liable to the 
office, to undertake it forthwith. The causes to be held 
valid for excusing a man from its duties were regulated by 
a law called ‘The Statute of Knights,” made in the first 
year of Edward II. (1507). By this statute, the subject 
was excused if he had not £20 yearly in fee. If in debt 
to such an extent that what is taken from his income 
for his creditors does not leave him £20 a-year, then he 
is to be excused until his debt be paid. And none shall 
be distrained to take upon him the order of a knight before 
he come to the age of one-and-twenty years. Clerks in 
holy orders, holders of burgage lands, and sokemen, are 
not to be distrained, though the land they hold should be 
of the value of £20 or more. Also, they that should be 
knights and be not, which have holden their lands but 
a short time; and likewise such as should be knights, 
that do pretend great age, or default of their limbs, or any 
incurable malady; or the heavy charge of their children, 
or of suits; or do allege any such necessary excuse,—they 
shall resort unto Robert 'Tiptoft and Anthony de Berke, 
and shall make fine before them; to whom it is enjoined 
that, according to their discretions, they shall admit the 
reasonable fines of all such persons *. 

The social dignity of the office was, however, by no 
means impaired. Even dukes, if not yet admitted into 
the order of knighthood, were obliged to yield precedence 
in any royal pageant or public ceremony. When “le sage 
roy Charles” entertained the Emperor Charles the Fourth 
at Paris in 1378, this, say the chroniclers, was the order 
of the tables:—the bishop of Paris had the first seat; then 
came the king and the king of Bohemia; then the dukes 
of Berry, Brabant, Burgundy, Bourbon, and Bar; while 





' Chroniqnes, 1. ii. ¢. 208. " Statutes at large. 
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other two dukes, because they were not yet knights, 
supped at the second table; where the son of the king of 
Navarre, the Count d’Eu, and several other lords, bore 
them company*. ‘This distinction of hereditary title and 
military dignity is again seen in the curious Chronicle of 
the Counts of Foix, by Miguel del Verms, where, enume- 
rating the forces of the Count, he names 

“vii. chevaliers et barons, du nombre desquels est le 
comte de Foix. 

‘xxvii. barons non chevaliers. 

*¢ vi. chevaliers non barons ’.” 

The knightly office seems to have been at its highest 
glory at the period of the commencement of the great 
wars of France and England; and during the course of 
those wars to have begun its downward career. ‘The long- 
bow and the halbard, the archer’s jaque and the guisar- 
mier’s pot-helmet, the Free-Companion and the village 
soldiery, gave imperious Chivalry its coup de grace. 'This 
fact is attested by Froissart, where, speaking of the out- 
break of the war in 1337, and of the embassy of the 
English to invite the co-operation of the Flemings and 
Germans, he says,—‘‘ En ce temps parloit-on de heaumes 
couronnés ; et ne faisoient les seigneurs nul compte d’au- 
tres gens d’armes, s’ils n’étoient a heaumes et a tymbres 
couronnés. Or est cet estat tout devenu autre, maintenant 
que on parle de bassinets, de lances ou de glaives, de haches 
et de jaques ”.” 

Esquireship was still, as in earlier times, the apprentice- 
ship to knighthood: but the distinction of the orders was 
carefully maintained, even to the regulation of their civil 
costume on occasions of ceremony. When the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy went to welcome the Emperor Charles 
IV. at Senlis, they were accompanied by a brilliant retinue 
“de gentilz-hommes et gens d’ onneur, vestus de livrées des 
seigneurs; les chevaliers de veloux, les escuyers de drap 
de soye*.” 

The Armati appear to have been horsemen of a lower 








* Christine de Pisan, Faitz du sage roy 
Charles, pt. 3, ch. 37; and compare the 
continuator of Nangis. 

Y Panthéon littéraire, p. 600. 

* Chroniques, \.i. ch. 64. M. Guizot 
fixes the Decline of Chivalry to the four- 


teenth century, (Hist. de la Civilisation en 
France, legon 36); Mr. Hallam defers it 
till the fifteenth century, (“ Middle Ages,” 
vol. iii. p. 413, ed. 1855). 

* Christine de Pisan, Faitz de Charles 
V., ch. 33. 
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grade than the knights and esquires, and correspond with 
the serjans d’armes or haubergeons of the French levies. 


They are named in several instruments preserved by Ry-~ 


mer, and the pay there accorded to them, intermediate 
between that of the esquire and the archer, helps to de- 
termine their position. In 1360 the king addresses his 
arrayors in the various counties :—‘‘ Vobis mandamus quod 
vos ipsi, juxta status vestri decentiam, ad arma bene parati 
cum centum hominibus ad arma et armatis, ac 1. sagittariis 
peditibus’, armis, armaturis, arcubus et sagittis, juxta co- 
rum statum sufficienter munitis, sitis apud London die 
Lune proximo post festum Sancti Cuthberti proximo futu- 
rum, ad proficiseendum super mare in navibus preedictis, 
contra dictos inimicos nostros, &e. 

“‘ Et denarios, pro vadiis dictorum hominum ad arma, 
armatorum, et sagittariorum, capiente per diem, videlicet : 
Quolibet milite duos solidos, armigero duodecim denarios, 
homine armato sex denarios, et sagittario quatuor denarios, 
pro quatuordecim diebus a tempore recessus sui de comi- 
tatu predicto, in partibus ubi commodius poteritis, mu- 
tuetis,” &e.° 

We have here— 


s. d. 
Knights at 2 0 _ per day. 
Esquires 1 0 - 
Armati 0 6 a 
Archers 0 4 ‘is 


From which we may infer that the ‘ homo armatus” was 
less fully equipped than the knight and esquire. And this 
is borne out by the ordinance of King John of France in 
1351, where we find a similar class of horsemen, bearing 
the name of varlet or of haubergeon :—‘ Chacun chevalier, 
escuyer, et varlet armé, sur son cheval d’armes. ... Et ce 
mesme serement aussi feront les chevaliers, escuyers et 
haubergeons qui seront dessous les dits bannerez; et vou- 
lons que les dits bannerez sachent par nom et par seurnom 
et aient cognoissance des gens d’armes et haubergeons qui 
seront en leur compagnie *.” 

Sometimes the esquires are not named in the king’s 
mandate, as in the instance of a letter of a little later date 
than the last quoted from the Fdera. Tere we have only 


> This is for the county of Essex. © New Rymer, iii. 478. 
4 Collection des Ordonnances, t. iv. p. 67. 
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‘‘homines ad arma” above the armati; and as their wages 
are 2s. a-day, we may presume they were of knightly 
rank. ‘This instrument further shews us that the armati 
bore no necessary proportion to the knights, and were not 
therefore mere attendants upon them; for they are some- 
times of equal number, and on other occasions twice as 
numerous. Thus the supply required from 


Homines | Homines 


ad arma. | armati. Archers. 
Northamptonshire, is . 4 , ‘ . 20 40 | 200 
Buckinghamshire . : ‘ : , . 20 20 80 
Warwickshire ; : ' ; ; . 10 20 100¢ 


The Hobilers were a light cavalry, taken from men 
rated at £15 and upwards, and appear to have derived 
their name from the small horse, or hobby, on which they 
were mounted. What the “hobby-horse” was we sce 
very clearly from an entry in the Northumberland House- 
hold Book in 1513 :—*“ Item ij. haumblynge hakenys or 
hobbyes for my lords pson and jj. or 11). other, to gyfe unto 
my lord of Burgano, to his brother, or to the Duke of 
Bretane, or other Estates, to get hym coursours therfof ‘.” 
A portion of the hobilers seem to have been armed with 
the bow, and were called hobiler-archers. An instrument 
of 1364, cited by Adelung*, names these troops, and 
assigns to them the particular duty of guarding the coast ; 
a service for which their light equipment, and small, 
nimble horses, rendered them peculiarly fit. ‘ Debent 
(dicti tenentes) contribuere in omnibus lottis et scottis, in 
geldabili assessis, videlicet, pro warda maris in tempore 
guerre, pro hobellariis sagittariis inveniendis et sustentan- 
dis, ubi necesse fuerit super costeram maris.” Again :— 
‘Pro expensis factis circa constabularios laborantes ad eli- 
gendum et ducendum preedictos hobilarios sagittarios,” Xe. 

Well adapted for border warfare, the hobilers were 
largely used in the expeditions against Scotland, but not 
so much in the long and trying campaigns of France. 
Like the other troops, they were to be chosen from the 
best of their class; and the armour assigned to them is the 
gambeson (or aketon), the bassinet, and gloves of iron. In 
1552, “occasione turbationis in terra Scotie,” the king 
issued his writ for the raising of hobilers and archers: the 





© Rymer, iii. 480. € Archeologia, vol. xxvi. p. 400. 
& Glossarium, in v. Hobellarii. 
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Sheriff of Lancashire was to furnish “ cum omni celeritate 
qua fieri poterit, quadringentos homines sagittarios et cen- 
tum hobelarios, de validioribus et potentioribus comitatus 
ejusdem ; 

“Tta quod dicti hobelarii, aketonis, bacinettis et ciro- 
tecis ferreis, ac equitaturis, et preedicti sagittarii, prout 
ad ipsos pertinet, bene et sufficienter muniti, prompti sint 
et parati ad proficiscendum nobiscum,” &c." 





ARCHERS 
From Roy. MS,, 10, G, vi, fol, 116, ia Britlsh Museum. Circa 1330, 


The English Archer is one of the most prominent cha- 
racters of the fourteenth century. There is scarcely a page 
of the historian or the chronicler in which he does not 
appear. Before his simple weapon, itself but a larger form 
of the simplest plaything of a child, all the gorgeous dis- 
play of knighthood, the elaborated panoply of steel, the 
magnificent war-horse, the serried ranks, the ingenious 
devices of tacticians and strategists, at once give way: 
nothing can withstand the biting storm of the “ cloth-yard 
shaft.” It was equally efficacious in siege and in field. 
The defender of town or castle could not peep beyond his 
bretéche or parapet, but an English arrow nailed his cap to 
his head. In the field, provided the archers were, by 
marsh, wood, or mountain, secured from a flank attack, 





h Rymer, ii, 846; and compare Pat. Roll of 9 Edw. ILL, ibid., 911. 
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they would bid defiance to any number of mounted men-at- 
arms. ‘Their shafts, falling thick as hail among the horses, 
soon brought them to the ground, or threw them into utter 
disorder: then the armed footmen advanced, and com- 
menced a slaughter which was scarcely stayed but by 
weariness of slaying; the archers meantime continuing 
their ravages on the rear of the enemy’s cavalry by a 
vertical attack; prolonged, when the ordinary supply of 
their quivers had been exhausted, by withdrawing the 
arrows from their slain enemies, to be sent forth on new 





missions of death’. 





i «T/habitude de tirer l’are distingue 
ceulx d’Angleterre dés la jeune-se, et pour 
ce passent les autres archiers; et de six 
cents piés de long mettoient la bonne ot 
ils trayoient.”—Christine de Pisan, Livre 
des Faitz d’armes, |. i. ch. 10. 

“Les Englois de Nichole (the bishop of 
Lincoln) traioient drut comme nesge. Sy 
navrerent et tuerent moult de beaulx 
chevaulx.”— Chron. de Flandres, an. 1327. 

At Hennebonne in-1342, “tant allérent 
traiant les archers qwils firent fuir ceux 
qui gardoient le dit engin; et les gens 
d@armes, qui venoient aprés les archers, 
en occirent aucuns et abattirent ce grand 
engin et le détaillérent tout par piéces.... 
Et sachez que les autres archers, qui point 
n’avoient été & abattre les engins, étoient 
issus de la ville et rangés sur les fossés, et 
traioient si fortement qu’ ils firent tous 
ceux de Post reculer, qui eurent grand’ 
foison d@’ hommes et de chevaux morts et 
navrés.”—Froissart, vol. i. p. 153. 

“Lors commenca le hutin 4 renforcer 
et les archers si fort & traire que Gennevois 
et Espaignols furent déconfits et presque 
tous morts et tués 4 grand meschef; car 
ceux du pays, gué les suivoient & bgurlets 
et & piques, y survinrent, qui les partuérent 
tous,” &e.—Jbid., p. 156. 

At Goy-la-forét in 1342, the archers of 
Sir Walter Manny “traioient si ounie- 
ment que ceux du chitel ne s’ osoient 
montrer, si petit non.”—Tbid., p. 158. 

At Dinant, in the same year, Edw. III. 
placed his archers in boats, which being 
advanced to the palisade of the town, 
the bowmen “assailloient fortement ceux 
qui défendoient, et traioient si ouniement, 
que & peine n’osoit nul apparoir aux dé- 
fenses pour la défendre.” Axe-men were 
in company, to cut down the palisade 
when the archers had driven the gurrison 
from their works.—JZdid., p. 175. 

At the siege of Lac in 1345, “cils 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCLV. 


(archers) commencérent & traire si forte- 
ment que nuls de ceux de la ville n’osvient 
apparoir pour se défendre.”—JZbid., p. 188. 

At Cressy, “Ces archers d’Angleterre 
firent voler ces sagettes de grand’ fagon, 
qui entrérent et descendirent si ouniement 
sur ces Gennevois que ce sembloit neige. 
Les Gennevois, qui n’avoient pas appris 
4 trouver tels archers que sont ceux 
d’Angleterre, quand ils sentirent ces sa- 
gettes qui leur pergoient bras, tétes et 
ban-lévre (visage), furent tantdt déconfits. 
.... Par leur trait les plusiewrs disent 
que la besogne se parfit, combien qu’il y 
eut bien aucuns vaillans chevaliers de leur 
cdté qui vaillament se combattirent de la 
main,” &c.—Jbid., ce. 287, 293. 

“Les dits archiers navrérent moult de 
leurs chevaux 4 Crécy.” — Chron. de 
St. Denis, an. 1346. 

At Poitiers in 1356, “la bataille des 
Maréchaux fut tantédt toute déroutée et 
déconfite par Ie trait des archers, avec 
Vaide des hommes d’armes, qui se boutoient 
entre eux quand ils étoient abattus, et les 
prenoient et occioient a volonté.”... “ 11s 
traioient si ouniement et si épaissement 
que les Frangois ne savoient de quel cdté 
entendre qu’ils ne fussent atteints du 
trait: et toujours se avangoient les An- 
glois, et petit & petit conquéroient terre,” 
—Froissart, vol. i. pp. 347, 348. 

At the battle of Najara, in 1368, the 
Prince of Wales placed his archers in 
front :— Et 4 assembler perdirent Espai- 
gnols environ douze destriers; et par le 
trait en y eut plusieurs frappés qui @ des- 
royer se prindrent, et tellement que Espai- 
gnols emporterent aval les champs. Pou 
tindrent place les batailles de cheval, mais 
s’enfouirent.”— Chronique de Sire Ber- 
trand Du Guesclin, ch. 87. 

At the siege of the castle of Higuera, 
in 1382,—* étoient les archers d’Angle- 
terre arrétés avironnément sur les fossés, 

a) 
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The Archers of the King’s Guard raised by Edward ITT. 
were a mounted corps, consisting of 120 men selected from 
the most expert in all the kingdom. The brief for their 
election in 1356 is preserved by Rymer :— 

“Rex, universis et singulis Vicecomitibus, Majoribus, 
&e., salutem. 

* Sciatis quod assignavimus dilectum vallettum nostrum, 
Johannem Musard, ad eligendum et triandum centum et 
viginti Sagittarios Equites, de melioribus et fortioribus ho- 
minibus sagittariis, quos in toto Regno nostro Anglie in- 
venire poterit, infra libertates et extra, et ad eos, juxta 
latus nostrum moraturos, retinendum ; ita quod dicti exx. 
Sagittarii prompti sint et parati ad veniendum ad nos, 
quandocumque eos fecerimus preemuniri. 

‘*Damus etiam prefato Johanni plenam, tenore preesen- 
tium, potestatem capiendi et arestandi omnes illos, quos in 
hac parte contrarios invenerit seu rebelles, et eos in priso- 
nis nostris mancipandi, in eisdem moraturos quousque aliter 
de eis duxerimus demandandum ; 

** Et ideo vobis mandamus quod eidem Johanni, in pre- 
missis faciendis et exequendis, intendentes sitis, consulentes 
et auxiliantes, quotiens et prout idem Johannes vobis, vel 
alicui vestriim, scire fecerit ex parte nostra. Et vos (pre- 
fati Vicecomites et Ballivi) omnes illos quos propter contra- 
rietatem vel rebellionem per prefatum Johannem in hac 
parte arestari contigerit, ab eo recipiatis et in prisonis 
nostris salvo custodiri faciatis, quousque aliud a nobis indé 
habueritis in mandatis. 

“Tn cujus, Xe. 

“‘'T’, R. apud Westmonasterium, secundo die Julii *.” 








qui traioient 4 ceux d’amont si ouniement 
que & peine osoit nul apparoir aux dé- 
fenses.”—Froissart, vol. ii. p. 179. 

In the year following, at Ypres,—‘ vous 
dis que les archers d’Angleterre, qui étoi- 
ent sur les dunes des fossés de la ville, 
traioient sajettes dedans si ouniement et 
si dur que 4 peine osoit nul apparoir aux 
crénaux de Ja ville et aux défenses.”— 
Ibid., p. 278. 

At the siege of Vigo, in 1386 :—“ Sitét 
que ceux de Vigho se virent assaillis, et 
ils sentirent les sajettes de ces archers 
d’Angleterre, et ils virent que plusieurs 
des leurs étoient navrés et blessés, car ils 
étoient mal armés, et ne savoient d’ov 


les coups venoient, si s’ebahirent d’eux- 
mémes,” &¢.—Jbid., p. 519. 

k Federa, ad ann, 1356, 30 Edw. III. 
King Richard II. selected his archers-of- 
the-guard from the men of Cheshire, on 
account of their known attachment to his 
person. They were in great disfavour 
with the people generally, and are named 
in chronicles and processes of the time 
“malefactores de comitatu Cestria.” Their 
equipment we learn from Walsingham, 
who, speaking of the execution of the 
Earl of Arundel in 1397, says,— Pre- 
cessit eum et sequabatur satis ferialis 
turba Cestrensium, armata securibus, gla- 
diis, arcubus et sagittis.” 


(To be continued.) 
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GOTHIC HOUSES AND MODERN REQUIREMENTS :. 


Wuen Sir Christopher Wren, as the story goes, applied the word 
Gothic as a term of reproach to the architecture of England, little 
did he dream of the possibility of that very architecture which he 
then despised, rising again into favour with the public, and much 
less of that name which to his mind savoured only of contempt, 
being retained, not indeed as one to be ashamed of, but one to be 
looked up to and respected. A hundred years ago a man might 
well have been considered a rash prophet to have foretold that the 
merits of the classical architecture of Greece would in a short time 
be weighed in the balance with the “cold, barbaric” style of the 
North, and be found wanting ; and yet now there is scarcely a voice 
to be heard among the rising men of this generation who have 
made art and architecture their study, that calls for a return to 
the once popular Palladian style. 

That this is the case as regards all ecclesiastical edifices, the most 
cursory survey of any part of the country, where new churches 
have been erected or ancient ones enlarged, will afford abundant 
evidence; and as regards civil and domestic buildings, we cannot 
but think that the reader of Mr. Scott’s volume now lying before 
us, however much he may be prejudiced in favour of classical de- 
signs, will at least readily admit that the claims which the Gothic 
possesses upon our attention are not such as to be lightly passed 
over; while the amateur or the architect, who has cast aside his 
early prejudices, and has studied in a true and earnest spirit the 
inherent beauty of the forms and the delicacy of the execution ob- 
servable in buildings that have their birth far away from the sunny 
climate of Greece, will find in the arguments which Mr. Scott 
brings forward so copiously as well as forcibly, the most satisfac- 
tory proofs of the positive right which the Pointed architecture 
has to occupy English ground: he will also learn with what facility 
Gothic designs and Gothic plans may be made subservient to our 
modern requirements, as well as bend themselves to the various 
materials which the march of science has placed in these days in 
our power. We have, in fact, in the volume before us a complete 
refutation of those arguments which have so often been used by 
the opponents to Gothic, but which, when tested by facts, often 
display, to say the least, much flippancy, if not in many instances 
a total ignorance of the principles of the style abused. 

The revival, however, of Gothic in this country is clearly not a 
change to be accomplished suddenly. The taste for classical archi- 
tecture was not the growth of a single day. Years passed away ere 
the old feeling for England’s own style could be rooted out; and 
even if Gothic was in the end exterminated, if every spark was 





* “ Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future. By George 
Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., Author of ‘A Plea for the Faithful Restoration of Ancient: 
Churches.” (London: John Murray.) 
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allowed to die out—which it would be bold to affirm—the death 
was a long and lingering one :— 


“The change,” Mr. Scott justly observes, “ was by no means complete. 
Our ecclesiastics, at the Restoration, in many cases attempted to perpetuate 
the old style of building, and in the rural districts the retention of the old 
forms was very general throughout the seventeenth, and even to the end of 
the eighteenth, centuries; so much so, that in some of the more secluded 
villages of Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, and, probably, some other 
counties, cottages continued to be built, up to the beginning of the present 
century, in a manner which one would almost call ‘ Elizabethan,’ and the 
framing of timber buildings, such as barns, &c., continued much the same 
(though in a ruder form) as in the middle ages,—and even now an unso- 
phisticated village carpenter or mason, if simply following his own un- 
corrupted instinct, often reverts, unconsciously, to the old way of doing 
things.” 


In the same way the public taste for the Grecian will for long 
hold its own, and the battle will be severe, but the same causes 
which then led to the result of the victory being ceded to the new 
comer, may in our own day be seen to effect the revival of the 
style which was then discarded. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the introduction of 
Grecian architecture into this country, there can be little doubt 
but that the “fashion” was first set by a few men of more ambi- 
tious aims than to allow them to be guided by the customs and 
styles of one country. The increased facilities and love of travel, 
and the residence of many of our nobles for some time on the Con- 
tinent, coupled with the more extensive study of the classics, which 
would lead them to visit the scenes described in the poets and his- 
torians of Greece and Rome, no doubt had influence upon the in- 
troduction of the Palladian style. But the introduction only, did 
not establish it, any more than the fashion, as we have seen in our 
own days, set by a few men, whose tastes led them to study the 
earlier buildings in England, and to adopt that style in the resto- 
ration or erection of a few churches, can be said to have revived 
Gothic architecture as the national style of the country. There 
yet remained much to be done, and that was eventually accom- 
plished. ‘The fresh style soon produced, if we may be allowed the 
expression, men capable of adapting the newly-introduced designs 
and forms to the requirements of the times in which they lived. 
Some, indeed, of the great architects who then sprang into notice 
were men of great natural ability, but even they owed their success 
solely to the long, laborious, and persevering study which they 
bestowed upon every detail, every plan, and indeed upon almost 
every line, before placing their designs in the hands of the 
builder. The just proportion of each pediment, the height of 
each pillar, was worked out with the minutest accuracy, and men 
studied and laboured on, often in darkness, but persevering till 
some sought-for principles were found. 

It was this study, this complete mastery of the rules and order 
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of their styles, that enabled the architects to produce such build- 
ings as immediately reconciled the public to the importation; 
while at the same time the old principles of the Gothic architecture 
seem one by one to have been lost, the spirit and life to have fled, 
and the reality and truthfulness to have been banished. And 
so the new style, with all its vigour, bearing in its buildings the 
impress of the mind and talent of the architect, eventually gained 
the victory, in spite of the respect and love which the people of this 
country had for their own architecture. Great, indeed, must have 
been the energy displayed that could conquer the long-established 
feelings and prejudices of an enlightened country, that could teach 
it to despise the buildings which its people for more than ten gene- 
rations back had honoured and admired, that could implant styles 
that had their birth in lands where the ideas and temperaments of 
the inhabitants formed so marked a contrast to our own, and 
where, from the climate and other causes, the requirements were 
entirely different. But then, on the other hand, the men who 
laboured in the cause threw heart and soul into their work, be- 
grudging no time or cost in studying the most profound or obscure 
principles, and sparing no pains to carry them out. The stones 
imbibed life from the men under whose directions they were piled 
on each other. 

When we look at the Palladian buildings of this century, we 
cannot but think there are signs of effeteness observable. The 
architects may, indeed, have worked carefully and conscien- 
tiously, but in the opinion of many there is in the more recent 
buildings an absence of the master’s hand, and a too great depend- 
ance upon the mechanical laws of the rule and compass. This 
augurs well for the revival of Gothic, in the same way that its 
former decay prepared the way for the introduction of the Grecian. 
But after all it is but a negative advantage; it is not only suffi- 
cient for the Grecian style to shew its weakness—Gothic must shew 
its strength. Had the Grecian rested upon the fact of its being 
introduced, it would soon have passed away like other fashions, and 
have been forgotten: and so it is at the present time with Gothic ; 
there must be other merits, and solid advantages must be shewn to 
belong to this style, or it will die out; it cannot find life in being 
held up to admiration by a few amateurs, but only in appealing to 
the sense and the taste of the many. Now is the time for Gothic 
to shew all its inherent power and worth; and, as we have said be- 
fore, the strength of a style, as far as regards its introduction into 
a country, lies in the energy and the conscientious study of the 
architects who favour its cause. 

There is another point, too, which augurs exceedingly well for the 
revival of Gothic, namely, the manner in which it has already been 
received as far as regards ecclesiastical edifices. This reception is 
not astonishing, because, as we have already said, the last sparks 
were scarcely extinguished before the fire was re-ignited. Gothic 
is no longer a fashion, it is a great fact, as Mr. Scott observes :— 
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* Whereas forty years ago no one dreamed, if a new church were to be 
built, of attempting to assimilate it in style to those bequeathed to us by 
our forefathers, the reverse is now the case: no one ever now entertains 
the idea of building one in any style but those of our old churches. This 
(let alone the question of whether we do it well or ill) is a great fact, a 
great and signal revolution.” 


But at the same time it is a fact only as regards our churches ; 
and Gothic churches, however numerous, do not prove Gothic to be 
accepted as the national style. It is, however, a good beginning, a 
far better and surer foundation to work upon, than ever Grecian 
was favoured with. As a beginning only must we regard it, and 
consider that from this point the real battle begins. 

As we have said in the foregoing pages, the “tug of war” de- 
pends upon the energy and the deep study of our architects. The 
inanimate and flimsy productions of the compo architect have 
been condemned as far as all ecclesiastical buildings have been 
concerned. He has been made to read books—to learn that a 
church is not built only “to look pretty,” and that a tower, a 
chancel, a nave and aisle, have their uses; and till he has learnt 
these uses, and learnt them thoroughly, he has found out that he 
cannot work with success. Many young men have during the last 
ten years, and in different parts of the country, turned their atten- 
tion to the study of English architecture, and abandoned the cus- 
tom which tied them down to follow in a never-varying routine 
the regulations of the architect’s office. They have learnt to under- 
stand what they design, and not to be ever guided by some anti- 
quated precedent ; they have risen to think and judge, and have 
thrown off the bondage which treated them as machines. More- 
over, this disposition to study and learn soon called forth numerous 
publications which materially assisted in the furtherance of the 
work; but as churches were the only buildings, with few excep- 
tions, for which Gothic architecture was required, the books and 
engravings were almost entirely confined to that branch. Now, 
however, the Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages is thought 
a worthy subject for study; and Mr. Scott’s book—we believe, the 
first practical work on the subject—now lies before us as one more 
link in the chain of evidence which leads us to believe that Gothic 
may once more assert its right as the national style of this country. 

‘This book, too, we regard more than simply a pioneer: to our 
mind it shews unmistakeable evidence that we have at least one 
architect amongst us who, as far as can be judged from his writ- 
ings, appears to apply himself with heart and soul to his work, and 
to sift and search for those true principles which alone can ensure 
success. If Mr. Scott, himself one of our first Church architects, 
is only successful in carrying out one-half the principles which he 
enunciates in his volume, he will do to a very great extent for 
Gothic, that which was so successfully done more than two cen- 
turies ago by those laborious and earnest men, and which gained 
the victory for the Palladian styles. 
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It is time, however, to say a few words on the book itself. There 
are twelve chapters. The first, with the title of “The Present 
State of Domestic Architecture in its Vernacular Form,” opens 
with the question, “ Are we as Englishmen satisfied with the state 
of domestic architecture amongst us, or ought we to be so?” In 
this chapter is shewn the decline of Gothic, to which we have be- 
fore alluded. The second chapter is devoted to “the Revival of 
Pointed Architecture, viewed in its bearing upon Domestic Build- 
ings.” After nobly answering the taunt which opponents are so 
ready to bring forward, that Gothic is only a “fashion,” he at 
once commences the consideration of what should be our present 
action. He says,— 


“One of the most necessary steps to ensure success is to investigate 
carefully the causes of the partial failures of our own experimental endea- 
vours, as well as of the more glaring errors of earlier attempts. 

“These may, I think, be classed under the following heads :— 

“1st. The tendency to masquerading, or dressing up our buildings in 
characters which do not belong to them. 

“ 2ndly. The want of wnity of purpose as to the style to be taken as our 
leading type. 

* 3rdly. Our want of boldness in fearlessly adapting the style chosen to 
the requirements, the appliances, and the feelings of the present day; and 
importing into it every hint which we may gather from other styles, and 
every aid to be obtained from modern inventions, so as to render it, not an 
antiquarian matter, but strictly owr own. 

“‘4thly. The absurd and growing error of considering ecclesiastical and 
secular architecture as so distinct, that the same person cannot practise 
both.” 


This list we cannot but think might have been considerably en- 
larged. A great fault lies in architects having made use of features, 
both in the designs and plans of early houses, without understand- 
ing their original intention or meaning. Another, in their having 
attempted too much to produce what was striking instead of what 
was true. Another, and this is perhaps the most prevalent fault, 
is the introduction of details from foreign Gothic, which is as dif- 
ferent to English Gothic as the architecture of one century in this 
country differs from that of another. Of course we would not for 
one moment exclude reference to foreign buildings in cases where 
our own are wanting, or in cases where obviously the intermixture 
can be accomplished with good effect: but this is not the case in 
the wholesale importation that of late years has been the usual 
mode of proceeding. We would beg, however, to endorse fully 
the admirable remarks which the author makes in this chapter on 
Architectural Masquerading. 

We then have the different parts of buildings systematically 
commented upon, and we have most clearly shewn to us how 
very possible it is for all modern requirements to be met in the 
Gothic style. We select as a specimen the opening remarks upon 
Windows :— 
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“It has been very much the fashion to assert that a Gothic house must 
be defective in these particulars ; indeed, our assailants have made this one 
of their strong points, and have put together a string of terms, such as 
‘dark rooms,’ ‘ dark monkish buildings,’ ‘ dark passages,’ &c., &c., which 
they use whenever the subject is alluded to: and, so much are people who 
do not look into things for themselves misled by these stock terms, that 
one frequently hears persons, not otherwise unfavourable to Gothic archi- 
tecture, coolly say that they think, in a country like ours, where light is 
scarce, the Italian style is preferable, as affording greater facilities for its 
admission! Under what an extraordinary delusion these persons must 
suppose the originators of both these styles to have acted! We generally 
imagine the characteristics of different styles of architecture to have arisen 
in a great degree from local necessities, and, among other causes, from 
difference of climate: here, however, it would appear that the Northern 
architects, being especially in need of light, originated a style whose great 
characteristic is its exclusionm—an error happily compensated for by the 
architects of Italy, who, dealing with a superabundance of light, and a 
burning sun, which they would naturally desire to exclude, fell, luckily for 
us, into the parallel blunder of contriving a style eminently suited to the 
free admission of both; so that we have nothing now to do but simply to 
make a mutual exchange of styles, and both will be suited to a nicety! 

“The truth, however, is, that no such blunder ever was made, excepting 
in the fertile imagination of our opponents. Gothic architecture, as might 
be expected from its Northern origin, is par eminence a window style; so 
much so, that by its windows we most readily distinguish it from other 
styles, and by them we define its different historical changes. 

‘In the pure Greek the window comes in only as a thing to be ashamed 
of, and the means of lighting the finest Greek temples are still a mystery. 
In Roman buildings it assumes a more definite position, but still seems 
rather admitted as a necessary intruder than a legitimate part of the archi- 
tecture. It is in the works of the middle ages that the window first takes 
its proper position, as one of the most essential architectural features, and 
as the most important vehicle for architectural decoration,” 


In other chapters we have also the architectural treatment which 
Mr. Scott would recommend in our towns as well as in the country, 
and he shews how Gothic is equally adapted to the shop-front as 
to the country barn, to the commercial warehouse as to the rural 
cottage, to the town-hall as to the nobleman’s seat. We then have 
a chapter on restorations, followed by one to which we would call 
especial attention, “ On the Boundaries of Truth and Falsehood.” 
This not only displays an intimate knowledge on the part of the 
author with what he is writing about, but also a considerable skill 
in the arrangement of the several arguments. The following is the 
basis upon which he proceeds :— 


“ As in morals nothing is so certainly indicative of a degraded state of 
society as the decline of truthfulness and the prevalence of deceit, so in art 
the surest signs of degradation are the decay of reality and truth, and the 
general adoption of systems of deception and sham.” 


“ Against this deliberate and utter degradation of our art, many an indig- 
nant protest has of late years been made. It was first exposed in all its 
despicableness by Pugin, who, had he done nothing else, would have esta- 
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blished his name for all future ages as the great reformer of architecture. 
His noble protest has been followed up by others, and it is a proud thing 
to think of, that among those who follow out the Gothic revival, the prin- 
ciple of strict truthfulness is universally acknowledged as their guiding 
star :—true, they may often be led away from it by false lights, they may 
often inadvertently fall into architectural unrealities; in an age of falsehood, 
they will of necessity sometimes wander into error, but with the great prin- 
ciple of truthfulness ever before them as their acknowledged guide, they 
must in the end succeed. ‘ Magna est Veritas et prevalebit.’”’ 


Altogether, the work is one which should be in the hands of 
every architect who intends to withdraw himself from the every- 
day routine of designing from models and drawing one week the 
conventional Grecian, another Italian, another Elizabethan, the 
next a mixture of the Swiss chalet style and the French chateau, 
the odd hours being filled up with supplying drawings ad libitum 
of the nineteenth century brick cottage of no style at all. For the 
amateur in Gothic architecture the work will be found to contain 
many useful and valuable hints, and we wish it all success. 

But before we conclude our article we have one more duty to 
perform. There is so much that is good, and valuable, and true in 
the work, that we are reluctant to say a word in depreciation of its 
merits; but to tell the truth is a duty paramount to every other 
consideration, and we cannot help feeling, on laying down the 
book, that certain parts of it read too much like special pleading, 
and that sometimes, by overstating his case, the author may rather 
have injured it than otherwise. Neither can we agree in all his 
assertions and theories. 

He has satisfied his own mind that the style which prevailed in 
England in the time of Edward I. was the highest perfection to 
which architecture has yet attained, and that this must be made 
the starting-point for any further improvement in the art in any 
new style, and therefore that for the present we ought never to 
build in any other style. In this conclusion we cannot agree, even 
if we grant his premises. The result of carrying out this principle 
must be such a degree of monotony as would be quite painful to 
the eye; and it entirely shuts out those architects who happen to 
have paid as much attention to other styles as Mr. Scott has to 
this. ‘That nothing can be worse than our modern domestic build- 
ings in general, especially in towns, we fully admit. But we can- 
not agree in excluding altogether from domestic work a revival of 
the style of Westminster Hall, Crosby Hall, Eltham Palace, Eton 
College, Cowdray House, and a host of others, in that bold, mascu- 
line English style which was mainly introduced by, if not invented 
by, William of Wykeham, and which is generally considered by 
well-informed persons, who have studied the subject carefully, bet- 
ter suited for modern habitations than the early style preferred by 
Mr. Scott, beautiful as it undoubtedly is. We read,— 


“Unity of style is essential to consistency. We must select the style 
Gent. Mae. Von, CCIV, E 
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which in itself is the best, and has the strongest claims upon our sympathy, 
and for its proper use we must depend upon ourselves. 

“In church architecture, we have so generally come to the conclusion 
that the best period of our national architecture was the end of the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, that we have insen- 
sibly adopted that as the groundwork of our revival. 

“We did not select this period because the best-arranged churches 
were then erected, (for it may, I think, be proved that such are oftener to 
be found of a later date,) but simply because the architecture was then at 
its highest perfection; for the shape and arrangement of our churches we 
trust to ourselves, and to the dictates of our own requirements. Now 
this is precisely what we ought to do by secular architecture. Let us take 
the same style for our groundwork, and be guided solely by our own re- 
quirements in the use of it. Whatever is to be learned fuom the Tudor or 
Elizabethan, which is worth learning, may readily be translated back into 
the higher style of art. If we cannot do this, we are unfit to work in 
any style.” 


There is a very prevalent feeling in favour of preserving the 
early style for churches only, and building our houses in a different 
style, if merely for the sake of distinction—that a church may be 
distinguished at once, at the first glance, and that we may not have 
to ask whether it is a church ora hall. There is a wide distinction 
between the style of William of Wykeham and the feeble style 
adopted for the new Houses of Parliament, the latest and worst 
style of Gothic having been unaccountably chosen as the model 
for that great national structure; and yet, with all the faults in- 
herent in that debased style, we believe that the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are generally acknowledged to be very superior to any other 
modern building in London: so great is the difference between 
Gothic and Italian, that the worst Gothic is allowed to be better 
than the best Italian. 

As an instance of special pleading, we would refer to the passage 
in which Mr. Scott argues that any form of arch, or of covering for 
an opening, is admissible in Gothic work :— 


“‘T have now discussed the three great features of a Gothic building 
which may, in some people’s minds, stand in the way of the general adop- 
tion of the style for civil purposes ; I mean the pointed arch, the mullioned 
window, and the high-pitched roof. These are, no doubt, the most promi- 
nent characteristics of the style, and as such should, as a general rule, be 
adhered to; and the more strictly, the more perfect the character of the 
building will be. But as there may, in particular cases, or in the minds of 
particular individuals, be objections to some one or more of these features, 
I have endeavoured to shew that the rules of the style are not so rigid as to 
demand the use in every case of all its normal characteristics ; that Gothic 
architecture, though essentially an arch style, still freely admits of the tra- 
beated construction ; and that though it delights in the pointed arch, it 
permits the use of the round or the segment; that though the mul- 
lioned window is one of its most characteristic features, it admits of undi- 
vided openings, and that it allows great latitude not only in the design of 
the window itself, which may be of all varieties, from the square opening 
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to the arched and traceried window, but also in the minor accessories, such 
as the glazing and the mode of opening the lights; and, finally, that though 
it delights in the high-pitched roof, as that best according with the senti- 
ment of the style, it admits, as occasion serves, of every form of roof, from 
the perfect flat upwards. 

“* But,’ I hear an objector ask, ‘ what will have become of your Gothic 
building when robbed of its pointed arches, its mullioned windows, and its 
high roofs? will it not be like ‘ Hamlet’ with the character of the Prince of 
Denmark dispensed with? Surely a building with lintelled openings or 
round arches, with wide, undivided windows, and with low roofs, can lay 
little claim to the name of Gothic; and it would be better at once to be 
satisfied with a style in which such are the essential features, than to adopt 
anything so effete as Gothic architecture robbed of all its leading character- 
istics!’ Nosuch thing. Even if I were advocating the omission of these 
characteristics, I believe a better style might be made out of what is left of 
Gothic architecture, than the dull, insipid style of the present day ; it would, 
to say the least, have the charm of novelty, and anything would be better 
than the wretched routine of our vernacular architecture.” 


All this is, perhaps, true abstractedly of Gothic architecture as 
a whole, but it is least true, if true at all, of the period recom- 
mended by Mr. Scott. Round-headed doorways, and square-topped 
windows, and flat roofs may be found in good Gothic work of all 
periods, but they are exceptions, and these exceptions are especially 
rare in the time of Edward I., which is the beau ideal of perfection, 
according to Mr. Scott’s theory. A building in which these ano- 
malies were introduced might still be Gothic, but it would hardly 
be Gothic of the best period. They would seem natural in the 
style of the fifteenth century, forced and unnatural in that of 
the thirteenth. 

Another fault we have noticed from which this book is not 
altogether free, namely, a slight tinge of Ruskinism; a love for 
foreign form and details, whilst always professing a preference for 
our national style, which is really the best adapted for our climate 
and our usages. There is throughout the chapters which treat 
practically of the management of the several details, a constant 
reference to foreign examples, with a spare reference to what we 
have remaining in England. This conveys to us the impression, 
either that English examples are purposely ignored, or that the 
writer is far better acquainted with the architecture of foreign 
countries than with that of his own. And yet, when speaking 
of the claims of pointed architecture, he says,— 

“The movement is a craving after the resumption of our national archi- 
tecture, the only genuine exponent of the civilization of the modern as dis- 
tinguished from the ancient world, of the Northern as distinguished from 
the Southern races.” 


Again, in lamenting over the work now being carried on at 
Alnwick, where large sums are being expended upon Italian work- 
manship, he breaks forth with— 


** Conceive for one moment what would have been the result, had all this 
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liberality and energy been directed to instructing them in the true style of 
our own country, and had these simple workmen, instead of being per- 
plexed by drilling them into producing fofms of ornament which they 
cannot comprehend, and which have no relation to the forms of Nature with 
which they are surrounded, been directed to study the ancient works 
within their reach,—as at York, Durham, or Hexham; or in those cloisters 
of which it is said that— 


* Nor herb nor floweret glistened there 
But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair.’ ” 


With this we perfectly agree. The theory is sound; but when 
Mr. Scott attempts to reduce it to practice, he seems entirely at 
fault. Indeed, we cannot help remarking that there is something 
ominous in the very pretty vignette in the title-page of this volume, 
where we have, as choice specimens, we presume, of the proposed 
“national” (English ?) style, a very tempting street-view, with the 
Cloth-hall of Ypres on the north, and the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice on the south, the Nuremberg fountain in the centre, and 
an Italian campanile in the background. We are not disposed 
to quarrel with the selection or the grouping, which is very effec- 
tive, but surely it would have been far more consistent with the 
professed object of the book to have given a group of old English 
buildings, such as Penshurst and Chalfield, or Mayfield and Stoke- 
say. Perhaps they would not have made such a pretty picture, 
but they would have been more true to the text. 

Every country in Europe has its own Gothic style, each of which 
has its merits, and each is worthy of separate study; but from 
particular circumstances the English Gothic is the best, and it is 
indigenous—it is not copied from any foreign country. Then why 
should our modern architects always fly off to foreign countries for 
examples, instead of searching out the fast-decaying remains in our 
own country, which their owners would soon learn to appreciate 
and to preserve, if they found that all educated persons agreed in 
setting a high value upon them, and that any one who destroyed 
them would be for ever disgraced and justly stigmatised as an 
ignorant, ruthless barbarian. It is because our architects and 
our amateurs systematically neglect the domestic buildings of the 
middle ages in our own country, that others learn to despise them, 
and to destroy them without scruple. And because Mr. Ruskin 
happens to have taken a mad fancy for the Gothic of Italy, and p 
has poured out his volumes of eloquent words upon the subject, t 
therefore he is supposed to have set the fashion, and nothing but a 
Italian Gothic will satisfy the small cligue who fancy that they a 
can dictate to all England. 

We are really sorry to have said so much against a work which, 
on the whole, we cordially recommend; it is only because we fear 
that this want of fidelity to his own principles will, in some degree, 
defeat his object. 
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CROKER’S ESSAYS 


In what may be called the pettifoggery of literature, the late Mr. Croker 
was an unrivalled adept. By patient delving he would undermine a mole- 
hill, and then complacently congratulate himself on having overthrown a 
mountain. His habit was to nibble at some unimportant fact in a noble 
composition, and then delude himself—or endeavour, by triumphant boast- 
ing, to delude others—into a belief that he had destroyed the credit of the 
work in which the fact occurred. His assiduity in this small work was 
extraordinary. He would engage in the veriest drudgery for months, in 
order to cast a doubt on the accuracy of a few dates in some delightful 
book in which taste and intellectual toil were intermingled, and would 
flatter himself that he had performed a great feat in finding a few specks 
where everybody else found warmth, and joy, and light. This singular 
faculty was, however, not the only capital he traded on in literature. Be- 
sides his microscopic eye for minute errors, he had a very extensive ac- 
quaintance both with written and traditional anecdotes, a narrow, super- 
ficial vein of small wit which much needed smelting, and an unscrupulous 
assurance—not to say audacity—in misrepresentation, which, after serving 
his purpose as a political writer well through many years, came at last to 
be more hurtful to the party he belonged to than to that which he opposed. 

In this collection of Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolu- 
tion, the whole of these characteristics are unblushingly displayed. As 
often as the author finds occasion to refer to any of those historians of the 
Revolution whose feelings and opinions are in any considerable degree un- 
favourable to the royal cause, their statements are unscrupulously set up as 
targets for his ‘small artillery” to be discharged against. Writers as 
respectable as Thiers, Mignet, and Lamartine are pricked and pelted in 
this manner, until their credit is—as Mr. Croker deludes himself into be- 
lieving—utterly and irremediably destroyed. But the historian against 
whom the fiercest rancour is directed is M. Thiers. In his attack on 
that individual, and his voluminous work, Mr. Croker shews much malice 
and no mercy. The unfortunate historian is convicted on the clearest 
hearsay evidence of poor and low birth; and the traces of this circum- 
stance, according to Mr. Croker, never are effaced. ‘Thus it was, we are 
told, that the great Napoleon never was a gentleman, and that M. Thiers 
“has always been, and will be, essentially wn peu gamin.” But disparage- 
ment of this kind, contemptible as it is, has the one good effect of exhibit- 
ing the petty spite of the writer, and, by that means, preparing the reader 
to receive with distrust the strictures which come afterwards. It is quite 
of a piece with that inaugural flourish in which Mr. Croker announces his 
intention to “‘ demolish utterly and irretrievably M. Thiers’ credit as an his- 
torian,’—an announcement which, when compared with the poor and lame 
accomplishment, brings visibly to mind the magniloquence of Pistol’s loud 
and empty threats. 

One of the sins which Mr. Croker is most incensed at, is the circum- 
stance of the historian not ascribing to the Duke of Orleans any very con- 
siderable part in instigating the earlier incidents of that revolution in which 
his own life at last was sacrificed. It is questionable, however, whether 
Mr. Croker does not exaggerate, in a much greater degree than M. Thiers 
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disguises, the extent and influence of the Duke’s interposition. There can 
be no doubt that Egalité was willing enough to avail himself of any chance 
the Revolution might afford to his ambition, or even to prepare an oppor- 
tunity by any safe and practicable interference with the popular explosion. 
But neither his machinations, nor those of any other individual, could have 
been—as Mr. Croker pretends they were—the cause of the Revolution. 
Of any cause more adequate than this—any wide-spread misery occasioned 
and exasperated by misrule—we find no mention in Mr. Croker’s bulky 
volume. The nearest approach to any recognition of the sufferings of the 
people is met with, midway in the work, in a sentence of which the grammar 
and the taste are equally atrocious :— 

“The public mind of France,’ says Mr. Croker, ‘had become so excited and perverted 
by a variety of causes, great and small, and of grievances real and imaginary, that at 
the proclamation for assembling the States-General the whole nation went mad, and to 
this hour has never recovered from ifs insanity, except in the intervals when the strait- 
waistcoat of a despot repressed, though it was unable to cure, them.’” 


This, it must be owned, is cold and hesitating enough, and scarcely 
comes to an acknowledgment even of the existence of those grievances 
which were, nevertheless, able in their terrible reality to bring wretchedness 
into the hearts and homes of millions. But Mr. Croker has no sympathies 
to spare on these plebeian woes. However it may have been with the 
great Napoleon, or with M. Thiers, he, as it is well known, was a well- 
bred gentleman who often “ dinner’d wi’ a lord,” and was always as eager 
as the young squire’s follower in Goldsmith’s play to damn anything low. 
Even his tenderness of nature is instinct with this high-breeding. He has 
no pity but for persons of exalted station, and yields nothing to the appeal 
of the historian :—“ Kind-hearted men, you who weep over the evils of the 
Revolution, [doubtless with too much reason,] shed also a few tears for the 
evils which occasioned it.” 

The mode of composition commonly pursued throughout the Essays has 
certainly far more of a polemical than of a philosophical character. Be- 
ginning with a foregone conclusion, the author freely cites those writings 
which support his own view, and attributes to them a degree of authority 
to which their claim is, to say the least, often questionable. "Where these 
fall short of the required testimony, a bold and plausible supposition is 
called in to clinch the argument. By this method an author may easily be 
successful to his heart’s content in making “the worse appear the better 
cause,” and in falsifying history at small cost of truth or reason. This, 
nevertheless, is the method Mr. Croker commonly adopts, so that a reader 
whose impressions of the French Revolution had been gathered solely from 
the pages of the work before us, would not only be moved to exclaim in his 
amazement, “‘ What mighty contests rise from trivial things!” but he would 
also have, in regard to almost every individual event, a notion absolutely 
false both of its cause and course. ‘Thus, for instance, in his account of 
the destruction of the paper-manufactory of M. Reveillon—an account 
avowedly designed to cast the blame-both of the outrage and the slaughter 
on the Duke of Orleans—Mr. Croker supports his own view of the affair by 
no circumstance more probable, or bearing more on the conclusion, than 
the facts that the Duke of Orleans had on that day collected the populace 
of Paris at a horse-race at Vincennes; that he, and subsequently his 
Duchess, passed through the mob; and that the actual perpetrators of the 
mischief were ferocious persons, who, as he does not hesitate to declare, 
were “evidently hired and guided by some unseen agency ;” and then, in 
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apparent confidence of carrying the convictions of his readers with him, he 
asks, ‘‘ who can doubt that the whole affair was concerted, and that the 
amiable and universally respected Duchess was thus brought forward by 
her profligate husband to encourage and protect his hired mob?” Mr. 
Croker, we believe, would have been at no loss to answer his own question. 
At the very time of putting it, he could not fail to know that the guilt 
which he imputed to the Duke of Orleans was not merely doubted, but 
disbelieved and dismissed as an atrocious calumny by all but the adherents 
to the royal cause in France; and that two distinguished historians of the 
Revolution, whose works are in everybody’s hands,—M. Michelet and 
Mr. Carlyle,—have recorded far more than a doubt of the delinquency in 
question. M. Michelet, indeed, retorts the charge upon the court-party 
with vigour and effect. The court, alone, were likely to be gainers by 
that delay in the meeting of the States-General which the riot at its out- 
break bid fair to occasion, Under the cannon of the Bastille, the crowd 
were at the mercy of the court, and might, if the authorities had wished 
it, have been dispersed by a word. Besenval, whose energetic measures 
terminated the disturbance in the end, got from the court no thanks for 
his interference. It is probable enough that he was felt to have marred a 
promising plot. Mr. Carlyle refers to the suspicion of the outrage having 
been instigated by the court, and to the recorded fact that Besenval’s good 
service in restoring order was unnoticed at Versailles; but his own convic- 
tion evidently points to a more popular and far more portentous origin :— 
‘Might one not rather,” he says, ‘attribute it to Diana in the shape of 
Hunger? to some twin Dioscuwri—Oppression and Revenge—so often 
seen in the battles of men? Poor Lackalls, all betoiled, besoiled, encrusted 
into dim defacement ; into whom, nevertheless, the breath of the Almighty 
has breathed a living soul! To them it is clear only that eleutheromaniac 
Philosophism has yet baked no bread; that Patriot Committee-men will 
level down to their own level, and no lower. Brigands, or whatever they 
might be, it was bitter earnest with them. They bury their dead with the 
title of Defenseurs de la Patrie, Martyrs of the good Cause.” 

This deplorable condition of the great mass of the French people is, 
however, an adequate and very probable cause, not merely of particular 
outrages, but of the entire Revolution, of which, as we have already said, 
Mr. Croker has not condescended to take cognizance. Raking out from 
any source his nauseating detail of the crimes and horrors which the excited 
passions of the time gave birth to, lavishing his most extravagant praise on 
the illustrious victims whose disastrous lot it was to be seated on the throne 
when the day of that dread reckoning came, heaping calumny and coarse 
abuse on all who were conspicuous for their service to the popular cause ; 
the author has surely defeated his own purpose by absurd exaggeration on 
the one hand, and unfair concealment on the other. His readers will be 
simple, indeed, if they are capable of accepting his one-sided account of the 
events which he enlarges on, without at least enquiring into the antecedent 
circumstances of the people’s state. Such an enquiry would undoubtedly 
bring to light a vast accumulation of grievances, ample enough to account 
for and excuse, though not to justify, the Revolution. It would bring to 
light an oppressive and insane misgovernment which had grown at last in- 
tolerable to the millions whom it trampled on, and in which sagacious 
minds had foreseen for years the terrible convulsion that ensued. It would 
bring to light a condition of affairs in which, not merely, as it was de- 
scribed by a great political writer, the privileged few were gorged with 
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superfluities whilst the hungry multitude wanted the very necessaries of 
life, but in which these extremes of privation and excess proceeded by 
direct causation from a mass of barbarous edicts and enactments, of which 
the one dominant purpose was to get, the means of increasing the pri- 
vileges of the nobles by grinding down and harrying the poor. And it 
would bring to light, at the meeting of the States-General, an auspicious 
moment when the people’s hearts were warmed with hope that their afflic- 
tions were at last to be considered and relieved—a moment when their 
well-meaning but weak-minded king, could he have turned a deaf ear to 
the delirious ravings of his courtiers and his queen, might still have kept 
his station as the ruler of a people in whom love and gratitude would have 
been added to an immemorial reverence for the throne. But the oppor- 
tunity was lost, and the ancient monarchy was lost with it. 

Mr. Croker is, for the most part, most furious in his abuse in those in- 
stances in which there is the least to blame, just as his eulogiums are most 
vociferous where he has the most suspicious characters to deal with. He 
has an evident satisfaction, though not a talent, in maintaining paradoxes, 
and sets about the task of throwing dirt on the Girondists with as much 
eagerness as he manifests in his endeavour to efface the stains which rest 
on Marie Antoinette. In the case of the unfortunate queen, the question is 
not one which it was well to open. It is impossible to forget the contrast be- 
tween the “ delightful vision,” in the morning-dawn of loveliness and grace, 
by which Burke was dazzled at Versailles, and the mournful and grey- 
haired, yet still queenly woman, going, amidst jeers and execrations, on a 
tumbrel to the place of execution; and it is impossible, also, not to feel 
that there must have been, between these two periods of that checkered 
life, agonies of suffering which should compensate for many sins. But 
within a month after the queen’s death, a far nobler soul was set free from 
a form yet queenlier in its beauty by the executioner’s axe; and, if Mr. 
Croker had not resolved on running-a-muck against all the revolutionists, 
we think he would have found in the characters, the motives, and the 
conduct, both of Madame Roland and many of her friends of the Gironde, 
much that should have saved them from the rancour of his coarse and com- 
monly unfounded imputations. Some at least amongst the Girondists, even 
if they were not heroes and martyrs, were neither presumptuous, cowardly, 
nor weak; and, though unfortunate, were not unfortunate intriguers. But 
their friend, the wife of Roland, must be judged of by herself, and we ques- 
tion whether Mr. Croker could have understood her better than he appears 
to have understood those passages of her writings which he garbled in 
translating. If she was not a heroine, we shall look in vain for one amongst 
the memories of illustrious women. Her charm of manner and her glorious 
beauty were womanly attractions which her strong and well-stored intellect 
cast into the shade; but even that intellect, and the social influence it gave 
her, were made to minister to the demands of a moral nature which, with- 
out neglecting the least and lowliest of domestic duties, embraced within 
the range of its affections the grandest human objects, and kept faithful to 
them with a devotedness which lasted until death. 

Mr. Croker tells us, in the mongrel speech that he delights in, that 
“those who wish to think with unmixed admiration of Madame Roland 
must take her up where she left the world—at the guichet of the Con- 
ciergerie.” This is an opinion which the essayist might probably hold un- 
disturbed possession of, since there was nothing in her previous life by 
which the admiration of her genius could be lessened, except her political 
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views ; and those who would on that score withhold their admiration, would 
assuredly enough not find that her patriotic spirit had lost any of its energy 
in that last abode. With some verbal alteration, the remark would be with 
more propriety applied to Marie Antoinette, whom Mr. Croker panegyrizes 
with all the extravagance, but without the eloquence, of Mr. Burke. His 
Essay on “ The Captivity in the Temple” is, upon the whole, the least offen- 
sive portion of his work. It contains fewer passages of special-pleading and 
vituperation, and those which it contains are counterbalanced in effect by 
the sympathy which cannot be withheld from the afflicted mother and her 
unoffending child. Her prison-life is a homily on the instability of human 
greatness. The hapless queen—fallen from a splendour as magnificent 
as ever woman ruled and revelled in—is seen, with her royal sister at her 
side, ‘‘ sitting up later than usual mending their clothes,” and screening 
the light she worked by with a shawl, from her sick and sleeping child. 
It was at this moment that the brutal order came which robbed her of the 
one consolation that remained to her in the ministration of a mother’s love, 
Her son, the descendant of a long line of kings, was taken from her, to 
be consigned to the most denaturalizing tutelage that ever fiendish wicked- 
ness devised. This, however, of necessity was her crowning woe. De- 
throned, widowed, and degraded, she had been sanctified by her affliction, 
and the death that was so near at hand came to her as a blessing. But 
even this sorry alleviation is denied us as we contemplate the child’s fate. 
Metamorphosed, almost, by the devilish cruelty of his tormentors into the 
very wolf-cub they called him; perverted in mind; diseased, to a disgusting 
state, in body; and dying at last from the consequences of inaction, dirt, 
and hunger, by a slow and shocking death; the history of this poor boy 
is the most painful narrative of a child’s sufferings that we know of in the 
whole range of fact or fiction. Some of the grander tragedies of the Re- 
volution may find extenuation or excuse in motives not ignoble, but this 
isolated crime stands out in its solitary baseness, alike impolitic and unpro- 
voked,—the wanton and ferocious murder of a helpless child. 

There is a large class of readers—those who delight in petty details and 
minute specification of localities and dates—who will find in the abundance 
of particulars of this kind some sort of set-off to the excessive and unfair 
party-spirit which envenoms all the Essays. If it had ever happened to 
Mr. Croker—on being assured, as we should suppose he often must have 
been, that his genius did not lie in the faculty of taking broad and liberal 
views of a subject, or of conducting close and clear argumentation, or of 
making courteous opposition to an adversary, to ask, with Garrick’s 
Scotchman, ‘‘ Then where the de’il does it lie, mon?” we think the proper 
answer would have been, in an attention to the lesser circumstances of time 
and place, and an acquaintance with the multitude of small matters which 
are often interesting, and oftener unimportant. Robert Hall remarks of a 
celebrated philosophical writer, that ‘‘he is always polishing away at the 
corner of a subject,” and this misapplication of labour, this toil without pro- 
fit, would seem to be one of the bad consequences of Mr. Croker’s peculiar 
intellectual gift. It enables him, on the otlter hand, to give to his readers, 
at small cost of scissors and paste, and scarcely larger cost of thought, a 
mass of trifling information which would not easily be found elsewhere. The 
Essays on “The Revolutionary Tribunals” and ‘‘ The Guillotine” supply 
the best examples of the detail we refer to, and they would undoubtedly— 
if their dross of rancour and misrepresentation were purged off—possess a 
certain value of the kind which has been most popular in some of Mr. 
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Croker’s other writings. In the first of these two Essays there is a copious 
record of the wholesale slaughter which has made the Reign of Terror 
justly infamous for ever, and which has at the same time enabled those 
who would give to the people no other participation in government but that 
of paying for it, to point the moral of their argument with a reference to 
these horrible events. But there are also other morals which that frightful 
chronicle teaches with a clear and deep significance, and which are never- 
theless not discernible in Mr. Croker’s pages. Two such there are, espe- 
cially, which a great philosophical historian of the Revolution has made 
ready to our hands. After giving—on the authority of Montgaillard—four 
thousand as the number of persons who were “ guillotined, fusilladed, noy- 
aded, done to dire death,” Mr. Carlyle adds,—‘‘It is a horrible sum of 
human lives, M. l’Abbé ;—some ten times as many shot rightly on a field 
of battle, and one might have had his glorious victory with Ze Deum. It is not 
far from the two-hundredth part of what perished in the entire Seven Years’ 
War. By which Seven Years’ War did not the great Fritz wrench Tiesia from 
the great Theresa; and a Pompadour, stung by epigrams, satisfy herself 
that she could not be an Agnes Sorel ? The head of man is a strange vacanv 
sounding-shell, M. l’Abbé, and studies Cocker to small purpose.” The 
second of these momentous lessons, with its warning voice sonorous as a 
trumpet-tone, rises upwards for all rulers on the earth to hear. The his- 
torian says,—‘ Wherefore let all men know what of depth and of height 
is still revealed in man; and, with fear and wonder, with just sympathy 
and just antipathy, with clear eye and open heart, contemplate it and ap- 
propriate it, and draw innumerable inferences from it. This inference, for 
example, among the first:—that ‘if the gods of this lower world will sit 
on their glittering thrones, indolent as Epicurus’ gods, with the living 
chaos of ignorance and hunger weltering uncared-for at their feet, and 
smooth parasites preaching Peace, peace, where there is no peace, then 
the dark chaos, it would seem, will rise,—has risen, and, O heavens! has 
_it not turned their skins into breeches for itself? That there should be no 
second sans-culottism in our earth for a thousand years, let us understand 
well what the first was; and let rich and poor of us go and do otherwise.” 
But we get no lesson of this sort from Mr. Croker. He is consistent to 
the end, and allows no charity towards the poor to mitigate his wrath 
against the Revolution. His last words hold up the horrors that attended 
it as a warning and example of “the incalculable excesses of popular in- 
sanity.” A wiser moralist, or a more Christian one, might have enquired, 
with the writer we have just quoted, what made the people mad; but the 
question would have been an inconvenient one, and would moreover, if it 
had been answered honestly, have spoiled the unity of feeling that prevails 
throughout the Essays. It was quite enough for Mr. Croker to make the 
worst of the madness, without being inquisitive into the causes of it. To 
have set before his readers the hastiest sketch of that “inborn tyranny of 
years” beneath which the millions lay “ broken and trembling,” or the 
briefest and the barest catalogue of those enormous and heart-breaking 
oppressions which had accumulated on the peasantry at the time when 
Arthur Young travelled amongst them ; to have described the feverish joy 
and hope with which, under that burden of intolerable suffering, the an- 
nouncement of the meeting of the States-General was hailed throughout 
the land, and then to recount the futile efforts which the court and aris- 
tocracy made to frustrate the expectations of the people, and make a solemn 
mockery of the measure by which alone their grievances might be re- 
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dressed ; and, finally, to add to these occasions of distrust, and hatred, and 
alarm, the apprehensions which could hardly fail to be excited by the known 
hostility of almost every European court, and by the noise of armies 
gathering to support the quarrel of insulted kings, and the fears of treason 
in the heart of France itself ;—this, we apprehend, however ill it might have 
suited Mr. Croker’s purposes, would have afforded a far truer and more 
satisfactory explanation of the insanity that overspread the land, than any 
of the silly views of individual ambition to which the Revolution is dis- 
honestly ascribed. One of the great historians of the Revolution, referring 
to those whose delight it is to put forward these contemptible causes, 
somewhat discourteously exclaims,—“ Paltry fools! try to explain by a 
straw, washed away by the waves, the agitation of the ocean.” 

It is easy to understand the appearance of these Essays, in the first 
instance, in the pages of a party-journal which maintains particular views ; 
but it is less easy to conceive of any adequate motive for this elaborate and 
revised republication. We hope that the number is not large of readers 
who will coincide entirely in Mr. Croker’s extreme opinions, and be con- 
tented to look with him only on the one side of the shield on which the 
Revolution is pourtrayed ; and we are assured that the readers who are not 
in this category will be disposed to be impatient, if not indeed indignant, at 
the undisguised extravagance and one-sidedness in which the author has 
indulged. Even the chief personages in the history have very little of that 
mingled good and evil which we look for in the characters of mortals. 
Mr. Croker uses no middle-tint, but paints in his sitters, either in perfect 
light or utter shade—as saints, or something antithetical to saints—ac- 
cording to the party they belonged to. In his mature judgment he looks 
on Roland and Pétion “as only meaner and more hypocritical villains, — 
quite as guilty, quite as bloody, but only more contemptible, than the 
Marats, the Dantons, and the Robespierres;” and he looks on Marie 
Antoinette as “ one of the noblest and the purest’ of women, distinguished, 
forsooth, by “the grandeur of her mind, the courageous wisdom of her 
counsels,”’ and “the minute and laborious, yet wide and lofty, fulfilment of 
all her duties.” For whose instruction can the historical Essays which are 
written on this principle be designed? Thanks to the spread of knowledge, 
such balderdash—and there is an abundance of it in the volume—would 
make a schoolboy smile. . 

Even the style of Mr. Croker’s Essays is not such as can be very heartily 
commended. In the easy, unlaboured passages it is not seldom slovenly 
and inexact in construction, and in the more elaborate ones, cold and 
turgid. A more serious objection to it is the occasional incorporation of 
French words into the text where English synonyms might easily be found, 
and a frequent use of coarse expressions in mistake for strong ones. There 
is a compensating merit in the clearness which leaves it scarcely ever pos- 
sible to misunderstand the author’s meaning. It should be moreover men- 
tioned in the meagre list of recommendations of the volume, that there is a 
map of those localities in the French capital in which the chief scenes of 
the great tragedy of the Revolution were evolved, and that the publisher’s 
part in the preparation of the work has been performed in such manner as 
to deserve the very highest praise. 
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JOHN HODGSON, 
THE HISTORIAN OF NORTHUMBERLAND *. 


Ir was in the year 1822 that an esteemed correspondent, under the signa- 
ture of “ Archeus,” communicated to our pages some particulars relative 
to Warkworth Bridge, Bothal Castle, and other Northumbrian localities ; 
replete with valuable information, and in illustration of certain woodcuts 
of those places which had appeared in our recently-published volume. That 
correspondent was the Rev. John Hodgson, the learned and laborious histo- 
rian of Northumberland ; whose ultimate fate it was, after devoting through- 
out a period of nearly thirty years every moment that he could conscienti- 
ously spare from his clerical duties to the elucidation of the past history and 
antiquities of his adopted county, to end a toilsome and ill-requited life—a 
life, we fear, greatly embittered in its latter moments by disappointment and 
neglect, on June 12, 1845, Unblessed, too, with affluence, and unsupported 
by the encouragement he so well deserved, he was denied the consolation, 
ere he was called hence, of putting the finishing hand to what to him was 
truly a “labour of love.” At his death his History was—and still is— 
incomplete: for his spirit and his mantle no successor has been found. 

And yet, though neglected in his lifetime, and gathered to his fathers 
what we may call, the short space of human life considered, many years 
ago, John Hodgson still lives in the memory of the surviving few who, 
enjoying the opportunity of his friendship, though beyond their power to 
reward, knew how to appreciate, his virtues, his talents, and his labours; 
and here we have, in 1857, at the hands of a warm-hearted man, who 
speaks of him from the experiences of more than thirty years, who “ wishes 
well to his memory, and who would have him live in honour, though he be 
dead,”’ a graceful tribute to his worth; a record, to use the truthful words 
of its dedication to his memory, “of a life spent in true Christian faith, 
humility, and usefulness.” ‘‘ Imperfect”? though Mr. Raine, with a modest 
ingenuousness, may call the work, we can hardly, all things considered, 
admit it to be; for, bearing in mind the singular unobtrusiveness of Hodg- 
son’s disposition, the many hours that he must have spent apart from the 
society of his fellow-men, and the fragmentary and miscellaneous nature of 
the sources from which his biographer has had to cull his numerous items 
of information, he has succeeded, to our thinking, in placing before his 
readers far more in connexion with Hodgson’s history—that of his early life 
in particular—than even those in the midst of whom he lived and died might 
@ priori have had fair reason to expect. As Hodgson, too, was not only a 
county historian of the highest order, and a poet, in Mr. Raine’s opinion, 
“of considerable merit,”’ but also had devoted much of his time te botanical, 
geological, and philosophical studies, and, by way of finishing-stroke to his 
character, lived the life of an “humble, painstaking, contented parish 
priest,” there must of necessity be much in the book, as the writer sug- 
gests, to interest “not merely the general reader, or the antiquary and 
topographer, but also the poet, the naturalist, the geologist, the experi- 
mental philosopher, and the parish priest.” To all these diversified classes 
of readers we cordially recommend the volume ; for, whether we regard the 
motives by which the worthy writer has been animated, or the able manner 
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in which he has thus far executed a delicate and difficult task, every en- 
couragement, in our opinion, is due to the work. 

In acknowledgment of the obligations due to this able historian from the 
antiquarian world, a few of our pages will be not inappropriately devoted 
to an outline sketch of his life, or rather that portion of it which forms the 
subject of Mr. Raine’s present volume: to him, with but few and trifling 
exceptions, we shall be indebted for-our leading facts and statements. 

John Hodgson (or Hodjun, as the Northumbrians, with a somewhat 
perverse cacophony, persist in calling the name,) was born at Swindale, in 
the parish of Shap, in Westmoreland, November 4,1779. His father was 
Isaac Hodgson, stonemason, and his mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Rawes, of that parish. In his early infancy his parents removed 
to Rosgill, another hamlet in the same vicinity; a place of which he loved 
to speak, in after years, not only as his childhood’s home, but as the spot 
where was first developed his early taste for Natural History. 

At an early year he was put to school with Mrs. Jackson, a relative of 
his father ; a person of whom he se.ms to have entertained throughout life 
some rather vivid reminiscences :— 

“T remember Mrs. Jackson very well,” he says, in his Journal of 1844; “for, stepping 


on a duck in the dark entrance into the school, she struck my face with her birch-rod 
so severely, that it made me black and blue.” 


Hodgson, though destined to be a poet, was not yet of sufficiently poetic 
years, we presume, to imitate the example of Johnson; who, on encoun- 
tering a similar mishap, made some amends by composing an epitaph or 
elegy—we forget which—on the unfortunate duck. 

Like his even more unlucky prototype, the victim of Shenstone’s 
“‘ Schoolmistress,” he not improbably— 


“did declare 
His grievous wrong ; his dame’s unjust behest ;” 


and, to all appearance, not in vain; for immediately after this misadven- 
ture he became a pupil in the grammar-school at Bampton, in the near 
vicinity, under the care of the Rev. John Bowstead, (uncle of Dr. Bowstead, 
the late Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry,) a village Busby, who, whatever 
his other acquirements, would appear not to have worshipped the Graces, so 
far as ordinary parlance was concerned. “ I’ve eddecated three hundert 
preests, I hev, at hev ee,” was his boast in after life: but had he not ina 
great degree compensated for so uncouth a dialect by soundness of scholar- 
ship and unremitting assiduity as a teacher, his “ three hundert preests,” 
we are inclined to think, would have stood a fair chance of grazing on 
Westmoreland pastures to the end of their lives. 

From the age of seven until nineteen, Hodgson, according to his own 
account, spent many idle years at school, paying less attention, perhaps, to 
his books than to his fishing-rod and gun. His time, however, was not 
wholly misspent : from an early date he seems to have imbibed an enthusi- 
astic love for antiquities; and “ during this period,” his biographer says, 
**he stored his mind with a considerable stock of classical learning, ac- 
quired more than a superficial knowledge of mathematics, and became a 
chemist, a botanist, and also a geologist, to a certain extent.” Poetic com- 
position, too, occupied some portion of his schoolboy-days; but none of the 
productions of his early Muse—no great loss, probably, to the literary 
world—are known to have survived. The love for classical literature with 
which, under Mr. Bowstead’s tuition, he became imbued, never forsook 
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him ; for in after life it was strongly observable that his “ mind was stored 
with the beauties of the classical authors, whether of Greece or Rome, and, 
before his memory failed him, he was apt, but not obtrusive or pedantic, in 
quotation from their writings.” 

Exhibitions or other University advantages Bampton School had none ; 
so, as soon as Hodgson’s prolonged schoolboy-days were over, he had to 
turn out into the world, and that too in the humble and ill-requited guise of 
a village schoolmaster. Matterdale, in Cumberland, was the first place of 
his location, and eleven pounds per annum was the munificent stipend upon 
which he was to grow fat—if he could. The place, however, had its ad- 
vantages, for “ here it was,” Mr. Raine says,— 

“that his geological pursuits began to assume a character, and lead him into courses 
of thought and reflection, laying in his mind the foundation upon which he continued 
to build fabrics of geological results and discoveries during the remainder of his life.” 


At Matterdale, however, as was to be anticipated, Hodgson did not 
long remain. After what he calls—and well he might, the eleven pounds 
considered—* a frightful summer and winter,” he removed to another vil- 
lage school, at Stainton, near Penrith. Here he resided till 1801, when he 
was appointed to the mastership of Sedgefield School, in Durham, a spot 
where, spite of its name, ominous of nought but barren pastures, he must 
have found himself comparatively “ in clover,” considering that its endow- 
ments and other emoluments were little short of £40 per annum. This 
change, too, in other respects seems to have been a great step in advance 
for Hodgson ; as the hitherto secluded village schoolmaster was now brought 
into closer contact with the amenities and refinements of social life. By 
both Mr. Barrington, (afterwards Viscount Barrington,) the rector, and his 
two curates, Hodgson seems to have been much caressed—indeed, to spoiling 
almost. Years after, when all official connection had ceased between them, 
the rector never failed to treat him and to speak of him with kindness, and 
would frequently invite him on a visit to Durham during his residence 
there as prebendary :— 

“ Mr. Hodgson,” said Lady Barrington to him one day, during one of these visits, in 
the hearing of Mr. Surtees, “ you look very unwell: what can we do for you?” “ Lady 
Barrington,” said he, in reply, “I thank you for your kindness ; but, if I must tell the 
truth, I shall never be well again till I get back to my quiet home. Your late hours 
destroy me.” 

An ungracious answer to his kind hostess, to our thinking. In the spirit 
of Martial’s reproof to Cato, his friend Surtees might well have whispered 
him, Better to have stayed at home, than knowingly place himself in a posi- 
tion to cause discomfort to himself and others. While at Sedgefield he 
was offered a salary of £300 per annum as director of the Lemmington Iron 
Works, near Newcastle ; an offer, however, which he declined, as wishing, 
to use his own words, “ to pursue a literary rather than a mercantile life.” 
In 1802, Hodgson appears to have obtained a title for holy orders, as 
‘on the Ist of May in that year,” his biographer says, “I find the Bishop 
of Durham writing to him, and consenting to receive the signatures of the 
two Sedgefield curates, in addition to that of Lord Barrington, to his testi- 
monials, as he was unknown to any beneficed clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

The name of the curacy which he had been offered as a title does not 
appear, but not improbably, Mr. Raine thinks, it was that of Sedgefield” 


* It is equally probable that his mastership of Sedgefield School gave him a title for 
orders, 
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itself. Little matter, however; for upon his examination by Dr. Burgess, 
the bishop’s chaplain—an absurd man, evidently, spite of his “ mild amia- 
bility,” and, although “a consummate classical scholar,” not without a 
smack of pedantry, perhaps,—poor Hodgson, who “ lost all confidence in 
himself the moment he entered the room,” was rejected, and had to return 
“to his school and its confinement, bowed down to the ground with dis- 
appointment.” At Sedgefield, however, the days of his sojourn were num- 
bered ; for in 1804, being obliged to resign his office from ill-health, he 
accepted the mastership of Lanchester School, some seven or eight miles to 
the west of Durham,—the duties of which were considerably lighter. 
Here, too, he was more fortunate in his quest of holy orders; for ere 
many months had elapsed he obtained a nomination to the sub-curacy 
of Esh and Satley, to be held in conjunction with his school. Dr. Burgess, 
of “ plucking”’ notoriety, had in the meantime been elevated to the episcopal 
bench, and Dr. Carlyle, a chaplain with more rational views as to the scho- 
lastic requirements of village curates, had succeeded in his place. Having 
duly passed his examination, Hodgson was admitted, with letters dimissory, 
into deacon’s orders by the Bishop of Carlisle, June 3, 1804. On the 29th 
of September in the following year he was ordained priest in Durham Ca- 
thedral, on the same title, by the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Hodgson, however, still continued to reside at Lanchester, some three 
miles from either chapel, the chapels themselves being about the same dis- 
tance from each other; and as he had on his hands the whole of the Sunday 
duties of both, together with the usual week-day ministrations, “ many a long 
and weary walk, in all weathers,” as his biographer says, must he have had 
to take. While at Lanchester, spite of his multiplied duties—and Hodgson 
was not the man to shirk them—its fine trout-streams seem to have 
engaged his attention, and gunpowder, it is said, makes its appearance 
among his items of expenditure. His payment for board and lodging at 
this period was at the rate of £14 per annum ;—either Hodgson, it would 
appear, must have been a man of small appetite, or his landlord a man of 
enlarged benevolence,—a point on which his biographer leaves us at a loss. 
His time, however, for emancipation from the pedagogue’s drudgery was 
not yet come. To eke out the slender income of his curacy, he had still 
to teach the village school; instructing the boys up-stairs and the girls 
below, with a ladder between. His way of managing the two departments 
at once—the girls proving the more restive of the two—was curious: he 
would stand on the ladder, and ever and anon exhibit his black head zn 
terrorem to the boys above, leaving, for the nonce, the rest of his body 
to do magisterial duty with the village damsels below. Ten pounds, 
and a few meagre weekly pence, formed his stipend for this “ weary 
work.” 

At Lanchester, however, he contrived to make one great step in know- 

ledge; it was while living here that he commenced his acquaintance 
with the coal formation, the results of which investigations proved of great 
practical utility to him in after life. Here, too, strewed as the country 
was in every direction with vestiges of the Roman reign in Britain, and 
located himself in the very midst of a Roman encampment, he found— 
“a mine of the most exciting antiquarian wealth, in which had laboured Camden 
and Horsley, to say nothing of those Dii minorum gentium, Gale, Stukeley, Huater, 
Hutchinson, and last, though not least in his own honest estimation, Cade. Rv all 
these, in their order of time, had the Roman camp at Lanchester been investigate: and 
described ; but each succeeding year had brought to light new records, numismat 2 or 
lapidary, of its ancient inhabitants, calling for elucidation.” 
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At this period, too, amid the varied avocations of preaching, teaching, 
fishing, shooting, exploring, and writing poetry, he seems to have instituted 
an acquaintance with some of the more zealous antiquarians of the northern 
counties. In 1807 he lost his father, who died in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age: his mother survived till August, 1809. 

Hodgson’s first appearance as an author was in a small volume intituled, 
“ Poems written at Lanchester, by John Hodgson, clerk. London, 1807.” 
The book, which his biographer describes as a work of “ intrinsic merit,” 
contains a poem called “ Woodlands,” “ Longovicum®’, a Vision,” and five 
“ Odes.” For Mr. Raine’s lengthy extracts from the “ Woodlands,” the 
* Odes,” and a poem “ To the Author’s Mother on his Birthday,” we can 
afford no room ; the less perhaps to be regretted, as it is for his labours as 
an antiquarian that Hodgson must claim to be remembered by posterity. 
As to “ Longovicum,” the main object of the poem, Mr. Raine remarks, 
was probably “ to serve as a text, to which might be appended numerous 
learned and interesting notes, relative to the history of the camp itself, the 
result of reading and personal observation. To Lanchester, in fact, we owe 
‘The Roman Wall.’” Although highly complimented more than once on 
his poetic vein, it was his remark in after life, “ I often wish, on account 
of its faults, that every copy was burnt,” and occasionally he was heard to 
regret that the volume was in existence. 

Still, however, a rolling stone, and fulfilling in all probability the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the adage, Hodgson became, in 1806, curate to 
Dr. Prosser, rector of Gateshead; a personage of whom he had, in after 
years, little to relate, beyond his penchant for seeing his curates’ heads 
adorned at visitations with singular hats. Shortly after his departure from 
Lanchester, the incumbent died, and great was the wish of the people that 
Hodgson should succeed him. In the selection, however, of a minister, 
the patron’s comfort is, of course, much more concerned than that of the 
parishioners ; and as the bishop, who happened to be the patron of Lan- 
chester, had some other person’s worldly interests in view, the unanimous 
petition of the parishioners in Hodgson’s behalf was unattended with 
success. 

Amid the arduous duties of the populous parish of Gateshead, in the per- 
formance of which he seems to have received much notice from the more 
affluent portion of his flock, Hodgson still found time to keep a journal—of 
a very miscellaneous nature, it is true—to become a member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society at Newcastle, and to attend the lectures there. 
His stay, however, at Gateshead was destined to be of but short duration. 
On the cession of Dr. Prosser in 1808, Mr. Phillpotts, the present venerable 
Bishop of Exeter, was collated to the benefice ; and with him Hodgson was 
making the necessary arrangements respecting his curacy, when, by the 
kind offices of the patron, Cuthbert Ellison, Esq.,.of Hebburn-hall, he 
was presented to the perpetual curacy of Jarrow and Heworth, in the 
county of Durham :— 





* And thus did he become,” in his biographer’s words, “no longer a stipendiary curate, 
but the incumbent of one of the most ancient and famous parishes in the whole North of 
England ; the representative of a college of holy men who, from Jarrow and her sister 
establishment of Monkwearmouth, shed the light of learning, sacred and secular, over 
the widely extending kingdom of Northumbria.” 


Yor did Mr. Ellison’s beneficence stop here. From Mr, Raine’s pages we 





© The Roman name of Lanchester. 
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find that in future life it was manifested a thousand different ways. For 
this kind patron and his family, Hodgson, as in duty bound, entertained the 
most sincere feelings of gratitude and respect to his dying day. 

Though Hodgson, his private pursuits and his enthusiastic love for anti- 
quity taken into consideration, cannot but be considered as fortunate in ob- 
taining this preferment, the income of the curacy, as his biographer says, 
“afforded an inadequate compensation for the spiritual services of so pains- 
taking a man.” The church of Jarrow was in the number of those which 
had been “robbed of their rights by the strong arm of the Dissolution,” 
and its income was soon found, by painful experience, to be barely suffi- 
cient to procure for its incumbent the necessaries of life. In 1811 the 
population amounted to 6,303 souls, and the sum-total of the yearly stipend 
was only £116. By the year 1819, however, £1,400 had been collected 
from various sources, and duly invested for the increase of the endowment. 

How ably Hodgson performed his duties here, and what they were, we 
learn from the following anecdote ; which again introduces us to the clerical 
martinet who had so relentlessly rejected him on his first application for 
orders :— 


“«That’s a wonderful man, that Mr. Hodgson,’ said a gentleman one evening in 
Durham, in a crowded room, whilst looking on over a whist-table: ‘ye’ll hardly be- 
lieve it, but he has the churches of Heworth and Jarrow, and he has so many duties 
every Sunday, of one kind or another, that he’s never done; and yet, after all, he gives 
a second evening service at Heworth: but he is sometimes so tired that he can only 
read the exhortation and confession before he begins his sermon.’ ‘That’s very wrong,’ 
spoke a reverend personage, ‘very wrong, sir; quite contrary to the canons.’ ‘The 
canons!’ replied the first speaker, ‘the canons, did you say? Why, as to the canons, 
just that,’ snapping his forefinger and thumb with such a noise that there was an in- 
stant silence in the room: ‘the canons, you know, my Lord, say a clergyman is not to 
play at cards, and there are you, a bishop, with the ace of trumps in your hand.’ The 
bishop was the chaplain of 1802 by whom poor Hodgson had been rejected in his ex- 
amination for holy orders, and the gentleman, who is happily still alive, was a privi- 
leged person in the habit of telling plain truths in a way peculiar to himself; a man 
who has not unfrequently said a good thing, and, with all his peculiarities, has done 
many a kind one.” 


The sauce so aptly administered to the bishop on this occasion was as 
piquant, if not quite as relishing, as any that ever came from the far-famed 
repertory of his lordship’s near relative in the Strand. 

Another step in life—and of more importance, too, than essays with the 
paint-brush ; to which he had been recently, though with no great success, 
devoting his leisure hours. On the 11th of January, 1810, Hodgson be- 
came a married man. The wife of his choice, destined to be “ the sharer 
in her husband’s joys and sorrows for thirty-five long years,” was Jane 
Bridget, daughter of Mr. Richard Kell, a stone-merchant residing at Heworth 
Shore. It was about the same period also that he entered into an engagement 
with the proprietors of “* The Beauties of England and Wales,” to write an 
account of Northumberland for that publication; and would that, for his 
own peace of mind, he had been contented with writing thus far of Northum- 
berland, and no farther! Seventy-five guineas was to be the remuneration, 
with £20 for travelling expenses. With his characteristic energy, Hodg- 
son now commenced a personal survey of the county; and it was on this 
occasion, in all probability, that he first became acquainted with the hills 
and valleys, the moors and rivers, the ruins and battle-fields that charac- 
terize the locality with which his name was destined to be so honourably 
and so lastingly connected. His letters to his wife while upon his travels, 
forming a complete journal, are replete with interest, and we really feel some 
GENT. Mae. Vou. CCIV. G 
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regret that we have no room to spare for extracts. His results, no doubt, 
were of more practical utility than those of his brother clergyman Dr. Syn- 
tax, who was also out upon his rambles, and ever and anon writing home to 
Dolly much about the same period; but in abstractedness and absence of 
mind Hodgson might fairly vie with the worthy Doctor. We have his 
biographer’s word for it, that seldom did he pay a visit to a friend’s house 
without leaving something behind him; and in his very first letter home he 
says, —“‘I have lost my pencil-case, my ivory rule, and two of my new 
pencils; and also my gold breast-pin. I hope I shall not lose myself.” 

A pretty fair list of waifs and strays for one epistle, at all events. 

It was while upon these travels that he made the acquaintance of the 
Rev. Antony Hedley, then residing at Hexham, a zealous antiquarian, anda 
frank, open-hearted, hospitable man ; an acquaintance which soon ripened 
into a warm friendship, only to terminate with the life of Hedley, in 
1835,—a pleasing memoir of whom Hodgson subsequently published. 
Mr. Hedley was probably, for several years, the only one of Hodgson’s 
correspondents to whom he wrote with freedom and ease,—not merely on 
topographical pursuits, to which the former was passionately devoted, but 
on the ordinary topics of the day. Hodgson’s letters to Hedley, with the 
exception of one or two only, unfortunately are not to be found. 

In 1810, Hodgson’s account of Northumberland in the “ Beauties” was 
published ;—in Mr. Raine’s opinion, unquestionably the best of the whole 
series. In the same year, also, Hodgson again appeared before the public 
as a poet. This time it was a small 12mo. volume of 32 pages, containing 
the ** Nativity,” a “‘ Sonnet to the Moon,” and the “ Ode to his Mother,” 
already mentioned. Mr. Raine gives the Sonnet, which, to our thinking, 
has nothing much to recommend it; indeed, the moon is not generally 
regarded as the very happiest source of inspiration. 

In May, 1811, in accordance with another engagement made with the 
proprietors of the “‘ Beauties,’ Hodgson set out on foot for a personal 
survey of Westmerland (as he always persisted in writing it), preparatory 
to giving an account of it in that work. As before, while on his travels, 
he duly reported progress to his wife; but we do not observe any losses 
recorded on this occasion. His account of Westmoreland is written with 
the same zeal and care, his biographer says, as that of Northumberland, 
and gives further proof of the decided turn his mind was now taking to 
topographical enquiries and investigations. 

In 1812 Hodgson became acquainted with Mr. Surtees of Mainforth, 
the historian of the county of Durham, upon the first volume of which 
History he was then engaged ; a friendship which afterwards proved of 
considerable assistance to Hodgson in his historical enquiries. In May, 
1812, took place, within the precincts of his parish, the Felling Colliery 
explosion,—an accident which resulted in the death of ninety-two men and 
boys. In this dread hour of need, Hodgson was not found wanting in the 
duties of a Christian minister :— 


“ On the 9th of August, when nearly all the bodies had been discovered and buried, 
he preached a funeral sermon in his chapel of Heworth, from the texts, John xi. 35, and 
Luke xix. 41; and to this sermon, when printed, he prefixed a full account of the acci- 
dent itself in all its bearings, written in that plain and intelligible style which the case 
required. ‘his was no occasion for the ornaments of the pen, and the little book was 
read by thousands.” 


His grand object in writing this work was, as he stated many years after- 
wards, “ to arouse the sympathies of scientific men to investigate the causes 
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of explosions in mines, and to find some mode of preventing them ;” an 
object which, in the invention of the Safety-Lamp, he lived to see crowned 
ere long with comparative success. His description of the colliery and 
account of the accident are transcribed in Mr. Raine’s work at considerable 
length. The total sum subscribed for the relief of the surviving and de- 
pendent relatives of the deceased—Hodgson acting indefatigably as trea- 
surer—was £2,806 15s. 6d$. The owners of the colliery took no notice, 
however, of Hodgson, or of his services, till the end of seven months, when 
they begged him to accept their sincere thanks, and made him an offer of 
his coals gratis. ‘“ What a pity,” his biographer says, “that his circum- 
stances at the time made even such a present as this acceptable ! 

In the summer of 1812 Mr. Raine first became acquainted with Hodg- 
son, on the occasion of a visitation at Durham by the official of the dean 
and chapter, which Hodgson was attending as belonging to the jurisdiction ; 
—the commencement of a friendship which only terminated with Hodgson’s 
life. On the formation of the Society of Antiquaries at Newcastle in 1813, 
Hodgson was among the earliest to join; and at the second monthly 
meeting read an essay on “ The Study of Antiquities,” elaborately com- 
posed, and highly “ characteristic of his style and sentiments on such a 
subject.” It is to be found in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Society, accompanied by no less than twenty-four other papers by him on 
numerous subjects of antiquarian, topographical, and biographical interest. 
In 1823 he was placed upon the list of vice-presidents of the Society. 

It was after the anxious summer and autumn of 1812, Mr. Raine says, 
that Hodgson began to turn his attention to a History of Northumberland 
on a much more enlarged scale than that of his contribution to the 
“ Beauties ;” a theme destined to be, to him, a fruitful source of future 
pleasures and disappointments—the latter, we fear, greatly preponderating 
—to the end of his life. Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart., of Capheaton, 
the President of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, and a well-known 
patron of historical enquiries, seems to have been the first to give him 
encouragement to undertake the work,—an encouragement which, to the 
honour equally of his head and his heart, was not confined to-mere words 
only, and was unsparingly continued to the very end of Hodgson’s labours, 
Indeed, when, in after life, in the bitterness of his disappointment, Hodgson 
would express deep regret that he had ever devoted his time to a task so 
unrequited, and so little encouraged by the gentry of Northumberland, with 
equal regret that he had not wholly confined himself to the duties of his 
calling—he would always, and with heartfelt thankfulness, make an excep- 
tion in favour of his good friends the Swinburnes, the Trevelyans of Wal- 
lington, and a few others¢; without whose aid, as he said, he would 
never have been enabled to do the little that he had done. In this year, 
too, he began to make more frequent and copious memoranda in his 
Note-book, on Natural History more particularly, than before. We find 
reference also made in its pages to another sad colliery accident, in 
the same pit as before, which resulted in the loss of twenty-two lives. 
Some of his notes on this subject, Mr. Raine says, are very touching; 
and bespeak the emotions of a mind ever ready to sympathize with 
another’s woe. Meantime, ever since the explosion of the preceding year, 
he had been actively co-operating with the Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents in Coal Mines; in the formation, also, of which he had been 
signally instrumental. 


4 Their names will be found in the prefatory notice to his first published volume. 
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In August, 1814, Hodgson paid a visit to Sir J. E. Swinburne, at 
Mounces, his shooting-seat in North Tyne. He rode on a borrowed 
pony, and neither gun nor game-bag did he carry with him: his shooting 
days were over, and, as Mr. Raine remarks, he had ** now other objects in 
view.” That, however, he retained a gastronomic penchant for game, in all 
probability to the latest period of his life, we shall find the opportunity, 
perhaps, of giving a curious but melancholy proof on a future occasion. 
During this visit, his journal shews that he is assiduously collecting for his 
contemplated history; but at the same time he travels, to employ his 
biographer’s words,— 

“as something more than a mere collecting antiquary; for here we have him not 
merely as an archwologist or castrometer, but as an agriculturist, a planter of forest- 


trees, a geologist, a naturalist, and a devout admirer of Nature and her scenery, which 
he describes with a poetic pen.” 


In 1815 Hodgson seems to have meditated writing a history of the an- 
tiquities of the parish of Jarrow; a plan which he cherished for many 
years, but did not live to bring to completion. The undertaking ended in 
three contributions on the subject to periodical publications of the day, and 
a large collection of MS. matter on the Roman and Saxon antiquities of 
the parish; from the latter of which Mr. Raine has given a lengthy and 
interesting extract. . In the same year, also, we find him forming part of a 
deputation despatched from the North to examine the Dudley coal-mines, 
where, it was alleged, a method for the prevention of colliery explosions 
had been for some time in successful operation. Such, however, was found 
not to be the case, and the report of the deputation had to announce that 
their labours had been fruitless. 

In August, 1815, Sir Humphrey Davy paid his first visit to the northern 
mining district, and happily, as his biographer says, Hodgson has placed 
upon record, in his * History of Northumberland,” an account of that visit, 
as also of the subsequent proceedings and investigations which led to the 
discovery of the Safety-Lamp before the end of the year. From it we find 
(part II. vol. iii. p. 171,) that Sir Humphrey’s correspondence on the 
subject with Hodgson commenced on the 27th of September, 1815, and con- 
tinued to March 19, 1818; and we learn from Mr. Raine that it has been 
preserved. As to the question of the invention, mooted between the 
friends of Davy and those of the late George Stephenson and others, it 
was Hodgson’s firm conviction that the merit was due to the former, and to 
him alone. In 1816 Sir Humphrey offered to propose Hodgson as a 
fellow of the Royal Society—a high honour, and one not undeserved ; but 
which, alas! he could not accept, “‘ because, as he understood, it would 
cost him three or four pounds per year.” 

In the spring and summer of 1817 Hodgson was again engaged in sur- 
veying the county of Northumberland for his long-projected History ; 
and from this time. with one brief interruption in his plans, this subject 
occupied his leisure hours during the remainder of his life. For this in- 
teresting county little had hitherto been done in the way of real topo- 
graphical description. Grey’s Chorographia (1649) refers chiefly to the 
town of Newcastle; Horsley’s Britannia Romana (1732) is wholly devoted 
to subjects of Roman history; Bourne’s “* History of Newcastle” (1736), of 
course, principally takes that town for its field ; Warburton’s book is merely 
an unacknowledged compilation from Horsley ; Wallis, in his “ History of 
Northumberland” (1769), a work otherwise of considerable merit, shews 
himself, as Mr. Raine says, a better naturalist than antiquary ; Hutchinson's 
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“ View of Northumberland” is only a compilation, as he himself modestly 
acknowledges ; and Brand’s “* Newcastle’’ has all the appearance of having 
had emptied into it, Mr. Raine says, “ the gatherings of a long-continued 
commonplace-book, without much selection or condensation,” and with but 
few notices of the county at large. A fair field, then, was open to Hodg- 
son, for up to this time there was, strictly speaking, no history of 
Northumberland worthy of the name. Zealously did he devote himself to 
the work, and in none of its numerous details was he found wanting ;—a 
worthy successor of Horsley as an investigator of our Roman antiquities, 
we may congratulate ourselves, to use the words of his biographer, that— 
“Whatever of his plan for a history of Northumberland Hodgson was compelled by 
want of encouragement or death to leave unfinished, his History of the Roman Wall is 
perfect, the result of not fewer than thirty years of anxious thought and painful inves- 
tigation. In this work coadjutor he had none, and posterity will do justice to his 
labour.” 

Once only, and that in the spring of 1818, did he waver for a moment 
in his intentions: the generous encouragement, however, of his never-fail- 
ing patron, Sir J..E. Swinburne, soon prevailed upon him to resume his 
labours. Few English landholders, perhaps, would do what he did ;—by a 
letter of his dated July 1, 1818, he places his boxes and papers wholly at 
Hodgson’s service for his investigations®. 

In April, 1819, Hodgson paid his first visit to London,—a long and 
wearisome journey in those days. In so doing he had several objects in 
view: the building of a new chapel at Heworth, for which he was anxious 
to raise the necessary funds ; visits to his maternal relations ; but, first and 
foremost, the collecting, in the British Museum and the Public Record 
offices, of materials for his History, the first volume of which he was now 
on the eve of bringing before the public. The letters which he wrote 
home to his wife on this occasion are still in existence, and are given by 
his biographer tn extenso. The object of this journal—for such in reality 
these letters form—may be estimated from the following passage, the only 
one, unfortunately, for which we can find room. Indeed, were such not the 
case, where every page has so much that is curious and interesting, and 
where every moment the writer is finding something strange or novel to 
communicate, we should find ourselves at a loss where to commence our 
quotations :— 

“T have had,” he says, “six hours’ work in the Museum, and am getting fast for- 
ward, but with work which will not afford much material for writing to you. I shall, 
however, continue to give you a little diurnal of observations—if for no other purpose, 
for the sake of sending my thoughts and my heart to thee, my dear, and to our dear 
children.” 

His stay from home on this occasion was of nearly three months’ dura- 
tion. His time, however, seems, every moment of it, to have been profit- 
ably employed: in gathering fresh material or information, he was ever on 
the move. His engagement on the History had long been known among 
his friends, but it was during this visit to London, and through the medium, 
if not of our pages exactly, our covers, that it was first announced by 
advertisement to the public. His arrangements, too, for the printing of his 
History, which were now completed, we learn from a letter to Mr, J. G. 
Nichols, were as follow :— 


“T agreed with the ‘ Courant? office, Newcastle, to have my History printed by them, 





© In singular contrast with the conduct of the authorities of Greenwich Hospital and 
Oriel College, Oxford, in reference to their archives. See Mr. Raine’s book, pp. 300, 37 *. 
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on the condition that they should collect all subscriptions, and pay first the engraver, 
then themselves, and the remainder to me.” 


“The remainder to me!” his biographer feelingly remarks, “ Alas for 
him and his family! Where, in the end, was the remainder?” The public 
spirit of Northumberland may be able to answer his question, perhaps. 

Immediately upon the announcement of the intended publication, Hodg- 

son was inundated, not with subscriptions, but with offers of assistance by 
persons who possessed, or fancied they possessed, local information which 
might be of use: a very prevalent motive, no doubt, being the one that Mr. 
Raine has lightly touched upon—a desire to have the pedigree of the appli- 
cant dragged from its merited obscurity, and blazoned before the public in 
the pages of his History. By some of these applications—in more than ade- 
quate return, probably, for items of useful information—we rather fear 
Hodgson allowed himself to be influenced in reference to his genealogical 
details. Another point, too, in which local vanity strongly manifested 
itself, was sundry offers for his History of views of mansion-houses, exe- 
cuted, may be, in coarse mezzotint or lithograph, with trees, as Hodgson 
well remarked, “ like woolpacks around them ;” offers, however, which he 
had the courage to decline. But the disappointed applicants had their 
revenge ere long; for, if we are to believe his biographer—and we have too 
good reason for doing so— 
“From the commencement to the termination of his labours, the county of Northum- 
berland, in a general way, seems to have been contented with folding itself up in its 
own impenetrable cloak of apathy, either unable or unwilling to appreciate the painful 
toil of one who was patiently devoting himself to the elucidation of its gallant history 
in times of old—a history of which every inhabitant within its limits might have been 
proud ; ready enough, however, to depreciate and decry his labour, if he had called a 
man’s great-grandmother Margery instead of Margaret, or had made a mistake in ‘ our 
coat of arms,’ or.in the number of acres in ‘ our estate.’ But, as he says in one of his 
letters, the die was cast, and, heedless of the present generation, he looked to posterity 
for the due appreciation of his labours.” 


Mr. Raine’s other remarks upon Northumbrian indifference and apathy 
in reference to Hodgson and his History, though justifiably severe, we 
forbear to quote; the above is sufficient, and, unfortunately, it is too true. 
Speaking from our own more limited experience of the county and its 
people, we should say that, with exceptions to the rule, of course,—the 
Antiquarian Society of Newcastle, a bright example,—the middle classes of 
Northumberland know as little about its past inhabitants as they do about 
those of Pompeii, and care as much about its former history as they do 
about that of Kamtschatka or Timbuctoo. 

Seeing that Hodgson met with so little countenance or assistance in 
most quarters from which he had a fair right to expect it, the following 
passage, in reference to the kindness and good taste manifested by the 
Trevelyan family, deserves embalming in our pages :-— 

“Mr. [now Sir Walter C.] Trevelyan’s subsequent communications, and his contri- 
butions to Hodgson’s materials for his History in its various departments, were exten- 
sive, and of great importance. I find papers in his neat hand in most of Hodgson’s 
volumes of collections. One book, in particular, consists entirely of transcripts by 
him from various sources,—such as the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, &c.,—and 





f As a specimen of the interest taken by the county-people in such matters, we have 
the following, in a letter from the Rev. Antony Hedley :—“ The late Lady Charles 
Aynsley, of Little Harle, after the death of her husband, burnt, most wantonly and 
wickedly, what would have formed three cart-loads of old papers and deeds! My very 
blood boils when I think of it.” 
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the assistance which this volume must have rendered to Hodgson must have been great 
indeed. As we proceed, we shall find that Mr. Trevelyan’s sisters were equally anxious to 
promote the History of Northumberland by lightening the labours of the author. 
Miss Emma Trevelyan, in particular, afterwards Mrs. Wyndham, a lady whose name 
will often recur in the sequel, was a frequent copyist in the British Museum on his 
account during the visits of the family to London, and her pen and pencil were always 
at his service at home, when a helping hand was needed.” 


It was on the 27th of February, 1814, probably, that Hodgson first met 
with another kind supporter.—Mr. Edward Swinburne, a younger brother 
of Sir John: destined to be perhaps his most valuable coadjutor in his 
authorial labours, with his characteristic kindness of heart, he devoted his 
time, his pencil, and his advice, without stint or measure, to the promotion 
of Hodgson’s views as the first genuine historian of Northumberland. 

At length, in November, 1820, the volume was published, for which 

there had been so many years’ thoughtful preparation, and Hodgson made 
his first appearance before the world, in a portly quarto, as a county his- 
torian. Itis described in the title-page as “ Volume V., being the first 
volume of Part III., consisting of Antient Records of Historical Papers.” 
First impressions are everything, and, consisting as the volume did of 
ponderous, though important documents, we are inclined to be of Mr. 
Raine’s opinion, that— 
“it may be questioned whether its compiler manifested his judgment when he sent 
forth to the world, as the first specimen of his long-expected work, a book which, to 
the general reader, contained so few attractions. With the seeds of genuine Northum- 
brian history it was, indeed, pregnant in every page, but they were in a dormant state. 
That he himself was apprehensive of the unfavourable i impression which the volume 
would make, is proved by more than one apologetic passage in the preparatory state- 
ments and explanations with which it was accompani 


The engravings with which it was illustrated were aquatints by Lewis, 
and woodcuts by Bewick and Charlton Nesbitt; with the two latter of 
whom, owing partly to dilatoriness, partly to stupidity, and partly to neg- 
lect, poor Hodgson, if we may judge from his correspondence with his 
indefatigable limner, Mr. Edward Swinburne, seems to have had “ a world 
of trouble.” 

We have now brought the story of Hodgson’s life down to the production 
of the first volume of his History; the culminating point, probably, of his 
fancied triumphs over difficulties almost innumerable, but in reality the great 
beginning of his tribulations, heart-sicknesses, and disappointments. With 
this volume Mr. Raine’s volume also closes, and here also our own limits 
remind us that we must pause. The appearance of Mr, Raine’s second 
volume—for the speedy production of which we trust that he will receive 
every encouragement—will enable us, we hope, to trace an outline of the 
remainder of Hodgson’s energetic but ill-requited career. 
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A VOLUME OF VOCABULARIES *. 


Tue history of our language, of the words by which we express our 
wants, feelings, and sentiments, and the things around, above, and below 
us,—our language, the grand medium of intellectual intercourse, should be 
understood by all who speak it, and especially by all who lay claim to the 
distinction which education confers. It is the proof and indication of our 
national as well as personal vitality and identity, affecting ourselves and 
others in our immediate and domestic connections, and in our relations to 
other nations. That the language we speak and do not perfectly under- 
stand is a reproach to the common mode of scholastic training, all must 
admit; but it is one of those great defects in our systems of education 
which is permitted to exist solely on account of its magnitude and preva- 
lence : so long as we speak and write correctly and grammatically, according 
to the fashion of the day, no one will call us to account; thousands upon 
thousands are to this extent accomplished, who are at the same time pro- 
foundly ignorant of the derivation of the words they daily use, and of the 
history of their language. 

The influence of conquest upon the nations of the North of Europe is in 
no aspect more marked than in relation to language. In Gaul, in Britain, 
and in Spain, during the Roman domination, the Latin tongue, if it did not 
among the native population supersede the Celtic, became, at least, the 
general language of the conquered provinces. In Spain, no succeeding 
conquest shook the strong hold it obtained upon the populations; and its 
influence was equally permanent in France, with the exception of those 
parts now known as Brittany and the Basque countries. In Britain, how- 
ever, it was the reverse of this: with the establishment of the tribes of the 
Teutonic race, the Latin tongue disappeared; and whatever may have 
been left of the Celtic vanished also before the Germanic invaders, who 
introduced what is, with those modifications and changes which circum- 
stances have produced, our English language. One of the causes sug- 
gested for the extirpation of the Latin language in Britain, at the very 
time it was taking afresh root on the other side of the Channel, is the 
immigration of German settlers long previous to the downfall of the 
Western Empire ; and it must also be considered that the Roman conquest 
of Gaul was effected long anterior to that of Britain; and that the climate 
and geographical position contributed towards Romanising the people and 
the country to a far greater extent than such influences could affect the 
province of Britain. These facts are so easily made palpable, that any 
person acquainted with the Latin language may without much difficulty 
read French, and also Spanish, but he would not find it assist him with 
German; and only with English so far as in later times it has become 
more copious by foreign introductions. The language introduced by the 
Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles, known under the term Anglo-Saxon, 
received its modern type by the Norman Conquest. This great event and 
its immediate results did not, however, affect to any great extent the lan- 
guage of the population at large, except by slow degrees. The Anglo- 





* “A Volume of Vocabularies, illustrating the Condition and Manners of our Fore- 
fathers, as well as the History of the Forms of Elementary Education and of the 
Languages spoken in this Island, from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited, 
from MSS. in Public and Private Collections, by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., &c. 
Privately printed, (at the expense of Joseph Mayer, Esq.)” 
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Norman language long continued to be almost exclusively used by the 
court and the aristocracy, while the great mass of the people continued to 
speak the Anglo-Saxon ; and through so many centuries down to the present 
day, it remains the language of the peasantry, varied by dialects which, no 
doubt, are much the same as those which marked the various Teutonic 
tribes on their establishment in Britain. ‘To be convinced of this, let a 
native of the metropolis, or indeed any well-educated person who has not 
in early life mixed with the rural population of England, be placed among 
the peasantry of any county, particularly of those more removed from the 
influences of large towns, and he will find he is as little understood by the 
people about him as their harsh dialect is comprehended by him. Yet the 
unintelligible words which grate upon the refined and educated ear were 
once a part of the language of our forefathers, and may yet be understood 
by those who have studied it. 

To the archeologist and historian, a good acquaintance with the origin 
of our language is indispensable. In how many cases do we daily see 
questions of history and antiquities discussed hypothetically, without its 
being surmised that the materials for discussing them correctly are still in 
existence. When those, therefore, who have devoted themselves to solid 
and extensive research, bring out these materials and make them available 
to all, the service rendered to science is most important, and will be appre- 
ciated by every student who is not content to build his learning upon a 
superficial foundation. 

This reflection has been caused by the appearance of a volume of voca- 
bularies containing materials which neither lexicographers nor archeolo- 
gists seem to have dreamt of. In this volume the history of words in our 
language may be traced through centuries, and in very many cases the 
names of objects which antiquaries have been guessing at and disputing 
about, may be identified without further difficulty. For this valuable con- 
tribution to the library of our national antiquities the public is indebted to 
the liberality of Mr. Joseph Mayer, whose name was already so well and 
so honourably known to all who in any respect regard the archeology of 
our country. Associated with him in this patriotic design is Mr. Thomas 
Wright, a scholar whom it is only necessary to mention, to shew Mr. 
Mayer’s good judgment as well as his public spirit, and to certify to the 
world that the editorship of such a work could not have possibly been en- 
trusted to better hands. The documents, curious and valuable as they 
would have been without one note of comment, are rendered still more in- 
teresting by Mr. Wright’s annotations, which prove the editorial acquaint- 
ance with the subject-matter to be as profound as the manner in which it 
is given is striking and agreeable. 

The vocabularies which are comprised in this volume, sixteen in number, 
range from the tenth to the sixteenth century. The manuscripts from which 
they are printed are preserved in various libraries in this country and abroad : 
one of the most valuable of the later series being in Mr. Mayer’s own col- 
lection; and one, a curious pictorial vocabulary, in that of Lord Londes- 
borough. In so large a collection, and from the very nature of the docu- 
ments, each of which is replete with words which might serve as texts for 
sermons on manners, customs, natural history, general science, and the 
mode of rendering elementary instruction popular in the middle ages, it is 
difficult to select portions, because they involve explanations and discussion 
which could only be given to the exclusion of equally valuable matter in 
almost every page of the 291 which constitute the volume. Still it would 
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not be doing justice to Mr. Mayer, to Mr. Wright, or to our readers, to pass 
over the contents with a few brief and off-handed remarks; and therefore 
we shall give a short description of some of the vocabularies, observing that 
a few have been printed in works now rare, or almost inaccessible to the 
ublic. 
d The first in the volume is the Colloquy of Archbishop Alfric, who died 
in 1006. It was probably, Mr. Wright considers, composed in the earlier 
period of his life, when he was a monk of Winchester. The colloquy is 
between the master and the scholars, who are introduced under various 
vocations—as that of the ploughman, the shepherd, the oxherd, the hunter, 
the fisher, the fowler, &c. After the ploughman has been questioned rela- 
tive to his work, the master exclaims,— 
hig, hig, micel gedeorf yshyt 
M. O, O, magnus labor est! 
and the ploughman replies,— 


A. geleof micel gedeorf hitys forbam ic neom freoh 
Etiam, magnus labor est, quia non sum liber. 


The complaint of the labour being aggravated by the sense of serfdom, 
and the sympathy of the interrogator, Mr. Wright remarks, illustrate the 
feeling of commiseration for the condition of the servile class, which pre- 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxon clergy, and which disappeared at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, when feudalism, which inculcated a profound con- 
tempt for the unnoble classes of society, was introduced into our island. 

The shepherd is next interrogated :— 

hwet segst pu sceaphyrde hefst pu eig gedeorf. 
M, Quid dicis tu opilio? Habes tu aliquem laborem ? 

gea leof ic hebbe on forewerdne morgen ic drife 
O. Etiam habec; in primo mane mino 

sceap mine to heoralese and stande ofer 

oves meas ad pascua, et sto super 

hig on hete and oncyle mid hundum 

eas, in estu et frigore, cum canibus, 

pe les wulfas forswelgen hig and ic agenlede 

ne lupi devorent eas, et reduco 

hig to heoraloca and wmelke hig tweowa 

eas ad caulas, et mulgeo eas bis 

on deg and _heora loca ichebbe _ on perto, 

in die, et caulasecarum  moveo insuper, 

and cyse and buteran icdo and iceom_ getrywe 

et caseum et  butirum facio, et _ fidelis sum 

hlaforde minon 

domino meo. 


Wolves appear still at this time to have been common in England: 
ewes’ milk would seem to have been that chiefly used by the Anglo- 
Saxons; and it appears the shepherd furnished the household with milk, 
butter, and cheese. The list given by the merchant of the articles im- 
ported into this country under the Anglo-Saxons; the enumeration by 
the shoe-wright of the numerous objects he manufactured in leather; and 
the exposition of the various tradespeople and workmen of their respective 
crafts, furnish a most curious and instructive mass of information. 

The Colloquy is followed by the Vocabulary, or Glossary, of Archbishop 
Alfric, the oldest monument, of this description, of the English language now 
extant. As the former placed agriculture the first in order of the various 
occupations of men, so in the latter it takes the lead. The meaning of this 
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distinction Mr. Wright very naturally conjectures arose from the circumstance 
that the more purely Anglo-Saxon portion of the population were the pos- 
sessors of the land, while the inhabitants of the towns, and those occupied 
in arts and manufactures, represented the older Roman population. Many of 
the words relating to tilling the soil, to the implements used in farming, and 
in the various pursuits of a country life, can surely be fully understood by 
acquaintance with provincial dialects, and especially, as it seems to us, with 
those of the West of England. After the subject of agriculture is exhausted, 
words are introduced which relate to ecclesiastical affairs and other matters ; 
and these are succeeded by a series evidently taken out of an alphabetical 
glossary: “‘ With regard to them, as well as to many Latin words in this 
vocabulary,” Mr. Wright remarks that ‘the Anglo-Saxon scholars did not 
take their standard of Latin from the good classical writers, but they sought 
their words in the Origines of Isidore, and in writings of that class; and 
they affected, especially, barbarous compounds from the Greek.” The list 
of political terms in which the nearest Anglo-Saxon equivalents are given 
to explain the Latin, is a good authority for the real import of the Saxon 
words: then come, interspersed occasionally with interpolations, catalogues 
of diseases, wild animals; insects, (among which are placed the frog, the 
toad, the eft, the shrew-mouse (scveawa), the hedgehog, the glow-worm, 
the periwinkle (s@-sn@l) etc.); the house, with its parts and contents, 
meats and drinks; and then the lists of objects in natural history are re- 
sumed. 

To the botanist, the lists of herbs and trees will be found extremely 
interesting, as it shews the attention paid by the Anglo-Saxons to the 
indigenous plants, the names of which can generally be recognised in the 
popular or vulgar nomenclature. Among them we find the herb Britannica, 
described by Pliny, which is rendered cusloppe, while in a vocabulary of 
the eleventh century it is interpreted by hewen-hyldele; there are a few 
other instances where the compilers do not seem to have been quite sure of 
the correct equivalents for the Latin words. The oft-recurring word wort, 
or wurt, which enters into the names of so many of our wild plants, abounds, 
as may be expected, in this and the later vocabularies—as beo-wyrt, wal-wyrt, 
biscop-wyrt, calf-wyrt, &c.; and accordingly we find the botanicum or 
vividarium, (the herbarium, or enclosure for cultivating herbs,) termed the 
wyrt-tun. 

Among the implements may be noted the rendering of the Latin 
bipennis : it is twibille, vel stan-ex, double-bill, or stone-axe. Antiquaries 
have failed to find any double-edged implement or weapon to answer to 
the presumed form of the bipennis. Here it would seem that the Anglo- 
Saxons considered the ancient stone implements commonly called celts to 
be the best representatives of the Lipennis. The names of weapons afford 
a good notion of the arms of the Anglo-Saxon warriors: they are the 
sword, and little sword (sica), the spear, bows, and arrows, and slings, 
the shield, the helm, and the coat of mail. To this important vocabulary 
is attached a supplement of the eleventh century; and then follows one of 
the same date, from a MS. at Brussels, printed in Mr. Purton Cooper’s 
Appendix B. to the Report of the Record Commission, which was sup- 
pressed. It contains fewer classes of words than the others, and those 
words are chiefly on natural history and anatomy; but as far as it goes it 
is more copious. The volume contains yet another, of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and in some respects equally valuable; we then come to one, in Semi- 
Saxon, of the twelfth century. 
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This vocabulary was discovered on some leaves of vellum used on the 
cover or binding of one of the old registers of Worcester Cathedral, by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, who printed a few copies privately. Although it is 
fragmentary, it is highly interesting, as shewing the transition of the lan- 
guage; which is further exemplified by the treatise De Utensilibus of 
Alexander Neckam (of the twelfth century), and the Dictionary of John 
de Garlande (of the thirteenth century). The importance and character of 
these will be best appreciated by quoting Mr. Wright’s own remarks. 
“The Anglo-Norman period presents us with a new description of voca- 
bulary, in which the words, still kept together in their different classes, are 
collected into a sort of continuous discourse. Of these, the earliest, and 
in many respects the most curious, is that by the celebrated scholar 
Alexander Neckam, in which the principal operations and professions of 
life are enumerated and described in a familiar style. Neckam, singularly 
enough for an ecclesiastic, begins with the kitchen, describes its furniture 
and implements, and their several uses, and treats of the articles of food, 
and of the methods of cooking them. He then turns to the possessor of 
the house, describes his dress and accoutrements, when remaining at home 
or when riding abroad, and introduces us in the sequel to his chamber and to 
its furniture. The chamber-maid is next introduced to us, with her house- 
hold employments ; and we are taken to the poultry-yard—with a chapter 
on the cooking of poultry and fish, and on the characteristics of good 
wine. We are next taught how to build a feudal castle, to fortify it, to 
store, and to defend it; and this leads us naturally to the subject of war in 
general, and to arms, armour, and soldiers. From this we return to matters 
of a more domestic character—to the barn, the poultry-yard, and the 
stable, and to that important occupation of medieval life, weaving. The 
occupations of the country follow, and the author explains the construction 
of carts and waggons, the process of building an ordinary house, and its 
parts, the various implements and operations of farming, and the con- 
struction and use of the plough. We turn rather abruptly from agriculture 
to navigation, and are instructed in the different sorts of ships, and in their 
parts, and the articles with which they were usually stored. The tools, 
qualifications, and duties of the medieval scribe, the operations of the gold- 
smith, and a copious enumeration of ecclesiastical furniture, complete this 
curious treatise :— 

“The similar treatise of John de Garlande differs very much from its predecessor 
in details and arrangement. Its author occupies himself more with the objects which 
meet the eye in the interior of a great city (Paris), than with feudal or agricultural 
life. After giving, by way of introduction, a description of the human body and its 
various parts and members, he proceeds with a long list of trades and manufactures, 
and the various articles made or sold; such as the hawker, who carried shoes and other 
articles of leather for sale on a pole, the girdle-makers, saddlers, shield-makers, buckle- 
makers, dealers in needles and other such articles, makers of bridles, hucksters, fro- 
bishers (or furbishers), the shopkeepers of the Grand-pont, glovers, hatters, bowyers, 
makers of brooches and clasps, bell-makers, coblers, cordwainers, furriers, street criers, 
menders of cups, itinerant dealers in wine, sellers of cakes, regraters, bakers, pie- 
makers, cooks, changers, goldsmiths, clothiers, linendrapers, apothecaries, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, cart-makers, millers, armourers, fullers, dyers, tanuers, smiths. At this 
point John de Garlande interrupts his list of trades, to describe the house of a citizen 
(probus homo), and its furniture, which is followed by the different implements neces- 
sary to a scholar or a clerk. John de Garlande then proceeds to give the learner a 
list of his own wardrobe. A rather quaint account of the ecclesiastical library of @ 
priest follows, with his apparel, and the implements belonging to the service of the 
church. We return from the church very abruptly to the stable; and there we lave 
a list of the various domestic implements belonging to the mistress of the house, with 
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descriptions of the occupations and employments peculiar to women—weaving, needle- 
work, &. The account of a poultry-shop in the Parvis of Nétre-Dame furnishes an 
occasion for giving a list of domestic fowls; that of the fowler, for an enumeration of 
wild fowls; and that of the fisherman, for a list of fish. In the chapters following, 
John de Garlande enumerates the domestic animals he had seen in the fields, the wild 
ones he had met with in the king’s forest, the plants and herbs which grew in his own 
garden, the fruits in his orchard, and the shrubs in his grove; he gives a description 
of his own hall, an enumeration of the ships he had seen at sea, of the various tortures 
of the martyrs which were suggested to his mind by the fear of shipwreck, of the 
jongleurs, minstrels, dancing-girls, &c., who performed at the feasts of the rich, of the 
punishments reserved for sinners, and of the joys of the blessed.” 


Proceeding chronologically, we next have a vocabulary of the names of 
plants, compiled in the thirteenth century. The explanations of the Latin 
names are given generally, in Anglo-Norman and in English (Anglo- 
Saxon). It is curious, not merely for illustrating the lists of plants in the 
earlier vocabularies, but also as shewing the change that had now taken 
place in our language, and how the foreign introductions were competing 
with the Anglo-Saxon. The following extract will shew how often the 
latter has been superseded, except in purely rural districts :— 

Artimisia, merherbarum, mug-wrt (wurt). Coliandrum, coriandre, chele priem. 
Marubium, maruil, horehune. Febrefugia, feverfue, adrel-wurt. 
Buglosa, bugle, wude-brune. Tanesetum, tanescie, helde. 

bsinthium, aloigne, wormod. Saxifragium, saxifrage, wai-wurt. 
Agrimonia, agremoine, garclive. Tribulus marinus, calketrappe, sea-thistel. 
Cumfiria, cumfirie, galloc. Plantago, planteine, weibrode. 
Ebulum, eble, wal-wurt, Lactuca, \etue, slep-wurt. 


The treatise of Walter de Biblesworth (of the close of the thirteenth 
century) is of a totally new character to those previously described, being 
in French verse, with an interlinear gloss in English; its object being to 
teach French to the children of the English nobility and gentry. We 
have next a curious metrical vocabulary, printed from a MS. of the fifteenth 
century ; but the text, Mr. Wright considers, is probably of an earlier 
date, and its origin the West of England: and this is followed by a voca- 
bulary and a Nominale (a vocabulary of nouns), both of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the latter from a MS. in the collection of Mr. Mayer. Of the same 
date is the pictorial vocabulary in the possession of Lord Londesborough. 
It is illustrated with rude pen-and-ink drawings (reproduced in this volume 
in facsimile) of many of the objects enumerated in the text :— 

“These illustrations,” Mr. Wright remarks, “we should imagine, ‘were designed to 
assist in fixing the attention of the scholar on his task, and it thus, as the latest of 
these attempts at improvement, forms an appropriate conclusion to our volume. It 
shews us, moreover, how little of novelty there is in most of the plans for simplifying 
school-teaching in more modern times, for in these medieval treatises we meet with the 
prototypes of almost every scheme that has been proposed, from the more recent 
Hamiltonian system to the Orbis Sensualium Pictus of Comenius, which made so much 
noise by its novelty of plan in the earlier part of the seventeenth century.” 


In closing this necessarily imperfect notice of the merits of this volume, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our sense of the great benefit conferred 
by Mr. Mayer on all students of our national literature and antiquities by 
aiding the production of works such as this. In last year’s Magazine was 
reviewed the Inventorium Sepulchrale of Bryan Faussett, which was given 
to the world solely by the help of his good feeling and generosity ; and, if 
we infer correctly from the title-page of the volume we have just noticed, 
a series is not unlikely to follow. It is an example which, in a country 
abounding in wealth like ours, may stimulate others to do likewise. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE BENCH AND THE BAR®*. 


Tue tables are turned upon the English brethren of AZacus, Minos, 
and Rhadamanthus, and our judges of olden time, thanks to the unwearied 
researches of Mr. Foss, are being summoned in due order from beneath 
their alabaster monuments and stately tombs, to await the judgment of the 
reading public of the nineteenth century. Verdict, however, either of cen- 
sure or approbation—so far, at least, as the present volumes are concerned 
—in the case of a great majority of them there is none to give; for the 
simple reason that the learned author, spite of his industrious.scrutiny of 
the musty and forgotten archives of long-past generations, is able to tell us 
little more than that they lived, received promotion, held such and such an 
office, married, became the ancestors of perhaps a still existing posterity, 
and then died. There were few, however, of our more celebrated states- 
men of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and early part of the seventeenth century, 
who did not take a hand in the seductive game of law-dispensing; and in 
the case of these Mr. Foss is, of course, enabled to be more diffuse in his 
narrative. Here, however, his pages—no fault of his, but a proof rather 
of his impartiality—present little more than a sickening repetition of crime, 
intrigue, and venality, in all their varying phases; and we turn away from 
them with an impression that the downright wickedness of such men as 
Audley, Rich, Wriothesley, Gardiner, Beaumont, and others, the vile syco- 
phancy and meanness of Bacon, and the savage insolence of Coke, are but 
poorly compensated for by the judicial virtues of More, Ley, Egerton, Flem- 
ing, Hobart, and Yelverton; a list that it would be difficult, perhaps, to ex- 
tend to any material length. 

To place before our readers extracts from, or’ comments upon, the two 
hundred and fifty lives included in these volumes, would, under any circum- 
stances, be a difficult task, and, our present limits considered, is wholly out 
of the question: we shall therefore content ourselves with selecting a few 
extracts from the numerous details with which Mr. Foss’s researches have 
supplied us, in reference to the judicial and legal antiquities of this country 
between the reigns of Richard III. and Charles I. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to the performance of our promise, and without any design to enter 
into biographical details, we have one or two remarks to make—of a some- 
what statistical nature, if we may be allowed the term—in reference to the 
individuals whose lives form the staple of the present volumes. With hardly 
an exception, (owing, probably, to the rules of the Inns of Court, which 
seem to have excluded all persons beneath the rank of gentleman), they 
appear to have been members of families remarkable either for their superior 
rank or their opulence: for a parvenu to reach the bench in the days of the 
Tudors, except through the portals of the Church, and as an ecclesiastical 
L.C. or M.R., was a thing all but, if not wholly, unknown. Thomas Crom- 
well and a few others may apparently form exceptions, it is true; but 
they rose, be it remembered, to the political rank of Lord Chancellor or 
Master of the Rolls, by much the same means as their ecclesiastical com- 
peers,—through their skill or craft as statesmen; and not in the way of 
regular promotion, for their legal acumen, from the Inns of Court to the 
judicial bench. From this same group of individuals, too, we find that little 





* “The Judges of England; with Sketches of their Lives, and Notices connected 
with the Courts at Westminster. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Volumes V. and VI., 1485—1660.” (London: Longmans.) 
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less than forty of the families which at present grace our peerage derive 
their descent. Oxford seems, on the whole, to have been in those times a 
more prolific seminary for successful lawyers than Cambridge ; the relative 
numbers of their alumni, allowing in one or two instances for double resi- 
dence, being forty-seven to twenty-two. This disparity may, however, be 
in some measure accounted for by the fact that in the early days of the 
Stuarts, Oxford men were greater favourites at court than their Cambridge 
brethren; owing, not improbably, to the circumstance that the doctrine of 
the jus divinum found more enthusiastic advocates at the former University 
than at the latter. The Puritan party was comparatively in vigour at 
Cambridge, and here Cromwell, Milton, and St. John would have the 
opportunity of nurturing, if they did not first imbibe, the germs of their 
sectarian or republican opinions. 

These remarks as to the status, posterity, and education of our former 
judges would appear incomplete, perhaps, without a word or two upon their 
speculations in the line matrimonial. It is reported, Mr. Foss says, of 
Justice More, the father of Sir Thomas More, “ for proof of his pleasant- 
ness of wit, that he would compare the multitude of women which are chosen 
for wives unto a bag full of snakes, having among them but one eel: now 
if a man should put his hand into this bag, he may chance to light on the 
eel, but it is a hundred to one he shall be stung with a snake.” The worthy 
judge’s theory, however, as our author remarks, with regard to the ladies, 
was less complimentary than his practice: not only did he venture to “ put 
his hand into the bag,” but he absolutely tried the lottery of matrimony 
three times; and of his three wives two had previously been the wives of 
other husbands. Whether they turned out snakes or eels we are not in- 
formed; the first two, at all events, would not prove snakes, one would 
think. Nor was his by any means a singular instance of a judicial pen- 
chant for matrimony. The very great majority of the judges in these volumes 
appear to have been married men; and of these, at least one half took 
widows for their helpmates. Again, a very considerable proportion of 
these married judges were married more than once, and more of them than 
might be expected more than twice. Again, in not a few instances we 
find them taking widows for their second and third wives, and those too, as 
often as not, the accumulative widows of more than one preceding hus- 
band. Widows, in fact, seem to have been at a premium with the lawyers 
of those days. Whether it was that their nice little dowers and jointures 
proved, in legal phrase, the valuable consideration, or that they were in 
possession of the secret of being able to do the work of courtship for their 
learnedly-toiling suitors as well as themselves, we do not pretend to decide. 

To abandon, however, matrimonial statistics for other matters; of less 
interest, perhaps, but of equal, if not greater, importance—a few sketches 
from the bygone history and usages of the Bench and the Bar. 

Reign of Henry VII.: 1485—1509. 

The great judicial feature of this reign was the institution of the Star- 
Chamber. Owing to the difficulty of enforcing the execution of the laws 
where great men were interested, the impunity with which crimes were 
committed, the evasions practised by the guilty, the fact that juries were 
universally tampered with and intimidated, and a host of other evils, the 
results of the anarchy and bloodshed that had reigned rampant during the 
civil wars of the last fifty years, Henry saw the necessity of restoring the 
due administration of justice to his people, and by way of remedy devised 
the institution of a new court of judicature; which, though “ apparently 
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well adapted to correct the evils of the time,” by the abuse of its consti- 
tution eventually became a mighty instrument of tyranny and oppression :— 
“This court,” our author says, “consisted of the chancellor, the treasurer, and the 
keeper of the Privy Seal, one bishop, one temporal peer, and the two chief justices [of 
the King’s Bench and the Common Pleas], or two justices in their absence ; who were 
authorized to call before them all persons charged with ‘unlawful maintenance [of 
suits], giving of liveries, signs, and tokens, and retainers by indenture, promises, oaths, 
writing, or otherwise, embraceries of the king’s subjects, untrue demeaning of sheriffs 
in making of panels and other untrue returns, taking of money by juries, great riots, 
and unlawful assemblies.’ The meetings of the court were held in a room in the Palace 
at Westmiuster, called, from the ornaments with which its ceiling was decorated, the 
Star-Chamber, a name which thence became attached to the court itself.” 


The powers of this court, however, were gradually extended ; new offences 
were made amenable to it, arbitrary judgments were pronounced, and severe 
and degrading punishments were awarded at the sole discretion of its so- 
called judges. After existing as an instrument of the most abominable op- 
pression for upwards of a century and a half, it was abolished in 1641. 

It was in the first year of this reign that the term “ Lord High Chan- 
cellor” was first introduced; that is, if we may so translate the Cancel- 
larius Magnus, by which Bishop Alcock is designated in opening the 
Parliament. In one of the bills addressed to Lord Audley, in the next 
reign, he is styled “‘ Highe Chancellor of England.” 

As in preceding years, a marked difference still continued between the 
position of the Judges of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas and the 
puisne Barons of the Exchequer. Not one of the names of the latter ap- 
pears in the Year-books: they were not members of Serjeants’ Inn, nor 
even practising previously as advocates, it would seem; and there is little 
doubt that most of them were promoted from the inferior offices of the 
Court. 

The judges did not sit more hours in the day in this reign than when 
Fortescue wrote. To all appearance they had an easy time of it, for in the 
Year-book of 1486 it is stated that the judges rose, ‘‘ because it was past 
eleven o’clock,”—dinner-time, in all probability. 

Westminster Hall being but little required for judicial purposes, it could 
find leisure to devote itself to other uses than the administration of justice :— 

“On the night of the Epiphany, entertainments, under the name of ‘disguisings,’ 
were exhibited there to the people. In the ninth year of this reign, an entry occurs 
of a payment made ‘for providing there certain spectacles or theatres, commonly called 
Scaffolds, for their performance. There were also certain places under its root which 
were designated by the ominous titles of ‘ Paradyse,’ ‘ Hell,’ and ‘Purgatory,’ the 
custody of which was evidently a source of profit. The Records give the names also 
of the ‘ Potans House,’ under the Exchequer, and the tower and house called ‘le Grene 
Lates,’ [Green Lattice ?'] occupied by John Catesby before he was a judge.’ 


Paradise, we may add, (afterwards known as Heaven,) Hell, and Pur- 
gatory—names that, like edge-tools, as Fuller says, “it is ill jesting with’ — 
situate partly under the roof of Westminster Hall, seem to have been origi- 
nally prisons for the king’s debtors ; but towards the end of the sixteenth 
and in the seventeenth century they had degenerated, or received promo- 
tion rather, to the status of taverns and eating-houses for lawyers and 
lawyers’ clerks. Heaven and Purgatory were taken down in 1741: with 
the fate of the other place we are unacquainted. 

In this reign we find the earliest notice of the use of mottoes on the 
rings given by the serjeants at their call. David Lloyd (‘‘ State Worthies,” 
82) says that the device on the ring of Sir John Fineux, at the call of 
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1485, was Sue quisque fortune faber ; and one of these rings, with that 
motto on it, is still in the possession of a noble descendant of that judge. 
The motto, be it observed, is from Sallust. 

The fees paid to counsel at this period, to all appearance, were not very 
large. Three counsel received 3s. 4d. each from the mayor and aldermen 
of ‘Canterbury, in 1500, for advice on the affairs of that city; and the 
same body paid ‘‘ Master Recorder of London” a retainer of 6s. 8d. 
Where counsel were retained for the assizes, the “ cumbrous process” of a 
deed between the parties was adopted. On trials at Westminster, charges 
for the entertainment of counsel were frequently made. In a bill of costs, 
for example, a few years previous to this reign, we have the following 
items among others of a like description » :— 


“For a breakfast at Westminster spent on our counsel . 1s. 6 d. 
To another time for boat-hire in and out, and a breakfast for two days 1s. 6d.’ 


Reign of Henry VIII. : 1509 —1547. 

Whether the ‘‘ Court of Requests” was instituted in this or the pre- 
ceding reign, is uncertain. It was somewhat similar to the Court of 
Chancery in its purposes, but for matters of minor importance :— 

“ Thus, a bill of this court,” our author says, “has been lately found, praying for the 
recovery of a curious volume containing many ancient laws, which the petitioner says 
‘he verely thynkethe, wythout the said booke, be nat to be seen nor redd’ This 
book the petitioner had lent to an Irish student of the Inner Temple, who soon after- 
wards died ; and the bill prayed restitution from another Irishman, who had seized the 


student’s property, and taken the book to Ireland. This court was dissolved by 16 and 
17 Charles I. c. 10.” 


The “ Court of Augumentations” was also established in this reign, to 
secure to the king the awgumentation of the royal revenues arising from 
the suppression of the religious houses. The early habits of our ancestors, 
as Mr. Foss remarks, are shewn by an account now preserved in the 
Chapter-house, which concludes by a statement of the intention of the 
auditor of this court to proceed as to the arrears “within myne offyce 
to-morrow at six of the clocke in the mornynge.” 

On a new Great Seal which Henry delivered to the Chancellor, Sept. 24, 
1532, was first introduced the title “ Defender of the Faith ;’? which had 
been conferred upon him by the Pope eleven years before. The purse in 
which the Great Seal was carried had hitherto been of a very simple and 
unostentatious character. ‘The first allusion to it is in 1 Edward II., where 
it is mentioned as a ‘certain red purse®.” In 1 Edward III., the cover 
of the seal is called ‘‘a certain linen cloth ;’’ and afterwards in the same 
reign, it is styled “a certain purse,” “a certain bag ;” and then again, ‘a 
certain piece of linen cloth.” The colour next seems to be changed, 
and it is called successively ‘‘a white purse,” “a purse,” or “ bag of 
leather,” and ‘‘a purse of white leather.” After this period, “ bags,” 
sometimes ‘‘ of black,’’ and sometimes “‘ of white leather,’ are mentioned ; 
andin 7 Henry VIII., Wolsey received the Seal ‘ in a bag of white leather.” 
To his “ ostentatious -magnificence” it is that we owe the gaudy splendour 
of the present receptacle of the Great Seal. The “ bag of white leather” 
was still retained, but under his custody we find it placed for the first time 
(transl.) “in a certain other bag or case of crimson velvet, adorned with 
the arms and insignia of England thereon.” To the Cardinal’s love of 
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pageantry, too, Mr. Foss is of opinion that we may probably trace the 
modern practice of carrying a silver-gilt mace before the Lord Chancellor} 
though it may be doubtful whether it was carried before him in that 
character, or solely as legate and cardinal. 

In 1523 an act was passed by which, after reciting that of old time a 
custom was used that “all clerks and ministers of Chancery should be 
unmarried,” it was enacted that the then-being six clerks and their 
successors “‘may take wyves and marie at their libertie after the lawes of 
Holy Churche.” 

Though no advance was made in this reign in the judicial position of the 
puisne Barons of the Exchequer, their status was evidently improving. 
Most of them, as hitherto, had filled lower offices in the Exchequer before 
their elevation to the bench, but we now find many entering the Inns of 
Court, and some attaining the high position even of Readers. None of the 
barons, however, were called to the degree of serjeant, neither were they 
included in the summonses to Parliament, nor privileged, as the judges, to 
have chaplains. Baron Westby is mentioned as receiving a somewhat sin - 
gular grant fora man of his position—that of a poor knightship of Windsor. 

David Lloyd says, (“State Worthies,” 404,) that Edward Montagu, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, on assuming the serjeant’s 
coif in 1531, gave for his motto, 4/7uitas justitie norma ; being the second 
for which there is any existing authority. Hitherto the necessity of taking 
the degree of serjeant by royal mandate had been generally considered 
an imposition, but now it was esteemed an advance in rank—a change 
which 
“originated with the Statute of Apparel, 1 Henry VIII., by one clause of which it is 
enacted that ‘no man wader the degree of a knighte, except spiritual men, serjeaunts 


at the lawe, or graduates of universities, use any more clothe in any longe gowne 
than four broyde yerdes, and in a ryding gowne or cotte above thre yerdes.’ ” 


The term “ Utter-Barrister” occurs for the first time in this reign. 

We find it mentioned in the “Orders and Customs” of the Middle 
Temple,— 
“where it is applied to one who, having continued in the house for five or six years, 
and profited in the study of the law, has been called by the benchers ‘ to plead, argue, 
and dispute some doubtful matter before certain of the benchers,’ which ‘ manner of 
argument or disputations is called motyng [mooting];’ and this making of Utter- 
Barristers is as a preferment or degree given him for his learning.” 


The fees given to counsel in this reign appear to be on much the same 
moderate scale as in the last. In 1520 “‘ Mr. Christofer Jenney received 
from the family of Le Strange, for his half-year’s fee, the sum of 10s.,” 
which was repeated till 1527, when it was increased to 2/. 13s. 4d. per 
annum. From other entries in the “household booke’’ of that family, 
it appears that Mr. Knightly received 8s. 11d. ‘for his fee, and that money 
y' he leyde oute suyng of Symon Holden,” and 14s. 3d. “ for his fee and 
costs of sute for iii. termes.’ Fees of 6s. 8d. and 3s. 4d. are also mentioned. 

Of the history of the four Inns of Court it is hardly within our province 
to speak. We, may however, remark, to employ the language of Mr. Foss 
—who deserves great credit for the research he has expended upon a subject 
involved in deep obscurity —that 
«the reign of Henry VIII. may be regarded as the period when, beyond doubt, all the 
four Inns of Court were established upon the system which, making allowance for sub- 
sequent changes in the manners and habits of men, prevails at the present day. From 
the isolated facts that have been recorded, it would be difficult to adopt the tradition 
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that they existed in the time of Edward III. without some better explanation than 
has hitherto been given of the total absence of documentary evidence in any of the 
four houses until the reign of Henry VI.” 

The apparel, too, of the bar was a thing not unattended to. By an 
order made in 1531, the members of Lincoln’s Inn were forbidden, on pain 
of expulsion, to ‘‘ wear any cut or pansed hose or bryches, or pansed 
doblet,’”’—a fashion, as Mr. Foss remarks, probably introduced about that 
time by the leaders of the fon. <A penalty of paying double commons was 
also imposed in 1541 on any fellow that should wear a beard. ‘The rulers 
of the Inner Temple went even further in their supervision of the morals of 
their members; for by a mandate of 13 Henry VIII. a fine of 6s. 8d. 
was imposed on any one who should “ exercise the play of shoffe-grote or 
slyp-grote’’—the game probably known a century afterwards as “ shuffle- 
board.” 

In addition to the Utter-Barristers already noticed, we find three 
other classes mentioned in the Commons’ Book of the Middle Temple in 
this reign: the students or Clerks, who partook of the “‘ clerks’ commons,” 
and consisted of the youngest members for two years after their admit- 
tance; the Wo-Utter-Barristers being those who “ for lack of continuance 
in the house, or because they do not study or profit in lerning, are not 
by the elders called to argue in the motyngs;” and the Benchers, being 
those Utter-Barristers who, having been in the house for fourteen or fifteen 
years, are by the elders chosen to read, expound, and declare some statute 
to all the company of the house. During the time of their reading they 
were called Readers, and afterwards Benchers. The Benchers, Utter- 
Barristers, and No-Utter-Barristers formed three separate companies, and 
partook of the “ masters’ commons ;” which, there being always one less at 
a mess, formed, of course, a more liberal allowance than the clerks’ com- 
mons. 

The first layman advanced to the office of Master of the Rolls was Thomas 
Cromwell, in 1534, As if, however, in some degree to qualify him with 
an ecclesiastical character, Henry VIII. in 1536 presented him with the 
prebend of Blewbury, in the church of Salisbury, and the following year 
with the deanery of Wells,—preferments which he held till his death. 

Reign of Edward VI. : 1547—1553. 

During this short reign, greatly disgraced, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, by judicial rapacity and corruption, the Great Seal passed into the 
custody of no less than four individuals, three with the title of Lord 
Chanéellor, and one with that of Lord Keeper; there being but one 
ecclesiastic, Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, in the number. 

In this reign occurs the first intimation of trades being carried on in 
Westminster Hall; a practice that was not abolished till the early part of 
the reign of George III. In a grant to Sir Andrew Dudley of the places 
called ** Paradyce,” “ Hell,” and ‘‘ Purgatory,” and the other messuages 
before mentioned, (in page 56,) is this addition: ‘ Also all the stalls, 
shops, and profits of stalls and shops being within the Hall of West- 
minster, or within its precincts or circuit.” 

The motto inscribed on the rings given by the serjeants at the second 
call in this reign is stated by Dyer to have been Plebs sine lege ruit ; the 
third, Mr. Foss says, on record. 

Reign of Queen Mary: 1553—1558. 

The two most memorable legal incidents, perhaps, of this troublous 

reign, are the fact that, on the occasion of Wyatt’s rebellion, so prevalent 
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was the alarm in the metropolis that, in the words of Stowe’s Chronicle, 
“this day and other days the justices, serjeants at the law, and other 
lawyers in Westminster Hall pleaded in harnesse ;” and the still more im- 
portant circumstance that the acquittal of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton for 
complicity in that plot, affords the first recorded example of jurors being 
punished for the honest discharge of their duty. 

In the year previous to Mary’s death, so little work was there in West- 
minster Hall, that, according to Heylyn, “at the King’s Bench bar there 
attended but one man of law, called Foster, and but one serjeant only, 
called Bouloise, of the Common Pleas; both having little more to do than 
to look about them, and the judges not much more to do than the lawyers 
had.”’ Though a fact of comparatively trivial importance, it may be worth 
remarking, on the authority of Dugdale, that previously to this time, in 
conformity with the old ecclesiastical usage, the judges rode to West- 
minster Hall on mules; but Mr. Justice Whyddon, appointed a judge in 
1 Mary, began his career by riding thither on a horse or gelding. 

On the 22nd June, 1557, the four Inns of Court issued a united order for 
the government of their houses; by which, among other things, it was 
enacted that no one when in commons should wear a beard of above three 
weeks’ growth, under a penalty of 40s.; the same to be doubled every week 
after monition. The members also were restrained from wearing their 
study-gowns further in the city than Fleet-bridge and Holborn-bridge, or 
westward, than the Savoy; and also from wearing Spanish cloaks, sword, 
buckler, or rapier, or gowns and hats, or gowns girded with a dagger on 
the back, while they were in commons. Attorneys, too, were rigidly ex- 
cluded from all the houses. 

Reign of Queen Elizabeth : 1558—1603. 

The principal legal incident that distinguished this reign was the settle- 
ment of the disputed question as to the difference between the powers 
attaching to the office of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and those which 
belonged to the Lord Chancellor. By 5 Elizabeth, c. 18, which ‘‘ some- 
what adventurously” declared, as Mr. Foss says—and he gives good 
reasons for the remark—that the common law always was that the Keeper 
of the Great Seal had, it was enacted that he thenceforth should have, the 
same “‘ place, authority, pre-eminence, jurisdiction, execution of laws, and 
all other customs, commodities, and advantages,” as if he were Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. The fact, however, that in the succeeding two centuries 
several Lord Keepers were ultimately raised to be Lord Chancellors, plainly 
proves, as Mr. Foss says, that although the statute gave them identical 
privileges, it did not remove the former inequality of rank. 

The known disinclination of Elizabeth to grant titles was peculiarly 
manifested in reference to the judges. Before her time they had invariably 
received the honour of knighthood; but out of the twenty-seven new 
justices created in her reign, there were only two who were so honoured, 
with the exception of those who were raised from the lower to the chief 
seats in their respective courts. The chief barons were also knighted, but 
not one of the seventeen puisne barons who were successively nominated. 
During the first twenty years, too, of this reign, the puisne barons of the 
Exchequer held the same inferior rank as their predecessors, and did not 
even go the circuits, like the other judges. In the year 1579, however, a 
change took place; and on the appointment of Robert Shute as second 
baron, in June that year, his patent specially declares that “he shall be 
reputed and be of the same order, rank, estimation, dignity, and pre- 
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eminence to all intents and purposes as any pwisne judge of either of the 
two other courts.” 

The motto on the serjeants’ rings created in 1577 was Lex Regis pre- 
sidium ; the first instance, Mr. Wynne says, (‘‘ Serjeant-at-Law,” p. 141,) 
of a motto being so used. The research, however, of Mr. Foss has 
discovered three previous instances,—in 1485, 1531, and 1547, as already 
mentioned. 

Of the rogueries of the more Jax professors of the law at this period 
Mr. Foss gives a curious picture :— 


“In an amusing account of ‘common baylers,’ published in 1597, called ‘the Dis- 
coverie of the Knights of the Poste,’ it is said, ‘you may have them most commonly in 
Fleete Street, about Serjeants’ Inn, or else about Chancery Lane, or else in some of the 
pudding-pie houses at Westminster.’ .Other resorts of these ‘good oath-takers’ are 
mentioned thus: ‘Out of Term-time, you shall have them commonly once or twice a 
day walking in Duke Humphrey’s Alley in Powles [St. Paul’s], or at the Lion at the 
back-side of St. Nicholas’s shambles, or at the Rose in Pannier Alley, or at the Dolphin 
at the end of Carter Lane, and sometimes at the Woolsack in the same lane, and there 
lie crushing of the two-penny ale-pot by halfe a day together.’ ” 


In later times the “‘ good oath-takers” about Westminster Hall were dis- 
tinguished by a straw stuck in the shoe; and hence, perhaps, the still com- 
mon saying, “a man of straw.” 

The term ‘‘ No-Utter-Barrister” appears to have been discontinued before 
1574; at which period all members of the Inns of Court under five or six 
years’ standing, and not of the degree of Utter-Barrister, were known as 
Inner Barristers, a term apparently synonymous with the present word 
“Student.” The students at Gray’s Inn in these days seem to have been 
somewhat disorderly and irregular; for special prohibitions were several 
times issued ‘‘ against their going down to the dresser to fetch their own 
meat or to change it, taking the meat by the strong hand from the servitors, 
and not sitting down when served.” 

John Glanville, appointed a Justice of the Common Pleas in 1598, is the 
first judge mentioned as having commenced his legal career as an attorney ; 
at least, we have a statement by Antony Wood to that effect. In Michael- 
mas Term 1574, Robert Monson was created serjeant-at-law by special 
mandate, being the first barrister who was called to that degree for the 
purpose of being raised to the bench (as a judge of the Common Pleas) ; 
thus forming the precedent for the common practice of the present day. 
Robert Shute, already mentioned, is the first serjeant who was raised to 
the Exchequer bench (in 1579) as a puisne baron: with him, as previously 
stated, a new system was introduced into that court. 

Reign of James I. : 1603—1625. 

The reign of James I., so tainted with cupidity was almost every man in 
office, from the sovereign downwards, was the grand reign also of judicial 
corruption. Chancellor and judges equally received bribes, both from indi- 
viduals and corporations, wherever a favour or privilege was in question ; 
mostly dignified, however, with the euphemism of presents or new year’s 
gifts. Sir James Ley offered the Duke of Buckingham £10,000 for the 
office of Attorney-General; Sir Henry Yelverton, on being appointed to 
that office, was constrained to present the king with £4,000; and the 
dignity of the coif even could not be obtained without a payment to the 
king, or those about him, of £600. 

In the first year of his reign the king added another judge to the four 
justices respectively of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas; with the re- 
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mark, as Coke says, ‘‘ Numero Deus impare gaudet.” He seems, how- 
ever, to have subsequently repudiated his maxim; for after the eleventh 
year of his reign the odd number was discontinued. 

Some of the judges of this reign—Sir Edward Coke and Sir Edward 
Montague in the number—adopted the fashion, when they went the circuit, 
of carrying a large fan*, with a handle at least half a yard long. Mr. Foss 
styles tltis a ridiculous fashion; but the notorious malaria of the county 
gaols in those days was not improbably—no pun intended—the moving- 
cause. The name of “‘ Cursitor Baron’”’ first occurs, in an order of the Inner 
Temple, in this reign; it arose most probably from its being this officer’s 
duty, like the ancient cursitors in Chancery, to prepare all original writs and 
other writs of course—de cursu. 

In the first year of his reign the king issued an order through the 
judges—in all probability not long to be observed—‘“ that none be hence- 
forth admitted into the society of any house of court that is not a gentle- 
man by descent.”” Dancing would seem to have been looked upon as one 
grand qualification of a gentleman ; for 
‘on one occasion in 7 James, when the whole bar had offended by not dancing on Candle- 
mas-day, according to the ancient order of the society [Lincoln’s Inn], when the judges 
were present, the wader-barristers, for example’ sake, were by decimation put out of 
commons, and threatened with being fined or disbarred if the offence was repeated.” 


The gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, on the other hand, appear to have carried 
their boisterous propensities a little too far; for in 1622,— 
“having borrowed from the Tower as many chambers* as would fill four carts, they shot 
them all off on Twelfth-night, with such a tremendous explosion, that King James, 
awakened by the noise, started out of bed, crying ‘Treason! treason!’ The court was 
raised and almost in arms, the Earl of Arundel ran to the bed-chamber to rescue the 
king’s person, and the whole city was in an uproar.” 


Thomas Egerton, Baron Ellesmere, is said to have been the first lay’ 
chancellor since the Reformation who entertained a chaplain in his family. 

From an order regulating the costume of the judges, shortly after the 
close of this reign, it appears that their dresses consisted of black, violet, 
and scarlet gowns, with hoods and mantles of the same colour; the hood 
put over their heads, and the mantles above all, with the end of the 
hood hanging over behind. The summer facing of the gowns, mantles, 
and hoods was changeable taffeta, except the chiefs’, which was velvet or 
satin; the winter facing was white fur of miniver. For the covering of 
their heads, they had velvet caps, coifs of lawn, and cornered caps. 

By the orders in the reign of James I., attorneys were expressly excluded 
from each of the four Inns of Court. In including solicitors in these orders, 
Mr. Foss, in our opinion, is in error; for solicitors, by that name, were 
unknown probably till the following reign, and it was only gradually that 
they encroached upon the privileges of the Six Clerks, who, until after 
1660, were the only persons authorized to act as attorneys in Chancery. 

Our limits remind us that we must here bring our notes and extracts to 
a close ; and this we do with the less reluctance, as we have now reached 





4 In his next volume Mr. Foss must not omit to give us some account of the first use 
and ultimate disuse of the boatswain’s whistle that we see suspended from the necks of 
the judges (Coke, for example) of this period. Seeing that the judges had often to pay 
heavily for their appointments, it is by no means improbable that hence arose the still 
common expression of “ paying dear for one’s whistle.” 

© A species of small ordnance. 

* This is the meaning, no doubt; though Mr. Foss says “law” chancellor. 
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that period in our legal career when its “ antiquities’ may be said to ter- 
minate, and its modern history—from the great multiplicity of authorities 
that exist in connexion with every branch of it—to commence. To some 
of our readers it may perhaps appear that they form, upon the whole, a 
compendium of a somewhat disjointed and miscellaneous nature. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that they have been gathered from a large 
field, extending over, thanks to the unwearied research of Mr. Foss, more 
than one thousand pages; in addition to which, we have had recourse to 
other sources for some slight aid. Sure, too, we are that to those who 
love our national antiquities they will prove by no means destitute of in- 
terest; and to not a few—members even of the profession included—of 
some practical utility by way of addition to their stock of legal lore. 

Before taking our final leave of these volumes, it may be not inopportune, 
perhaps, to call the attention of those among our readers who have enjoyed 
the opportunity of reading Lord Campbell’s pleasing books on kindred sub- 
jects, to a few passages in which Mr. Foss has remarked upon errors 
alleged by him to have been committed by that learned Lord. At times, it 
appears to us, he is somewhat severe upon his Lordship; and that little 
severity, upon the whole, we are inclined to think misplaced: for one 
author, in criticizing the labours of another, should always keep in mind 
the poetic truism, ‘‘To err is human;” with equal deference, too, to its 
classical fellow-maxim, “‘ Quot homines, tot sententie.’ Equally, also, 
should Mr. Foss remember, that in these days, when courts of law do not 
rise by eleven o’clock in the morning, a chief justice is not unlikely to meet 
with many hindrances and impediments in the due completion of those 
literary labours to which, for the public edification’ or amusement, he may 
feel disposed to devote his comparatively few moments of learned leisure. 

Errors, unwarranted deductions, and culpable neglect in omitting his 
authorities, are rather plentifully imputed to his Lordship, we observe, 
(v. 173—176,) in reference to his account of Chief Justice Fitz-James, 
1509—1547: into the merits, however, of the discussion we have neither 
space nor inclination here to enter—zon nostrum tantas componere lites. 
In reference, again, to Sir Christopher Hatton (v. 449), the learned Lord is 
charged, to all appearance, with the exercise of an exuberant fancy in prefer- 
ence to a strict adherence to a detail of facts: and in p. 509, his attack upon 
the dancing Chancellor is parried by Mr. Foss—and skilfully parried, we think ; 
for, the Chancellor’s peculiar position taken into consideration, the charge 
of unnecessary frivolity seems to be somewhat misplaced. In his assertion, , 
too, that Thomas Egerton was appointed ‘‘ queen’s counsel’’ in the days of 
Elizabeth, and so ‘‘ entitled to wear a silk gown,” his Lordship is found to 
be at fault (vi. 138); there being no appearance in history, Mr. Foss says, 
that such an officer then existed. Lord Campbell’s estimate of the cha- 
racter of Chief Justice Fleming, 1603—1625, is styled by Mr. Foss “‘a 
prejudiced account,” (vi. 156,) and Sir Edward Coke’s authority is pitted 
against his Lordship’s: why the Ch. Q. B. of Victoria should be more 
likely to be prejudiced in reference to his dead and gone brother, the Ch. 
K. B. of James, than his own contemporary was, we are at a loss to 
understand. In the life of Lord Keeper Coventry, 1625—1649, the 
gauntlet, we find, is again taken up by Mr. Foss (vi. 279) in the Lord 
Keeper’s behalf; the learned Lord having, without abundantly good reason, 
perhaps, styled his conduct towards. Lord Bacon, the fallen Chancellor, 
“unfeeling and discreditable.” The tale of his Lordship’s offences is com- 
pleted (vi. 476)——so far, at least, as we have observed—by the error into 
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which he has evidently fallen, of mistaking Oliver St. John, then a stripling 
at Cambridge (1617), for another Oliver St. John, a man of mature years, 
who in that year was prosecuted for writing a letter against Benevolences 
to the mayor of Marlborough. 

Miss Strickland, too, it appears, is not without her Jaches. At all events, 
on one occasion (v. 380-1) our author is severe upon her—as severe as 
his gallantry will permit him to be—for rather negligently confounding 
some obscure ‘“ Nicholas Hethe” with Archbishop Heath, (“ Elizabeth,” 
155,) and building upon her mistake, in the luxuriance of her fancy, an 
unwarranted story of the deprived Archbishop’s imprisonment at some un- 
known place in the North of England. 

As to our author himself, having made a pretty fair acquaintance with 
his present volumes, we are enabled to say, so far as matter of detail is 
concerned, that to our thinking he is in general correct: as to his de- 
ductions, we must of necessity leave them to others for consideration. Oc- 
casionally, though but in trifling instances, and but rarely, the vast mass of 
matter that he has accumulated from so many sources taken into consider- 
ation, we find him tripping. Alice More, for example (v. 203), was the 
stepmother of Sir Thomas, and not his mother-in-law. Samuel Pepys, the 
diarist, was son of John Pepys, a tailor of London, and not of Richard 
Pepys, the chief justice, (vi. 468). Bulstrode Whitelocke was educated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and not at St. John’s, Cambridge, (vi. 498). 
Hart Hall, Oxford, is not “now part of New College,” (vi. 434); its 
buildings being occupied by the society of Magdalen Hall. The Northum- 
brian Anderson, too—we have Fuller’s authority for saying so—lost his ring 
from Newcastle-bridge, and not as stated in vi. 55. Mr. Foss, we ob- 
observe, repeatedly uses a plural verb after singular substantives connected 
by a disjunctive, which is a violation of grammar. On what authority, 
too, does he use the novel word legantine ? more than once to be found in 
his account of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Let us not be misunderstood—censure we do not intend. Be a writer as 
careful as he will, it is in the nature of things that he must of necessity be 
at fault sometimes. From the days of Homer—we have Horace’s word for 
it,—the man who wields the pen has been found “nodding at times ;” 
and found “ nodding at times” he will be to the very end of the chapter. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


November 19. The Eart Srannope, President, in the Chair. 

Numerous presents of books were announced as received during the 
vacation. Mr. Tuomas Barrman, Local Secretary for Derbyshire, com- 
municated a pencil sketch of a sculptured stone in his possession. It was 
found, a short time since, by a labourer employed on Tansley Moor. This 
stone bears the rude figure of a man, but whether intended for a sepulchral 
memorial, or as a boundary mark, is uncertain. A quantity of wood-ashes 
were found at a short depth beneath it. 

The Rev. T. H. Harrorp exhibited drawings of paintings in distemper 
lately discovered on the wallsof Croydon old church, representing St. 
George, in the characteristic armour of the reign of Richard the Second, 
engaged in combat with the dragon ; and also the legend of St. Christopher. 
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Among the various kinds of fish in the water through which the saint is 
wading, is a mermaid with her comb and mirror. 

Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, exhibited two matrices of seals, one of them 
bearing the unusual device of a man in the act of arguing; legend, 
MILITANT . CAVSARVM . PATRONI. 

Mr. R. Cote exhibited several ancient deeds; among which was a 
charter of Henry II. granting to Gervase de Wallies the town of Rhenes, 
(in Essex?) “ for the service of one Knight.” 

Mr. AKERMAN, the Secretary, read a report of his researches in an 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Brighthampton, near Witney, Oxfordshire. 
Fourteen graves were discovered, all containing skeletons, and the greater 
part accompanied by relics. *T'wo children were found lying back to back. 
Near the neck of one of them, doubtless that of a girl, was a row of beads, 
and three Roman coins, one of them of the Emperor Postumus; the others 
obliterated, but apparently of Gallienus; each being pierced for suspension. 
Another grave contained the skeleton of a young man, with the heads of 
two spears lying near the left shoulder. A third grave presented a very 
singular interment. It contained the skeleton of a man, measuring six 
feet six inches, lying with the head due east—a direction exactly opposite 
to that in which the bodies of the Anglo-Saxons are generally found. An 
iron spear-head lay near the left shoulder; the arms were stretched by the 
side, and the left hand was covered by the umbo of a shield, with which 
were two studs. On raising the umbo, three of the fingers were found 
encircling the handle. Beneath the skeleton of the man lay another, 
evidently of a woman. A bronze hair-pin—the evidence that the deceased 
was a wife, and not a spinster—was found near the head, a bronze cruci- 
form fibula on the breast and in the lap, where lay the hands, nine beads 
of unusually large size, fashioned of amorphous lumps of amber, which had 
evidently formed bracelets. The head of this skeleton lay to the west, 
immediately under the legs of the former. The remains are those of in- 
dividuals who had attained to upwards of sixty-five years of age. 

Three instances of interment by cremation were met with in these re- 
searches. One of the urns was ornamented with a very characteristic 
pattern, and contained a bone comb, and a lump of lead, which had 
melted and settled in a mass at the bottom. The bones had been submitted 
to Professor Quekett, who had pronounced them to be those of an adult of 
small stature. These are supposed to be the sole instances of cremation 
among the Anglo-Saxons yet discovered in this part of England, and viewed 
in connexion with the mortuary urns found at Stade on the Elbe, and 
described by Mr. Kemble in the thirty-sixth volume of the Archeologia, 
are objects of the highest interest to the student of English antiquities. 
The relics obtained in these excavations have been presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in which are deposited many Anglo-Saxon 
objects obtained by Douglas among the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries of Kent in 
the last century. 


November 26. Joseru Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr, Henry Farrer exhibited an unusually large and fine example of 
Palissy ware. 

Mr. W. L. Banks exhibited a drawing and photographs of an enamelled 
bowl, of Limoges workmanship, of the thirteenth century, preserved in the 
church at Brecon, where it has long been used as an alms-dish. 

Mr.Wm. Micuart WyLiz communicated remarks on several drawings 
of Roman glass ossuaries, and a glass drinking-cup; also of some Frankish 
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remains exhibited by Mr. Wilmer, the Society’s local secretary for Nor- 
mandy. One of these drawings represents a Frankish damascened sword. 
pommel, on which are depicted two birds pecking—an early Christian 
symbol. Mr. Wylie remarked that the unusual character of this pommel 
would remind the archeological student of those which had been rejected 
by Mr. R. Smith in the Inventorium Sepulchrale, both differing from the 
ordinary Frankish and Anglo-Saxon design and workmanship, 

Mr. B. Wri1aMs read a paper “ On the land of Ditmarsh, its Institu- 
tions, and especially its Housemarks.” 

This interesting agricultural republic, well known on the Continent, is 
especially remarkable as having been, perhaps, the most striking example 
of the old Mark Confederation, the foundation of all our institutions, Until 
the close of the fifteenth century, the waters of the Elbe, being diverted 
from their present channel by a large island of sand, ran through the penin- 
sula of Busen, and discharged themselves into the Eider. The borderers 
of these rivers were among our earliest colonists after the departure of the 
Romans, and have imparted a strong impress of their character, their lan- 
guage, their institutions, and their agricultural customs. Three or four cen- 
turies ago, the language of Ditmarsh was the nearest approximation to early 
English of the Anglo-Saxon offshoots ; now it is a dialect of the Platt Deutsch. 
The original settlers in Ditmarsh were principally Anglo-Saxon and Frisian ; 
they understood in a remarkable degree the art of self-government, and 
succeeded in warding off all supremacy, until their overthrow by the over- 
whelming force of the Duke of Holstein, in the ‘last fight’ of 1500. The 
old mode of government was as follows. In every parish there were the Six- 
teens, as they were called, elected for life by the landowners, from the most 
influential of their number. They met every week, after market ; and from 
them two were annually chosen, called Schliiter, who convened the jurors 
from the Sixteens, presided over them, and gave effect to their decisions. 
The number of the jurors depended upon the importance of the case; in 
trifling cases two sufficed, with the defendant ‘himself the third.’ The 
usual jury consisted of nine and the defendant; of these, five only could be 
challenged. In more solemn cases the number was eleven, with the de- 
fendant; and in cases of homicide where there were no witnesses, a jury 
of thirty was necessary to exculpate the defendant. In all cases, a majority 
of two-thirds decided. An appeal also lay to the whole assembled body of 
the people at the Zing, where all questions of national policy were decided ; 
or the defendant might claim the judgment of God. 

Mr. Williams pointed out some remnants of the ancient courts of Mark- 
moot subsisting until a very recent period in England ;—in particular, a 
manorial court of the “ Sixteens” in Oxfordshire, one member of which was 
annually chosen from amongst the most influential of the yeomen for each 
of the sixteen hides of which the manor was composed. Proofs were ad- 
duced of the custom of the annual division of both the arable land and the 
common pastures by lot in England, as on the Continent, up to the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The allotment of the common pastures in Eng- 
land, which existed up to a recent period, was attended with the same ac- 
companying circumstances as in the land of Ditmarsh. Each hide of land 
had its peculiar Runic mark, which was cut on small pieces of wood, and 
drawn from an apron (the lap) or bag. Corresponding marks were cut 
out on the turf itself. Two sets of these marks were exhibited at the 
meeting—one from Oxon, the other from Sussex—and they correspond ina 
remarkable degree with the marks used in Ditmarsh. Mr. Williams shewed 
by examples that these marks were used in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, not only for the hides of land, but for the cattle and ducks of the 
yeomen, and were made, instead of signatures, to deeds of conveyance. In 
Ditmarsh they also served to identify the agricultural implements, their 
owner’s stall in church, and his grave when he was no more on this earth. 
A ticket with the owner’s mark is still sold with the house in Ditmarsh and 
South Denmark. The custom was the subject of many precise regulations 
in the Icelandic Gragas. In many parts of the Continent, particularly in 
Ditmarsh, at Erfurt, and at Jena, housemarks served formerly as a lower 
style of heraldry for those not entitled to the bearings of the noble. These 
signa were also occasionally used by artists, and have been confounded 
with monograms. Mr. Williams exhibited an instance of a double coat of 
housemarks, for husband and wife, handsomely sculptured in stone over the 
door of a house at Erfurt; and also an example of a housemark used as a 
seal both taken from Michelsen’s recent pamphlet on housemarks. He 
mentioned the mark over the door of churches, which agreed with the 
marks on the church-lands, as being of a distinct eharacter from the 
builders’ or stone-masons’ marks. 

In conclusion, Mr. Williams referred to the festuca notata, formerly used 
in the livery and seisin of land; according to Michelsen, a rod inscribed or 
notched with the cultellum, which was also delivered with it, as an inkstand 
and pen were raised up with a charter; and mentioned an instance of the 
preservation of such an inscribed festuca at Paris to the present day. Seve- 
ral instances of seisin per fustem et baculum are given in Madox, and the 
surrender of copyhold by the rod is well known: the rods of office, borne 
by great dignitaries, and broken when their allegiance was at an end, are 
also of an allied character. 


December 3. Octavius Moraan, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Sir Percyvat Hart Dyxe exhibited, through Mr. Edwin Ireland, a copy 
of the Book of Common Prayer, with the New Testament, quarto, London, 
1619—24, which has been inserted in a binding of an earlier date. This 
binding, as Mr. W. S. Watrorp shewed, in a communication which he read 
to the meeting, is stamped with the arms of Henry III., as king of France 
me Poland, encircled with the collar and badge of the order of the Holy 
pirit. 

Read,—“ An Account of the Investigation of some remarkable Circular 
Trenches, and the Discovery of an Ancient British Cemetery at Standlake, 
Oxon,” by Joun Yoncr AKERMAN and STEPHEN SToNeE. 

In the last session, Mr. Stone communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
an account of the discovery of some curious circular pits in this neighbour- 
hood, He at the same time intimated that he had observed indications of 
circular excavations in an adjoining field, exhibiting the appearance, among 
the standing corn, of what is popularly known as “ fairy rings.” Arrange- 
ments having been made by the Rev. the President of Trinity College, and 
a few antiquaries of the county, an examination of these circles was com- 
menced, and continued for several days. The trenches of which these 
circles were formed are of one uniform character, the-sides sloping gradu- 
ally until they meet at a certain depth in the manner of a hog-trough—a 
peculiarity which would render them unfit either for defence, or for the 
enclosing of cattle. Several of the circles were examined without any par- 
ticular result; but one of them, having an area of seventy feet, with a 
trench ten feet wide and three feet six inches deep, was found to have 
been appropriated to the purposes of a cemetery of the ancient British 
period. Numerous urns of the rudest type, and filled with calcined human 
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bones, were discovered at depths varying from six inches to two feet 
eight inches. Some of them were deposited in an inverted position, but 
many were standing on their bases. A rude bronze spiral finger-ring was 
found in one of them, in another a flint arrow-head, and these were the only 
two relics observed in the course of the excavation, disclosing upwards of 
eighty interments, which on the south-west side of the circle extended from 
the outer edge of the trench nearly to the centre of the area. The trench, 
like all the others, was filled with a fine dark mould, which on the south- 
west side was mingled with wood-ashes. This spot had, in fact, formed the 
ustrinum, or common burning-place. The bones, in almost every case, 
had been subjected to powerful and continuous combustion, and had been 
reduced, as usual, to the appearance of porcelain; but in one instance a 
body had been burnt with less apparent care, and with a less free access 
of air, so that the bones had the appearance of charcoal. In one of the 
urns there were mingled with the human osseous remains the scapula of a 
kid or lamb, with a few other animal bones, the remains of a funeral feast 
or sacrifice. 

The results thus obtained open up a new field for archeological enquiry, 
since they plainly indicate that the common burial-places of the ancient 
Britons were not ordinarily distinguished by mounds; and they lead us to 
the inference that tumuli were raised only over the remains of persons of 
rank and station among our primitive forefathers. Plans of the circles, 
and of the area of the cemetery, drawn to scale by Mr. Stone, accompanied 
this communication; also photographs of some of the most perfect examples 
of the urns, taken by Mr. Rowell, of the Ashmolean Museum, to which 
they have been presented. 


December 10. Joun Bruce, Esq,, V.-P., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :—Edwin Martin Atkins, 
Esq., of Kingston Lisle; Charles Ratcliff, Esq., of Wyddrington; William 
Madox Blackwood, Esq., of Rotherfield; and Edward Peacock, Esq., of 
Brigg. 

Sir Grorce Musecrave, Bart., exhibited, through Mr. A. W. Franks, a 
collection of Roman remains, found chiefly in the county of Westmoreland. 
They consist of several objects discovered at Kirkby Thore, on the river 
Troutbeck, on making the foundations of a new bridge, in the year 1838, 
comprising a bronze ligula, five bow-shaped fibule, and four ring-shaped 
fibula. Also four bow-shaped Roman and two enamelled fibule,—one of 
them crescent-shaped, the other in the form of a cock—and the upper orna- 
ment and the chape or lower end of a scabbard of Romano-Celtic work- 
manship. With these was included a very fine gold Roman ring found 
near Thursby, in Cumberland, in the year 1836. This interesting collec- 
tion is destined by the liberal owner as a present to the British Museum. 

A communication was then read on the edifice known as the Temple 
of Serapis at Pozzuoli, by Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. The submergence 
of the temple is conjectured by Sir Edmund to have occurred in the year 
79, on the occasion of the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited four deeds of the time of Henry VI., with 
seals of Sir William Oldhalle appended ; on which Mr. W.S. Wa.rorp com- 
municated some remarks, with a memoir of Sir William Oldhalle himself ; 
who, though almost unnoticed in history, was shewn to have been a person 
of considerable note in his day. Sprung from an ancient family in Norfolk, 
where they possessed several manors, he began life as an esquire in the 
retinue of Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorset, and went out in the expedi- 
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tion that resulted in the battle of Agincourt. He was present at several of 
the battles and assaults which took place during the wars that ensued, and, 
returning to England, became a privy councillor, was ambassador to Bur- 
gundy, Knight of the shire for Herts., Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and a very influential person at the commencement of the Wars of the 
Roses, being an active partizan of the Duke of York. Having acquired 
the manor of Hunsdon, Herts., he built a stately castellated mansion there, 
and glazed with painted glass some of the windows in the church. Though 
twice attaint, he would seem to have died in peace about the time of the 
accession of Edward IV. He left an only child, a daughter, his heiress ; 
who married into the Norfolk family of Gorge. Mr. W.S. Walford pointed 
out the great inaccuracies of Chauncy and Clutterbuck, and the author of 
a recent publication, in their very scanty notices of Sir William Oldhalle, 
and a misapprehension of the general historians as to the supposed absence 
of the Duke of York in Ireland for several months after the insurrection 
under Jack Cade—shewing that, in fact, the Duke was in England in the 
autumn of that year. 


December 17. Epwarp Hawkins, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Letters from Sir Henry Ellis, addressed to the President, resigning the 
office of Director, were read to the meeting. A cordial vote was moved 
and carried unanimously, expressive of the Society’s sense of the great 
services rendered by Sir Henry through the long period of fifty years. 

The Treasurer exhibited a chatelaine, an Etui-case, and other personal 
female appliances of the early part of the last century, ornamented with 
miniatures, 

Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited a bronze looped spear-head, and a stone celt, 
both found in the Thames. 

Sir Watter Catverty Trevetyan, Bart., exhibited several objects of 
interest, comprising—1. A portrait of Charles I. worked in his own hair, 
surrounded by the motto, BEATI PacrFicr. 2. A miniature portrait of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, by Nicolas Hilliard. 3. A fragment of 
the gold breastplate found near Mold, in Flintshire. 4. The seal of Hugh 
Courtney, Earl of Devon, attached to a letter of attorney, 9 H. V. 5. The 
seal of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, as king of Castille and Leon, 
attached to an appointment of the Earl of Devon as his lieutenant during 
his absence from England. 6. The seal of Sir William Neville, attached 
to a receipt for a payment from Philip Courtney for rent of lands in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire. 7. The seal of Edward Courtney, Earl of Devon, 
attached to a feoffment of certain manors in Devonshire, temp. Ric. II. 
The seal of Roger Mortemer, Earl of March, &c., slain in Ireland in the fol- 
lowing year, 21 Ric. II. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


November 11. The Rev. Dr. BiuoxaM, President, in the Chair. 

The following new members were elected :—R. G. Livingstone, Esq., 
Oriel College, R. A. Carden, Esq., Exeter College. 

The following presents were received :— 
From the Kilkenny Society. Their Reports, Vol. I., Parts 9 and 10. 
From the Liverpool Society. Their Reports, Vol. II., Parts 1, 2, 3. 
From Mr. Rich. Hussey, London. Copy of engravings of the remains of the Bishop of 
Soissons’ Palace, Septmons, and St. Kenelin’s 
Chapel, Hales Owen. 
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The President then called upon Mr. LowpEr to read his paper on 
Church Restoration, of which the following is an epitome :—I. The true 
principle of Restoration considered, opposed to Renovation ; the duty of 
careful study of the original feeling of the building and harmony of it; the 
duty of studiously abstaining from touching or retouching old work, espe- 
cially in figure-carving and the grotesque; the duty of endeavouring to 
produce not the effect of a new building, but to leave the old building as 
little altered in venerable effect as possible, and as much in the spirit of its 
original designer. II. Modern restorations, from neglecting the true prin- 
ciple of humbly observing the character of the original, succeed only in 
producing lifeless compositions; the carelessness in observing ancient cha- 
racter; the evils of copying from publications without regard to ancient 
character ; general hints for restorers, &c. The President tendered the 
thanks of the Society to Mr. Lowder for his useful paper, with nearly the 
whole of which he entirely agreed. The meeting was then adjourned. 


November 17. The following gentlemen were elected officers :—Presi- 
dent, the Principal of St. Edmund Hall; Treasurer, the Rev. 8. W. Wayte, 
Trinity College; Secretary, Mr. E. K. Bennet, University College. Mem- 
bers of Committee :—Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. Buckeridge, Mr. Lowder, St. 
Edmund Hall, Mr. Codrington, Wadham College, Mr. Ald. Spiers, Mr. Min- 
chin, Wadham College. Auditors :—The Master of University College, and 
Dr. Bloxam, Magdalen College. 


November 25. The Rev. L. Gitzertson, B.D., of Jesus College, in the 
Chair. 

The Rev. A.S. Farrar, M. A., of Queen’s College, was elected a member 
of the Society. 

The following presents were received :— 
From W. C. Turner, Esq., of Seven Photographs of some of the Ecclesiastical 


Dublin. Ruins in Ireland. 
From the Kilkenny Society. Their Report for September. 


The Rev. E. Hosnovst, B.D., of Merton College, then read a memoir 
of Walter de Merton, of which the following is an epitome :— 

His birth, both as to time and place, is clouded in obscurity. His father 
bore no surname at all, He is described as simply William, the owner, in 
his wife’s right, of a small property at Basingstoke, which about 1238 
passed into his son Walter’s hands, and was by him devoted to the endow- 
ment of a small hospital, afterwards placed in connection with his college. 

In 1238 he was certainly old enough to be a clericus, and this is the 
nearest clue to his age that can now be found. : 

He took early to the study and practice of law, which was no doubt the 
great means of his early advancement and enrichment. By 1240 he had 
become possessed of the Surrey manors, in which he first founded his 
college, and which he asserts in his statutes were acquired “ Industria 
mea.” He rose first to be Protonotary in the Chancellor’s Court, and in 
1261 to be Chancellor. He was throughout the whole baronial strug- 
gle a faithful adherent of his unfortunate royal master, Henry III., and 
during his periods of absence, the administrator of his government. At 
the time of Henry’s death, 1272, he was requested by the Convention of 
Estates to hold the Chancellor’s office till the return of Edward I. from the 
Holy Land, but when the young monarch was established in the kingdom, 
he resigned the seals, and never resumed office. In 1274 he was elected 
Bishop of Rochester, and died in 1277. 
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It is to him that we owe the idea of an incorporated body of secular 
students, endowed, self-governing, self-replenishing, self-educating. It can 
be traced in its growth to the founder’s mind, exhibited in the successive 
forms which his institution assumed. 

Before 1262, he had created a school for eleven of his own kindred, who 
were to be nurtured im scholis under the care of his future Warden, 
‘ Magister Peter,” in the manor-house of Maldon, Surrey. 

In 1262 he got licence from his feudal lord to assign his manor of Maldon 
to the Priory of Merton (in the adjoining parish), for the sustentation of 
twenty scholars, “In scholis degentium, Oxonie aut alibi ubi Universitas 
viget studentium.” 

In 1264 he had severed the tie which made his scholars dependent on a 
religious house, and with fresh license from the Ear] of Gloucester and a char- 
ter from the Crown, he incorporated a “Domus Scholarium de Merton.” 

Still the Domus was at Maldon, not in Oxford. The whole governing 
and} managing body, the warden and bailiffs, and also the chaplains who 
maintained the religious services, were at Maldon. 

The students only came up to Oxford, and that, we may suppose, for no 
more than the scholastic portion of the year. 

In this way the institution very much resembled the halls maintained at 
that time in the University by the leading monastic bodies, for the’ sake of 
giving their younger members the benefit of academic education. Of these 
Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College, maintained by the whole Bene- 
dictine order, may be taken as the best specimen. But from 1264 to 1274 
the founder of Merton was continually acquiring fresh property in Oxford, 
which gave him scope for the development of his scholars’ accommodation, 
and finally enabled him to concentrate his institution in that place and on 
its present site. 

In 1270, when he ratified his previous endowments, made 1264, “ tem- 
pore turbationis Anglix,” the Domus was still at Maldon, though the scholars 
had become a settled body in Oxford ; but his last statutes, in 1274, speak 
of his Domus as settled in Oxford, and legislate for a complete and undi- 
vided corporation, managing all its affairs, domestic, predial, scholastic, 
religious, from one centre, under one head, and having full power to exer- 
cise discipline, to co-opt new members, to carry on, in short, a perpetual 
corporate life. 

This completed idea is the one which has become the normal one of the 
colleges in both our ancient English Universities, and the statutes were 
copied, in some cases almost verbatim, by the founders of the ensuing cen- 
tury. 
The lecturer regretted that no architectural remains of Walter de Mer- 
ton’s works were now in existence, except the choir ofhis chapel and a small 
portion of his college. His little hospital at Basingstoke has entirely dis- 
appeared. At Maldon, neither in the church nor manor-house is there any- 
thing to revive the remembrance of the great and bountiful man who nursed 
his infant institution there. His name must be honoured, not for the 
grandeur of his architectural conceptions, but for the wisdom of his insti- 
tutions, and his bountiful endowment of them. 

The CHarrMaN, in thanking Mr. Hobhouse for his paper, pointed out 
the interest and importance of such investigations, and, after some dis- 
cussion as to the dates of different portions of the college, the members 
adjourned. 


The last meeting of the Society for the current term was held in the 
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Society’s rooms, in Holywell-street, on Wednesday, Dec. 2; the Rev. F. T. 
Cotsy, M.A., of Exeter College, in the Chair. 

Members of Committee present:—Mr. Lowder, St. Edmund Hall, Mr. 
Freeman, M.A., Trinity College, Mr. Bennet, University College, (Honorary 
Secretary), and Mr. Parker, (Librarian). 

Mr. FREEMAN, M.A., gave an account of his last journey to Toulouse and 
Alby, illustrating his lecture by drawings of churches and buildings of in- 
terest. After the lecture, which was listened to with great interest, the 
chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Freeman for his lecture, which 
was carried unanimously. The meeting then adjourned. 

It is proposed to read, in the course of next term, a series of papers on 
the history of Oxford, as illustrated in the architectural features of her 
buildings. These papers will be given in the order in which the respective 
colleges were founded, and will commence on the first meeting of next 
term with a paper read by Mr. Bennet, of University College, “On the 
History of University as connected with the Aularian System of Oxford.” 
A list of the several papers, with the dates of their delivery and the names 








of the authors, will be published early in the ensuing term. 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Nov. 6. James Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Edward Wilton sent a fac- 
simile of an incised sepulchral figure 
recently brought to light at Steeple 
Langford, Wilts., in pulling down the 
chancel, an early specimen of the Early 
English style. The ‘slab on which the 
effigy is engraved forms an interesting 
addition to the series of sepulchral por- 
traitures of dimensions considerably below 
life-size. It is of Purbeck marble, measur- 
ing twenty-six inches in length, and in 
perfect preservation, the stone having been 
turned over to form part of the paving. 
The figure represents a person in a long 
dress open in front ; the raised hands hold 
an escutcheon upon his breast; there is no 
heraldic bearing. At his right side is a 
hunting-horn, suspended by a strap over 
the left shoulder; this horn had been re- 
garded as allusive to Waleran Venator, 
who held lands at Steeple Langford at the 
period to which the chancel lately de- 
molished may be assigned. The costume 
is, however, of a later age, and the effigy 
may represent Alan de Langford, who 
held the office of Verderer of the adjoin- 
ing forest of Grovely at the close of the 
thirteenth century. The horn was pos- 
sibly introduced as a symbol of his office. 

Mr. Carrington, the author of an in- 
teresting memoir recently published in 
the “Wiltshire Magazine,” on Obsolete 
Punishments, and amongst others the 
Cucking Stool, offered some observations 
on that ancient provision for the discipline 
of ws He mentioned certain speci- 


mens which had existed until recent times, 
and produced a drawing of the Cucking 
Stool at Leominster. An engine of this 
description, it is stated, (see Gent. Maa., 
Dec., 1803,) existed even near the metro- 
polis at the close of the last century, being 
placed at the Great Reservoir in the Green 
Park. Mr. Carrington communicated also 
some useful directions for the preservation 
of cinerary urns, by means of patent size 
in weak solution, the pottery having been 
thoroughly warmed previously to the ap- 
plication. By this method the fragile urns 
found in barrows, which frequently crumble 
to fragments, owing to their being satu- 
rated with moisture when disinterred, may 
be effectually preserved. 

A very interesting communication from 
Mr. Alexander Nesbitt was read, describ- 
ing an engraved brass triptych, of which 
a rubbing was exhibited, discovered by 
Mr. Nesbitt in the cathedral at Susa. It 
was, however, originally placed in the 
chapel built on the Roccia Melone, 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea, by Boni- 
fazio Rotario of Astia, in pursuance of a 
vow to the Virgin which he made when 
taken captive on a crusade. A pilgrimage 
is still made annually to the Madonna di 
Roccia Melone. The triptych, which re- 
presents Rotario in armour, kneeling be- 
fore the Virgin Mary, who appears in the 
central compartment, is of especial interest 
on account of the close resemblance of its 
workmanship to that found in certain se- 
pulchral brasses in England, regarded as 
the productions of Flemish engravers,— 
such, for example, as the fine figure of 
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Sir Hugh Hastings, at Elsing, Norfolk, 
the well-known brasses at Lynn and other 
places. On one of the folding leaves of 
the triptych appears a figure of St. George 
on horseback ; the armour and costume is 
exceedingly curious ; some portions appear 
to have been enriched with enamel. ‘This 
highly curious work of art bears the date 
1368. It is carried yearly from Susa at 
the pilgrimage to the chapel of our Lady 
of the Snow, assuredly the most elevated 
place of worship on the European con- 
tinent. 

Mr. W. S. Walford communicated a 
notice of some remains of mural painting 
lately brought to light in Eastry Church, 
Kent, on the west side of the wall above 
the chancel-arch. ‘the design presented 
two lines of circular compartments, with 
subjects in them, consisting of lions pas- 
sant, griffins, two birds back to back, 
with some object between them, probably 
a bunch of grapes, and other details. He 
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offered some observations upon the sym- 
bolical import of these devices, which occur 
so frequently on tiles, and other ecclesi- 
astical decorations; and more esp: cially 
upon the symbol of the two birds, sup- 
posed, according to the prevalent opinion, 
to symbolize the faithful, and the grapes 
or the vase, placed between them, the 
blood of the Saviour. 

Mr. Hewitt exhibited a very singular 
tilting saddle, a back and breastplate of 
the sixteenth century, and a helmet with 
falling bevor, from the armory at Alton 
Towers. These rare objects have been 
been purchased for the Tower Armory. 

The Rev. W. H. Guuner sent a ring- 
dial or “journey ring” lately found at 
Sparsholt, near Wiuchester. Some casts 
from Roman antefire found at Chester, 
and a series of drawings of ancient re- 
mains of very curious character in Ireland, 
were exhibited. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 25. James Haywood, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The following newly-elected Associates 
were announced:—J. H. Gurney, Esq., 
M.P.; Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., M.P.; Sir 
J.W.Browne Ffolkes, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
Sir Heury Stracey, Bart. ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Robert J. Harvey, C.B.; Rev. J. Gomm, 
M.A.; Rev. Hinds Howell, M.A.; Rev. 
James Bulwer, M.A.; Thomas Woolley, 
Esq.; William Aldam, Esq.; Dr. Harring- 
ton Juke; Robert Fitch, Esq.; W. A. J. 
Amherst, Esq.; Wm. Scott Henderson, 
Esq.; A. A. H. Beckwith, Esq.; F. G. 
West, Esq.; Abraham Gourlay, Esq.; 
Charles F. Palmer, Esq., F.S.A.; L. S. 
Bidwell, Esq.; Robert Canning, Esq. 

Various presents were laid upon the 
table from the Royal Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Smithsonian Institute, 
the Board of Trade, the Canadian Insti- 
tute, the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy, 
- oe Institute, Mr. Carthew, 

ve, &e. 

Mr. Zanzi exhibited the drawing of a 
paalstab found in the Lake Bosisio; also 
some flint arrow-heads, the former resem- 
bling one now to be seen in the Temple 
collection in the British Museum. 

Dr. Lee exhibited an interesting Crom- 
wellian relic, being the passports granted 
to Abraham Whelocke, Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge, signed 
by Oliver Cromwell, the Earl of Man- 
chester, and others, permitting him to pass 
from Cambridge to Salford, &., during 
its occupation, in 1643, by the Parliamen- 
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tary army. These passports were pasted 
into an Arabic translation of Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s work on the “ Christian Doc- 
trine.”’ 

Mr. G. R. Corner communicated the 
copy of a deed belonging to the Cord- 
wainers’ Company of London, relating to 
some property in Southwark, near to the 
site of the Globe Theatre, one of the wit- 
nesses to which was a Peter Shakespeare. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming made some obser- 
vations upon a medieval vessel in the form 
of an equestrian knight in terra cotta, be- 
longing to the Warrington museum. It 
had been sent for exhibition, as a rare spe- 
cimen of this description, by Dr. John 
Kendrick, and as a further illustration of 
a former communication on the subject by 
Mr. Cuming in the September number of 
the Journal. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a very diminutive 
key, found off Paul’s Wharf in September 
last. It is of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and probably belonged to a small 
cofferet. 

Dr. Kendrick forwarded a remarkable 
collection of torques in gold and electrina, 
together with Celtic horse-furniture of 
bronze, found in Lincolnshire. The torques 
were highly beautiful, and the horse-fur- 
niture superior to that found at Potsdam, 
now in the British Museum. Mr. Cuming 
read a paper minutely describing them, 
which was ordered to be printed, and the 
whole of the ornaments were directed to 
be engraved. One of the torques, consist- 
ing of four wires entwined, presents an 
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unique type. Mr. Dender, from Dorset- 
shire, and Mr. Fitch, from Norfolk, sent 
early British swords, which were also or- 
cered to be engraved. Mr. Pretty for- 
warded the rubbing of a brass, formerly in 
Tyringham church, Bucks, 

Mr. Planché exhibited an unusually fine 
example of Chessapeke-du-tor, and pro- 
mised observations on the subject. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a pretty silver 
reliquary of three portions, in the form of 
a padlock, supposed to have been for con- 
taining the relics of St. John of Neemuch, 
whose emblem was a padlock. It is of the 
fifteenth century. 

Dec. 9. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Lionel Oliver laid before the Asso- 
ciation various photographs of places visited 
during the late congress in Norfolk :— 
Castle Rising, Binham Abbey, Walsing- 
ham Abbey, &c. ‘Those of the castle of 
Castle Rising were particularly admired. 

Mr. Jobbins produced some admirable 
drawings of the Celtic antiquities exhi- 
bited at the previous meeting. 

Mr. Wakeman presented impressions of 
the seals and counter-seals of the lords 
marchers of Monmouth and Abergavenny, 
and communicated a paper on the chancery 
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of Monmouth, abounding in historic detail. 
It was ordered to be printed and the seals 
engraved in the Journal. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a paper containing 
particulars relating to Kett’s rebellion in 
Norfolk in the sixteenth century, derived 
from scarce tracts in the library of Hudson 
Gurney, Esq. ‘Time had not permitted 
the delivery of this paper during the late 
Norfolk congress, for which it had been 
prepared. 

Mr. Cuming denounced an antiquarian 
fraud in the manufacture of flint arrow- 
heads, earthen vases, &c., which he pro- 
duced to the meeting. 

A discussion ensued as to the means of 
punishing such offenders, but there did 
not appear to be any available beyond that 
of making them known, and thereby put- 
ting collectors on their guard by reporting 
them at the public meetings, and mention- 
ing them in the reports, journals, &c. 

Mr. Lexmore exhibited a small glazed 
earthen jug of the early part of the six- 
teenth century, found near Smithfield in 
enlarging a portion of Fleet-ditch. 

The meetings were then adjourned over 
the Christmas holidays until the 13th of 
January, 1858, 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 17. W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Captain Murchison, of Bath, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Admiral Smyth exhibited a medal struck 
by the Duke of Northumberland in 1766, 
in commemoration of Alnwick castle being 
restored. 

Dr. Lee exhibited an interesting medal 
struck on the occasion of the siege of Ley- 
den being raised, in 1574, through the 
water being let in upon the Spanish be- 
siegers by cutting the dykes. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited a 
foreign sterling, struck in imitation of the 
coins of Henry III. by Bernard Count, of 
Lippe, in Westphalia. 

Captain Murchison communicated an 
account of three unique gold coins in his 


collection, the two first being gold crowns 
of the first coinage of Edward VI., (of 
which no specimens had hitherto been 
found except the half-sovereign and half- 
crown,) and the third being a pattern for 
a half-sovereign of his third year, struck 
by Sir Martin Bowes. One of the crowns 
is remarkable as having been struck on 
the reverse from a die of Henry VIII. 

Mr. Evans communicated an account of 
a new variety of the coins struck in imita- 
tion of those of Stephen, but bearing the 
name of WERERIC, and supposed to have 
been struck by the authority of one of the 
Earls of Warwick. 

A paper was also read, written by the 
late Dr. W. H. Scott, upon a large brass 
coin of Maximin, but bearing the portrait 
of one of the African Gordians. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHZOLOGICAL, AND HISTORIC 
SOCIETY. 


TuE first monthly meeting of the eighth 
annual session was held on Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 27th, in the Society’s rooms, St. 
Peter’s Churchyard, the Rev. Canon Blom- 
field in the chair. 

Mr. T. N. Brushfield, Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Cheshire Lunatic Asylum, 


read a paper on “ Obsolete Punishments,” 
with more especial reference to those of 
Cheshire and the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Brushfield, who confined his remarks to 
the Scold’s Bridle and Ducking-stool, re- 
serving the other implements of punish- 
ment for discussion on some future occa- 
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sion, began with some prefutory remarks 
on the subject of torture generally, shew- 
ing, on the authority of Lord Macaulay, 
that although it was fully recognised and 
practised in the continental states, in this 
our little isle of England torture was 
never, at any period, the law of the land. 
It would seem to have originated with the 
Spanish and Italian torturers, and, despite 
its acknowledged illegality, to have been 
introduced into this country under the 
auspices of the Romish Church, the last in- 
stance of its infliction in England being in 
May, 1640. Two pairs of iron torture 
gauntlets, used in this city prior to the 
seventeenth century, were exhibited by 
Mr. Brushfield, having being kindly lent 
tor that purpose from the Water-tower 
museum and the city gaol. He then pro- 
ceeded to notice the brank, or Scold’s 
Bridle, tracing it from the ancient gag and 
collar of torture, such as the Witch’s Bridle 
of Forfar, &c., enlarged and improved by 
a study of the German military masks, 
until it at length developed itself in the 
instrument ordinarily known as the Scold’s 
Bridle. He then instanced and commented 
upon almost every known specimen of this 
iron terror to evil doers, enlivening his re- 
marks by quotations from the early Eng- 
lish poets and dramatists, and referring, as 
occasion required, to the series of diagrams 
he had prepared. By the courtesy of 
several of the borough corporations and 
private individuals, no less than seven 
different specimens of the bridle were ex- 
hibited, varying in shape and atrocity from 
the rude and simple one preserved at 
Altrincham, to the more finished, yet in- 
finitely more terrible specimen from Stock- 
port. The remaining five were sent from 
the Water-tower, city gaol, and workhouse 
at Chester, the village of Carrington, 
(the latter preserved in the Warrington 
museum,) and Mr. E. Noyes, of Chester. 
Others were known to exist also at 
Macclesfield, Newhall, and Congleton, all 
in this county. The Ducking-stool was 
next illustrated by the lecturer, who in a 
lively strain described the process by which 
unfortunate scolds were ducked for the 
too free indulgence of their tongue. Nu- 
merous anecdotes were related of ludicrous 
scenes occurring in Cheshire during the 
infliction of this “primitive cold-water 
cure.” 

After some remarks by Mr. Hughes on 
the Cheshire punishment, called “ pressing 
to death,” and on other matters incident 
to the paper, Mr. Hicklin followed with 
some apposite observations ; and the meet- 
ing separated under a promise from Mr. 
Brushfield to continue the subject on a 
future occasion. 
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.AT the second monthly meeting of the 
Society, held on the 14th of December, 
W. F. Ayrton, Esq., in the chair, Mr. T. 
Hughes read a paper on the “ Rise and 
Progress of Literature and Printing in 
Chester during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.” He commenced by re- 
ferring to the miracle-plays of the four- 
teenth century, as the first germ of a lite- 
rary taste discernible in the city ; passing 
in review that celebrated work, the Poly- 
cronicon of Ranulph Hig:'en, printed by 
Caxton in 1482; the “ Holy Lyfe of Seynt 
Werburge,” by the Chester monk Brad- 
shaw; and the historical productions of 
John Speed, who, as is well known, was a 
native of Farndon, in this county. After 
the Reformation, came the Chaloners and 
Holmes, men to whom modern Cheshire 
antiquaries were largely indebted, and 
about whom there were many particulars 
to be obtained by collating the records 
of the Stationers’ Company of Chester. 
Mr. Hughes had earefully searched those 
records, and the paper of the evening 
was, in a great measure, the result of 
that interesting search. Prior to 1592 
there was no tradesman in Chester ac- 
tually carrying on the business of a sta- 
tioner; but about midsummer of that 
year William Holme was elected into the 
company, and was the first stationer esta- 
blished in Chester. Next to him, in 1613, 
came Peter Ince, a warm admirer of Wm. 
Prynne, on whose behalf he was, a few 
years afterwards, mulcted in a fine of £500. 
The chartered rights of the Stationers’ 
Company were duly dwelt upon, by which 
it appeared that none but citizens and 
members of that guild could engage in the 
business within the limits of the city. In- 
stances were adduced of the right being 
combated on several occasions by non- 
resident trad n, but in every instance 
without success, the company uniformly 
winning the day, and generally forcing 
the offenders to expiate their fault by en- 
rolling themselves in the company at a 
heavy expense. In 1656 Daniel King, 
formerly a painter at Chester, published 
that curious work, “The Vale Royal of 
England,” and Mr. Hughes demonstrated, 
for the first time, from the records of the 
company, that King was the son of a 
baker resident in Chester, and that he 
served his apprenticeship with the first 
Randle Holme, of local heraldic celebrity, 
dying in 1660, only a very few years after 
the publication of his work. In 1657 
there was admitted into the company one 
William Thorp, of which individual Mr. 
Hughes exhibited two most interesting 
relics, one an e ved book-plate, and 
the other a printed handbill referring to 
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his business, both of which papers were, 
with every good reason, believed to “be 
unique. These relics were handed round 
to the meeting, and excited considerable 
interest, more especially as being the 
earliest specimens of Chester printing at 
present known to exist. In 1676, John 
Minshull, afterwards mayor of Chester, 
commenced business as a stationer, his 
contemporary in the trade being Hum- 
phrey Page, mayor of Chester in 1707, 
whose son John, also a stationer, filled the 
same Office in 1755. Randle Holme printed 
at Chester, in 1688, his “ Academy of Ar- 
moury,” the largest and the first complete 
work that ever emanated from the local 
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press. Mr. Hughes exhibited copies from 
his own library of this and other rare and 
early printed works relating to Cheshire, 
or by Cheshire men, and concluded his 
paper with a review of Chester’s literature 
at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. 

Two valuable cases of Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire seals, ranging in date from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, were 
sent for exhibition by W. Langton, Esq., 
of Manchester, secretary of the Chetham 
Society. 

The Society now numbers upwards of 
200 members. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society 
was held on Tuesday, Dec. 1, the Rev. W. 
Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S., in the chair. 

A gold brooch found at Thorpe, in the 
parish of Fylingdales, was presented by 
G. J. W. Farsyde, Esq. It has an inscrip- 
tion, the reading and interpretation of 
which has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. A paper was then read by John 
Phillips, LL.D., F.R.S., Reader in Geology 
in the University of Oxford, on the Roman 
remains lately discovered at Filey. 

The numerous burial-mounds and de- 
fensive or boundary trenches which are 
found on the wolds of Yorkshire, shew 
that the eastern side of Brigantia must 
have been its most populous region. The 
military and vicinal ways, the considerable 
number of camps, and the traces of villas, 
shew that it was firmly held by the iron 

sp of Rome. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the coast which looks towards 
the country of the Saxons and Danes 
would, even in the Roman times, be 
watched and guarded; and if we now 
find few traces of these look-outs, it is to 
be attributed to the action of the sea, 
which is peculiarly destructive along the 
sea-boundary of Yorkshire, wherever the 
glacial drift shews itself in the cliffs. The 
annual waste is far beyond the average of 
the English shores, and supposing only 
the present rate of decay to have pre- 
vailed for 1,800 years, more than two 
miles of solid land may in that time have 
disappeared, and with it many traces of 
Roman occupation, in the site of Preto- 
rium and works of less magnitude. This 
enhances the value of such discoveries as 
that which took place this autumn at 
Filey, while the author of the paper was 
on a visit there. 

The high cliff which forms the north 
side of the bay is composed of glacial drift, 


resting on coralline oolite; and about the 
highest part the ground has evidently been 
moved by man’s hands, and raised into 
mounds, which suggest some idea of de- 
fences. Under these mounds, in front of 
the cliff, appears a band of concrete, with 
boulder stones, collected from the subjacent 
drift, set in rough order. And very similar 
appearances are observed on the north side, 
about a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards east of the Spaw. The great rain- 
storm of August in this year caused the 
fall of a portion of the cliff, and a carved 
stone became visible, having three levelled 
parts, and a square mortice on the flat top, 
along with Roman coins and pottery. The 
Rev. Richard Brook, the proprietor of the 
ground, directed an excavation to be made. 
It soon appeared that the stone first seen 
stood at the north-west corner of a small 
rectangular space, and that there were 
three others at the remaining corners, all 
set in yellow clay, which had been tem- 
pered, and made to receive rudely arranged 
boulders; the carved stones being set so 
deeply in the clay that only the upper step 
was visible. The intervals of the stones 
were, unequal,—seventeen feet in one di- 
rection, thirteen in the other. Over the 
clay and boulders was an irregular thin 
layer of concrete ; on this again a mass of 
rubbish, pottery, bones, charred oak-wood, 
and coins in considerable numbers, rising 
above the upper surface of the carved 
stones; and the whole was covered with 
three or four feet of earth, thrown up at 
some later period. 

The angle-stones measured thirty inches 
at the base, (taking the most regular for 
measure,) and were twenty-two and a half 
inches high. The upper step was twenty 
inches square, having a square mortice in 
the centre. The stones, no doubt, sup- 
ported four angle-posts, and probably ho- 
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rizontal tie-beams, the whole being covered 
with straw or turf. Humble as the erec- 
tion was, it may be considered as a pro- 
bable indication of the existence of larger 
erections in its proximity. This is confirm- 
ed by the extent to which the foundation 
of clay and pebbles may be traced, and the 
great abundance of bones of oxen, sheep, 
deer, and swine, which have been found in 
the black deposit. That it was occupied by 
the Romans, and by them only, is evident 
from the coins and pottery,—nothing of 
later date being intermixed with them. 
The coins were not particularly examined 


THE ABBE COCHET’S 


Mr. Ursan begs to return his best 
thanks to the Abbé Cochet, of Dieppe, 
for a communication received through his 
publisher, of which the following is the 
substance, the whole being too lengthy for 
his pages. 

At the end of the year 1856 and in the 
beginning of 1857, the ancient church of 
St. Nicholas at Leure, near Havre, was 
pulled down, and in the course of its de- 
molition various fragments of ancient 
gravestones were found, belonging to the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, the most important of 
which bears this inscription,—GIST @VILL 
DE GROVMESNIL QVI TRESPASSA LAN DE 
GRACE... QVE DEX EIT S’AME. 

M. Cochet considers this as a portion of 
the tomb of “Guillaume de Grosmenil,” 
who commanded the French fleet in the 
great battle of Ecluse, in which 30,000 
French sailors were killed. The date is 
unfortunately wanting, but the form of the 
stone, the style of the ornament, the form 
of the letters, and the name, lead M. Cochet 
to conclude that this celebrated officer re- 
turned to his port of embarkation to die, 
or that his body was brought back, with 
those of other officers, to be there buried. 

Besides these tombstones, the ruins of the 
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by the author of the paper, but appeared 
to be of Constantine and Constantius. The 
pottery was Romano-British, no Samian 
being found among it. 

Upon the whole, the just conclusion ap- 
pears to be that we have here a relic of 
the Roman coast-guard,—a shed and an - 
area, occupied for a long period of time by 
ordinary soldiers, possessing only coins of 
brass and pottery of native make. 

The Rev. John Kenrick read the first 
part of a paper on the Rise, Extension, and 
Suppression of the Templars in Yorkshire. 


RECENT RESEARCHES. 


church contained fragmentsof pillars and ca- 
pitalsof different periods,sculptures, encaus- 
tic tiles, and funeral vases of various forms 
and colours, several of which were pierevd 
with holes, and had served to contain 
charcoal and incense at the funeral. 

The Abbé’s report is full of learning and 
careful research, like everything that comes 
from his pen, but is rather of local than of 
general interest. Leure was a flourishing 
seaport, and the rival of Harfleur in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and it 
was here that gunpowder was first applied 
to naval warfare, in 1338, when an expe- 
dition was fitted out for the purpose of 
ravazing Portsmouth and Hanton, after- 
wards called Southampton. This expedi- 
tion succeeded in its objects, took Ports- 
mouth, burned Hanton, and ravaged the 
neighbouring country. But an English 
fleet was sent to revenge the insult, which 
won the great battle of Ecluse, in which 
two French admirals were killed, and a 
third escaped by ignominious flight: one 
of them, Nicolas Behuchet, was taken pri- 
soner, and hanged at the yard-arm, by 
order of Edward III., on St. John’s Day, 
1340, as related by Froissart, tom. i. p. 
105-7, edition of the Pantheon Litteraire. 


OUR NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES, 


ANOTHER of our very few collections of 
purely national antiquities has been added 
to Mr. Joseph Mayer’s museum, at Liver- 
pool. It is of a kindred character to 
that of the celebrated collection made by 
Bryan Faussett, and it is also from the 
county of Kent. No further indication 
is needed to shew that we allude to the 
well-known Roman and Saxon antiquities 
gathered from his immediate neighbour- 
hood by Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich. The 
day is happily passing by when works of 
ancient art were valued merely on ac- 
count of their age or of their rarity. A 


sounder school of archeology has arisen, 
which estimates them entirely on their 
applicability to scientific ends ; it insists 
on knowing their history, and is not sa- 
tisfied unless they admit of correct: clas- 
sification. Thus while cbjects such as 
Fau:sett’s and Rolfe’s are the more esti- 
mated, the m‘scellaneous masses of doubt-° 
ful parentage, which so often crowd the 
auctioneer’s rooms, are as justly disre- 
garded by the cautious student who would 
make antiquities illustrate history or lite- 
rature. But, unfortunately, ere mere 
curiosities went out of fashion, materials 
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such as the practical archeologist could 
work with became extremely rare, as a 
visit to our public museums will demon- 
strate. 

When the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum rejected the Faussett collection, 
against the advice of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, of the Institute, and of persons 
well qualified to estimate their merits, 
and when other assemblages of national 
antiquities were also refused, many felt 
that our own country was not properly 
estimated by the trustees; and as they 
naturally wish the result of their labours 
should remain useful to science, they look 
to other quarters to secure them from 
dispersion or destruction. This seems 
to have been the feeling which induced 
Mr. Rolfe to cede his Roman and Saxon 
collections to Mr. Mayer, as in his hands 
they will be secure from those casualties 
which, sooner or later, usually befal pri- 
vate museums. 

Mr. Rolfe’s antiquities will be well un- 
derstood and appreciated by reference to 
the “ Archzologia,” the “ Collectanea An- 
tiqua,” the “Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” 
and the “ Remains of Pagan Saxondom ;” 
and Mr. Mayer, we understand, proposes 
to print an illustrated catalogue of them. 

The Roman Wall. — Mr. Henry Me 
Lauchlan’s survey of this great national 
monument, we understand, is almost, if 
not quite, completed; and there can be 
no doubt it will maintain the credit he 
gained by the survey of the Maiden 
Way, which formed part of the proceed- 
ings of the Archeological Institute at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

For both of these surveys, made at a 
very considerable cost, the public is in- 
debted to the Duke of Northumberland. 
It is not generally known that, a few years 
since, his Grace, with the very best feel- 
ing, proposed, through the then Director, 
Captain (now Admiral) Smyth, to receive, 
at the nomination of the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, a deputation of 
antiquaries selected from among those who 
had made Roman antiquities their special 
study, with a view to institute extended 
researches along the line of the wall, on a 
scale, and to be undertaken in such a 
spirit, as should leave nothing to be de- 
sired. His Grace made this proposal in 
the most delicate and liberal manner: he 
offered to pay the expenses, but, at the 
same time, he generously desired to give 
the Society of Antiquaries the credit of 
being at the head of the explorations. 
Unhappily for the Society, the Duke’s 
proposition was not entertained further 


than its being mentioned in the council- 
chamber. No tract in this country is so 
fertile in monuments of the very highest 
historical value as the line of the Roman 
wall, and the great castra which flank it. 
This will be apparent at a glance at the 
works of Horseley, Hodgson, and Dr. 
Bruce, and at the inscriptions discovered 
recently at High Rochester, at Birdoswald, 
and at Housesteads. What would have 
been brought to light in the course of 
more extended excavations under the 
auspices of the Duke, there is no saying; 
but there can be no doubt the result 
would have been most successful. 

Mr. McLauchlan was thus chosen to 
make a regular survey of the great wall, 
from sea to sea. But we hear his Grace is 
not contented to rest here; but, with the 
assistance of Dr. Bruce, (whose work on 
the Roman wall has been reviewed in our 
Mugazine), will collect together all the 
inscriptions, published and unpublished, 
which were found in the wall-district, or 
which in any way relate to the history of 
this remarkable fortification. As Dr. 
Bruce is engaged with preparing for press 
a third edition of his work, nothing could 
have been more mutually fortunate than 
the Duke of Northumberland’s decision. 


Vandalism in Dorsetshire.— A corre- 
spondent writes: “I am sure you have 
not forgotten, within the area of the Celtic 
earthwork at Hod, the perfect little gem 
of a Roman camp, the minutest details of 
which were easily traceable in the green 
turf. I had always esteemed this as one 
of the most perfect things of the kind, if 
not in the kingdom, at least in Dorset- 
shire. From its situation I had considered 
it out of harm’s way, but alas! what is 
there at which covetousness does not 
grasp? Will you believe it? A brutal 
farmer has had the entire sward cut up, 
preparatory to bringing it into arable 
cultivation.” 

We know this extraordinary specimen 
of a double camp well, and for the credit 
of archeology trust our correspondent is 
misinformed. In these days, when almost 
every county has its society ostensibly 
formed to protect such remains, it seems al- 
most incredible that such things are done 
without any one interfering. Hod Hill, 
moreover, is near Blandford, where, and in 
the neighbourhood, reside zealous mem- 
bers of archxological societies, who surely 
would have known something of the as- 
serted proceedings; and we should have 
thought that the landlord himself would 
have interposed. 
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WAS JOHN BUNYAN A GIPSY? 


Mr. JAMES Srmson has favoured us with 
the prospectus of 4 History of the Gipsies, 
with a Vocabulary of the Gipsy Language, 
by Walter Simson, edited, with Preface, 
Introduction, and Notes, and a Disquisi- 
tion on the Past, Present, and Future of 
Gipsydom, by himself, with the follow- 
ing interesting question respecting John 
Bunyan, hoping that, if inserted in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MAGaZINE, some correspon- 
dent may be found able to clear up the 
subject. 


Was JoHNn Bunyan A Gipsy ? 

From all that has been said, the reader 
can have no difficulty in believing with 
me, as a question beyond doubt, that the 
immortal John Bunyan was a gipsy of 
mixed blood. He was a tinker. Well, 
who were the tinkers? Were there any 
itinerant tinkers, following the tent in 
England, before the gipsies settled there ? 
It is very doubtful. In all likelihood, 
articles requiring to be tinkered were car- 
ried to the nearest smithy. The gipsies 
are all tinkers, either literally, figura- 
tively, or representatively. Ask any Eng- 
lish gipsy, of a certain class, what he can 
do, and after enumerating several occu- 
pations, he will add, “1 can tinker, of 
course ;” although it is doubtful if he 
knows much about it. It is the gipsy’s 
representative business, which he brought 
with him into Europe. Even the intelli- 
gent and respectable Scottish gipsies speak 
of themselves as belonging to the “tinker 
tribe.’ The gipsies in England, as in 
Scotland, divided the country among 
themselves under representative chiefs, 
and did not allow any other gipsies to 
enter upon their walks, or beats. Consi- 
dering that the gipsies in England were 
estimated at above ten thousand during 
the early part of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, we can well believe that they were 
much more numerous during the time of 
Bunyan*. Was there, therefore, a kettle 





« Some writers have very superficially con- 
cluded that, because the gipsy race has greatly 
disappeared from observation, it bas been 
“hanged off.’ Few, comparatively, have been 
hanged merely for being gipsies; witness the 
laws passed in Scotland and Spain, against even 
the nobility and gentry for protecting them. A 
gipsy’s cunning likewise enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of the wild and uncultivated face of the 
country to escape the effects of the various laws 
passed against his race. 

A still greater mistake has been committed by 


in England to be mended for which there 
was not a gipsy ready to attend to it? Ifa 
gipsy would not tolerate any of his own 
race entering upon his district, was he 
likely to allow any native? If there was 
a native tinker in England before the 
gipsies settled there, how soon would not 
the gypsies, with their organization, drive 
every one from the trade by sheer force ? 
what thing more like a gipsy? Among 
the Scotch we find, at a comparatively 
recent time, that the gipsies actually mur- 
dered a native for infringing upon what 
they considered their prerogative —that of 
gathering rags through the country. But 
Lord Macaulay says, with reference to 
Bunyan, “The tinkers then formed an 
hereditary caste, which was held in no 
high estimation. They were generally 
vagrants and pilferers, and were often 
confounded with the gipsies, whom, in 
truth, they nearly resembled.” I should 
like to know upon what authority Lord 
Macaulay makes such an assertion; what 
he knows about the origin of this “ heredi- 
tary tinker caste,” and if it still exists: 
and whether he holds to the purity-of- 
gipsy-blood idea, which has been so ridi- 
culously advanced by both the “Edin- 
burgh Review” and “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” but especially the former. How 
would he account for the existence of an 
hereditary caste of any kind in England, 
and that just one-—the tinker caste? 
There was no calling at that time heredi- 
tary in England that I know of, and yet 
Bunyan says that he was Jorn a tinker. 
In Scotland the collier caste was heredi- 
tary, for it was in a state of servitude to 
the owners of the mines. But who ever 
heard of any native occupation, so free as 
tinkering, being hereditary in England ? 
The idea is inconsistent with the genius of 
the British people. Was not the “tinker 
caste” at that time exactly the same as it 
is now? If it was then hereditary, is it 
not sonow? If not, by what means has 
it ceased it be hereditary? The tinkers 
existed in England at that time exactly as 
they do now; and who are they now but 
mixed gipsies? It is questionable—very 
questionable indeed—if we will find in all 
England a tinker but who is a gipsy. The 





those who hold that the gipsies have been “ civi- 
lized off,” or that their number has decreased by 
a “‘change of habit,’ or by a “ freer intercourse 
with the natives,” as Mr. Borrow supposes. 
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class will, of course, deny it; the purer 
kind of tented gipsies will, of course, deny 
it; still it isso. They are all Chabos—all 
Chals ; but they will play upon the word 
gipsy in its purity-of-blood sense, and deny 
that they are gipsies. We will find two 
such gipsies in Lavengro, the Flaming 
Tinman and Jack Slngsby,—the first a 
half-blood, (which did not necessarily im- 
ply that either parent was white,) and the 
other a very much mixed gipsy. ‘The 
Flaming Tinman termed Slingsby a 
“mumping villain.” Now “ mumper,” 
among the English gipsies, is a term for a 
gipsy who, in point of blood, is very much 
mixed. When Lavengro used the word 
Petulengro», Slingsby started, and ex- 
claimed, “ Young man, you know a thing 
or two.” I have used the same word with 
English gipsies, causing the same surprise ; 
and on one occasion I was told, “ You must 
be a Scotch gipsy yourself.” Well, I re- 
plied, I may be as good a gipsy as any of 
you, for anything you know. “That may 
be so,” was the reply I got. Then 
Slingsby was very careful to mention to 
Lavengro that his wife was white‘, a 
thing not necessarily true because he as- 
serted it, but it implied that he was dif- 
ferent. These are but instances of all our 
English tinkers. 

The prejudice against the name of gipsy 
was apparently as great in Bunyan’s time 
as it is now; and there was evidently as 
great delicacy on the part of mixed fair- 
haired gipsies to own the blood then as 
now; and actual danger, for then it was 
hangable to be a gipsy. When the name 
of gipsy was by law proscribed, what other 
name would they a// go under but tinkers 
—their own proper occupation? Those 
only would be called by the public “ gip- 
sies,” whose appearance indicated the pure, 
or nearly pure, gipsy. However much, in 
conversation, Bunyan might have hid his 
blood, he virtually acknowledged it when 
he said, “For my descent, it was, as is 
well known to many, of a low and incon- 
siderate generation, my father’s house 
being of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of au. the families of the 
land.” Of whom does Bunyan speak here 
if not of the gipsies? He says of all the 





> Petul, according to Mr. Borrow, signifies a 
horse-shoe ; and Petul-engru, a lord of the horse- 
shoe. It is evidently a high catch-word with the 
English gipsies. 

© Slingsby said, ‘“‘My wife is a Christian 
woman, and though she follows the roads,” §c., 
(like mixed gipsies). Isopel Berners (whom I 
claim to have been another mixed gipsy,) said, 
**T am none of your chiés (female gipsies ;) Jam 
of Christian blood and parents.” These are 
specimens of the equivocating language of mixed 
gipsies. 
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families of the land. (The italics are my 
own). Well might Southey remark, 
“ Wherefore this (tinkering) should have 
been so mean and despised a calling, is 
not however apparent, when it was not 
followed as a vagabond employment, but 
as in this case, exercised by one who had a 
settled habitation, and who, mean as his 
condition was, was nevertheless able to 
put his son to school, in an age when very 
fev of the poor were taught to read and 
write.” The fact is, that Bunyan’s father 
had a fown beat, which would give him a 
settled residence, prevent him using a 
tent, and lead him to conform with the 
ways of the ordinary inhabitants; but 
doubtless he had his pass from the chief of 
the gipsies for the district. The same may 
be suid of John Bunyan himself. 

Bunyan’s very appearance indicated him 
to be a mixed gipsy; for, according to 
Scott, he was “tall and broad set, though 
not corpulent ; he had a ruddy complexion, 
with sparkling eyes, and hair inclining to 
red4.” And likewise the way in which he 
married; for, according to Southey, it is 
said that he and his wife “ came together 
as poor as poor might be, not having so 
much household stuff as a dish or a spoon 
between them.” His boyhood likewise in- 
dicated the gipsy ; for he seems to have 
been at the bottom of much of the devil- 
ment practised by the youth of his native 
village. See, then, when he was confined 
to Bedford jail, how naturally he took on 
to making tagged laces to enable him to 
support his wife and family. But the 
greatest possible weight attaches to the 
question which he put to his father, if he 
was of Israelitish blood ; a question which 
Ihave heard put by gipsy lads to their 
parent (a very much mixed gipsy,) which 
was answered thus: “ We must have been 
among the Jews, for some of our ceremo- 
nies are like theirs.” 

How little does a late writer in the 
“ Dublin University Magazine” know of 
the feelings of a mixed gipsy like Bunyan, 





4 This is a description in every respect ap- 
plicable to many mixed British gipsies. The race 
seems to have bad a predilection for fair or red 
hair in such children as have been brought up 
and incorporated with the body. Should u fair- 
haired native marry a full-blood gipsy, the issue 
would shew some children like the one parent 
and some like the other. Should a second cross- 
ing take place with a native, the issue will shew 
still less of the gipsy. Such crossing continued, 
svon crosses the gipsy oul, to appearance ; still 
not altogether so; for the gipsy will come up, 
but in a modified form. Mr. Borrow described a 
half-b'ood, but a thorough gi: sy, in the person of 
a half-pay captain in the service of Donna Isabel, 
as follows: ‘* He had flaren hair, his eyes small, 
and, like ferrets’, red and fiery; his complexion 
like a brick, or dull red, chequered with spots of 
purple.” 
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when he says, “Did he belong to the 
gipsies, we have little doubt that he would 
have dwelt on it with a sort of spiritual 
exultation ; and that his having been 
called out of Egypt would have been to 
him one of the proofs of Divine favour. 
We cannot imagine him suppressing the 
fact or disguising it.” It is very apparent 
that this writer never conversed with a 
gipsy, at least a mixed one; or at all 
events, never directed his attention to the 
question of his feelings in owning himself 
to the public to be a gipsy. Where is the 
point in this reviewer’s remarks? His 
remarks have no point. What occasion 
had Bunyan to mention he was a gipsy ? 
What purpose would it have served? 
How would it have advanced his mission 
asa minister? Considering the prejudice 
that has always existed against that un- 
fortunate word gipsy, it would have created 
a pretty sensation among all parties if 
Bunyan had said that he was a gipsy. 
“What,” the people would have asked, 
“a gipsy turned priest ? We'll have the 
devil turning priest next!” Considering 
the many enemies which the tinker-bishop 
had to contend with, many of whom even 
sought his life, he would have given them 
a pretty occasion of revenging themselves 
upon him had he said he was a gipsy. 
They would soon have put the law in force, 
and stretched his neck for him®. 

The same writer goes on to say, “In 
one passage at least—and we think there 
are more in Bunyan’s works—the gipsies 
are spoken of in such a way as would be 
most unlikely if Bunyan thought he be- 
longed to that class of vagabonds.” I am 
not aware as to what the reviewer alludes ; 
but should Bunyan even have denounced 
the conduct of the gipsies in the strongest 
terms imaginauble—called them even vaga- 
bonds and what not—would that have been 
otherwise than what he did with sinners 
generally ? Should a clergyman denounce 
the ways and morals of every man of his 
parish, does that make him think less of 
being a native of the parish himself? 
Should a man even denounce bis own 
children as vagabonds, does that prevent 
him being their father? It is even a 
common thing to meet with Scottish 
gipsies who will speak with apparently 





e Justice Keeling threatened him with this fate 
even for preaching the Gospel ; ‘‘ For”’ said he, ‘if 
you do not submit to go to hear divine service 
and leave your preaching, you must be banished 
the realm: and if, after such a day as shall be 
appointed you to be gone, you shall be found in 
this realm, or be found to come over again with- 
out special licence from the king, you must stretch 
by the neck for it. I tell you plainly.” 

Sir Matthew Hale tells us that on one occasion, 
at the Suffolk assizes, no less than thirteen 
gipsies were executed upon the old gipsy statutes, 
a few years before the Restoration. 
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Was John Bunyan a Gipsy ? sl 


the greatest horror of what people imagine 
to be exclusively gipsies; and they doubt- 
less do that sincerely ; for I know many 
of them who have no feelings in common 
with the ways of the tented gipsies. 

I think I need hardly say anything 
further to shew that Bunyan was a gipsy. 
All that is wanted to make him a gipsy 
for certainty, is but for him to have addd 
to his account of his descent, “In other 
words, I am a gipsy.” But I have given 
reasons to shew that such verbal admission 
on his part was, in a measure, impossible. 
I do not ask for an argument to shew that 
Bunyan was not a gipsy ; for an argument 
to shew that he was not a gipsy is im- 
practicable ; but what I ask for is an expo- 
sition of the animus of the man who does 
not wish that he should have been a gipsy. 
That he was a gipsy is beyond «doubt. ‘To 
the genius of a poor gipsy, and the grace 
of God combined, the world is indebted 
for the noblest production that ever pro- 
ceeded from an uninspired man. Impugn 
it whoso list. 

Of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Lord 
Macaulay, in his happy manner, writes: 
“For magnificence, fur pathos, for vehe- 
ment exhortation, for subtle disquisition, 
for every purpose of the poet, the orator, 
and the divine, this homely dialect—the 
dialect of plain working men—was per- 
fectly sufficient. There is no book in our 
literature on which we would so readily 
stake the fame of the old unpolluted Eng- 
lish language,” as the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ;” “no book which shews so well 
how rich that language is in its own 
proper wealth, and how little it has been 
improved by all that it has borrowed. . . 
Though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, there were only two 
great creative minds. One of these minds 
produced the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the other 
the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress :’” the work of a 
poor English tinkering gipsy. Will Lord 
Macaulay embrace the gipsy, or will he 
give him the cold shoulder? Perhaps we 
may see‘, 





f It is very singular that even religious writers 
should strive to make out that Bunyan was not a 
gipsy. If these writers realiy have the glory of 
God at heart, they should rather attempt to prove 
that he wes a member of this race which has been 
so much despised and trampled upon. For 
thereby the grace of Gud would surely be the 
more magnifi-d. ‘* He raiseth even the beggar 
from the dunghill, and exalttth him above 
princes.” I shall wait with considerable cu- 
riosity to see whether the next editor or biogra- 
pher of this illustrious gipsy will take any notice 
of the present work, or whether he will dispose 
of it so. ewhat in this strain : ‘* One of Bunyan’s 
modern reviewers, by a strange mistoke, con- 
s rues his self-disparaging admissions to mean 
that he was the offspring of gipsies !” 
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Mr. Urpan,—It is well known that a 
temple, dedicated to Jupiter, formerly ex- 
isted near the summit of the pass of the 
Grand St. Bernard, and numerous coins, 
medals, and inscriptions have been found 
near the spot wh‘ch has be: n traditionally 
cons‘dered as its site, (Smith’s Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Ant., vice Alpes, citing Orellitis). 
It has been stated that “no trace whatever 
now remains of this temple,” (Murray’s 
Handb. of Switzerl., p. 322, 7th ed.,) and 
De Sanssvre, who wrote about a century 
ago. in dese ibing the route from Aosta to 
the Grand St. Bernard, says, “On passe au 
plan de Jupiter, ainsi nommé & cause dun 
temple et d’un hospice qui existaicnt 1a du 
temps des Romains” (Voyages dans les 
Alpes, partie pittoresque, p. 191,) evi- 
dently implying tiat he had not seen the 
site of the temple, and that by the plan de 
Jupiter he referred to a part of the road 
so called, and not to the exact locality of 
the temple itself. It seemed to me not 
very probable that every vestige of this 
temple should have so totally disappeared 
as to leave no marks, at least, of its site ; 
an on a late visit to the Grand St. Ber- 
nard I enquired of the Hospitalier Cha- 
noine, Mousicur 'lissiére, if the fact ac- 
corded with this statement, when he 
obligngly pointed out to me, at a short 
distance from the convent and from the 
road, and within the present boundary of 
Sardinia, the distinct traces of the ground- 
plan of the temple, as marked by a con- 
siderable depression in the rock, and 
scattered stones, and occasional fragments 
of Roman brick. 
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TEMPLE OF JUPITER ON THE GRAND ST. BERNARD. 


He also pointed out to me a portion of 
a cornice lying within the site, and con- 
taining the Roman letters PAV deeply cut 
in the stone; which he interpreted as 
meaning Pennine Alpes Vallis. We know 
from Tacitus and other writers, that 
Pennine Alpes was the appellation given 
to this portion of the Alps; probably from 
the Celtic god or goddess Penninus, or 
Pennina, formerly worshipped in this 
country; and that Vallis was the name 
given to the province to the south of 
Helvetia. 

The question naturally occurs, whether 
the inscription mentioned is complete in 
itself and correctly interpreted, or whether 
it formed part of a larger inscription ? 
Perhaps some of the learned readers of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE can throw light 
on this question, and can refer to the 
transactions of antiquarian societies, or 
other authorities descriptive of the anti- 
quities referred to, and in verification of 
Dr. Smith’s statement as to them. 

Mons. ‘Tissitre also obligingly shewed 
me a collection of coins, medals, and other 
antiquities which have been discovered at 
various times at this spot, of which, how- 
ever, I had only a transient description ; 
but was glad to learn from him, that a 
member of the fraternity is engaged in a 
history of the Alps, in which an account 
will be given of these interesting remains. 
Accounts have appeared, as I understood 
from him, of some of these discoveries in 
various antiquarian and other periodical 
works, Ww. W. 

Edgbaston, Dec. 10, 1857. 


DR. WALTER RALEIGH. 


Mr. Urzsan,—The following rough notes 
concerning Dr. Walter Raleigh, who, 
Hearne says, was barbarously murdered, 
will be ot interest to Mr. Riley, who en- 
quires concerning his family and death in 
your last number, and also perhups to 
some other readers of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Walter Raleigh, who afterwards be- 
came Dean of Wells, was the second son 
of Carew Raleigh, Knt., of Downton in 
Wilt hire, who was the elder brother of 
the famous Sir Walter, the navigator and 
historian, and the son of Walter Raleigh, 
Esq., of Fardel in Devonshire. He was 
born at Downton, his father’s seat, in or 
about the year 1586. His mother was 
Dorothy, daughter of William Wroughton, 
of Broadhinton, who had been formerly 
married to Sir John Thynne, Kut. The 
foundation of his education was laid at 


Winchester School; from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Magdalen College, Oxford, which 
he entered in 1602. He afterwards be- 
came chaplain to the Earl of Pembroke, 
and held the rectories of Chedsey and 
Streat, with the chapel of Walton; subse- 
quently he was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to King Charles I, and on the 
13th of January, 1641, was created Dean 
of Wells. 

On the breaking out of the civil war 
he was, if we may believe Walker, “ Per- 
secuted in the most Outragious and Bar- 
barous manner imagnuble; being Seques- 
tered, and Hurried from one Prison to 
another; and still there Zmmured where 
several Prisoners died of the Plague.” 
Walker’s royalism is, however, so very 
extreme, and his hatred of tiie republicans 
so unreasoningly intense, that we may be 
permitted to doubt whether the “ Loyalty 
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to his Prince, and Zeal for the Church,” 
which he asserts to have been his only 
crimes, were of that passive nature that 
the recorder of his sufferings would have 
us believe. On the authority of some one, 
whose name is not given, but who we may 
guess to have been the “very ancient 
Gentleman of Wells” whom Walker quotes 
at the end of the article, we are informed 
that his parsonage-house was plundered, 
his wife turned out of doors, and forced 
to spend two nights in the corn-fields, 
because it was a “ Capital Crime” for the 
neighbours to find her lodgings. Dr. 
Raleigh subsequently took refuge in 
Bridgwater, where he continued until the 
surrender of that place, when he was made 
prisoner ; he was now removed from prison 
to prison, and treated with much unneces- 
sary severity. His last place of confine- 
ment was his own house, the Deanery of 
Wells, then turned into a gaol—his keeper, 
David Barratt, the constable of that city, 
a man who is said to have been at one 
time a shoemaker, (Walker calls him a 
“Renegardo Welshman,” and tells a story 
about him being guilty of bigamy). This 
man, there can be no doubt, treated him 
with great harshness, but it seems very 
doubtful whether he can be said to have 
murdered him. His death was brought 
about in the following manner :—One day 
his keeper found him writing a letter to 
his wife, which he endeavoured to take 
from him to examine, thinking, or pro- 
fessing to think, that it was a letter to 


CHAUCER’S MONUMENT 


Mr. Ursan,—Happening to be passing 
by Poets’ Corner the other day, I dropped 
into Westminster Abbey, wishing to see 
the effect of restoration on Chaucer’s mo- 
nument, which I vainly supposed had been 
accomplished, knowing well that a few 
years since some influential gentlemen 
formed themselves into a committee with 
the view of raising the necessary funds for 
that purpose. 

As may be supposed, my surprise was 
only equalled by my disgust at seeing, not 
only that no restoration had been effected, 
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some cavalier; Dr. Raleigh struggled to 
prevent this, whereupon the keeper drew 
his sword and inflicted a wound that 
proved mortal. He died in six weehs 
after the blow was given, on the 10th of 
October, 1646. He was buried before the 
Dean’s stall in the choir of Wells Cathe- 
dral, and over his grave was laid a rough 
old marble slab, probably an eflaced me- 
mor'al of one who had gone to his rest 
ages before: it still covered his grave 
when Anthony Wood wrote his Athene 
Oxonienses, and remained without any 
inscription to his memory. 

Barratt was tried for the murder, but 
was acquitted, as it was said, through the 
artifices of the persons then in power. 
Walker says that Mr. Standish, the clergy- 
man who performed the burial service over 
Dr. Raleigh's remains, was kept in custody 
“till the very Hour of his Death” for that 
crime; but this is very improbable, for 
Wood—a far more trustworthy authority 
in any case, and one who had much better 
means of obtaining accurate information— 
merely says that “one Standish, a clergy- 
vicar of that cathedral, was afterwards 
questioned by the aforesaid committee for 
burying him zz the church.” (See Anthony 
Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, sub nomine ; 
Walker’s “Sufferings of the Clergy,” fol., 
1714, part ii. p. 71; Reliquie Raleighane, 
edited by Dr. Simon Patrick.)—Yours, &c., 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


but that this beautiful tomb was entirely 
hemmed in by umbrella-stands, thereby 
concealing it wholly from the view of 
visitors. 

My chief object in thus addressing you 
is to say that, should there still exist any 
deficiency in the money subscribed to carry 
out the proposal, I shall be very happy to 
hand over my mite, through you, to help 
to remove the same, and doubtless many 
others will wish to follow my example. 


Yours, &c., H. 


CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 


Mr. Urpan,—Under the head of “ Gar- 
raway’s Coffee-house,” Mr. Cunningham 
quotes the story of Dr. Radcliffe and his 
loss by the South Sea Bubble, from Tom 
Brown’s Works, ed. 1709, (iv. 7). This 
must be an error, for Tom Brown died in 
1704, and Radcliffe did not lose his five 
thousand guineas till eleven years after 
1709. Under the head of “ Blackman. 





street, Borough,” Mr. Cunningham says, 
“It was sometimes called Blackmore-street, 
but why so called I have been wnadble to 
discover.” Did it never oceur to him that 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies a black man was called a “ Blacka- 
moor,” or “ Blackamore ?” the latter of 
which words was spelt Llackmore as often 
as not. Under “Old St. Paul’s” the exe- 
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cution at Rome of Banks and his horse 
for witchcraft is mentioned. Mr. Halli- 
well, however, in the notes to his folio 
edition of “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” says 
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that Banks was a vintner in London many 
years after the date of his alleged execu- 
tion at Rome. Yours, &c., Siema. 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I presume John Spilsbury 
is meant, who was ejected from the vicar- 
age of Bromsgrove in 1666. See Calamy’s 
“ Nonconformists’ Memorial,” vol. iii. p. 
387 ; “ Baxter’s Life,” part iii. p. 92. He 
was admitted at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Oct. 20, 1646, aged 16,—son of William 
Spilsbury, of Bewdley; and in Oct. 1648 
he was appointed a clerk of Magdalen Col- 
lege, in place of one ejected by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners. On June 27 in 


the following year he took his degree of 
B.A., and in 1650 he was elected Fellow 
of the same college. He retained his Fel- 
lowship till 1660; he was buried at Broms- 
grove, June 14, 1699. (See also three letters 
from John Howe to Spilsbury, in Howe’s 
Works, vol. iii. p. 591.)—Yours, &e., 


Magd. Coll., Oxford, 
Dec. 20, 1857. 


J. R. BLoxam. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen. (The 
Laws of the Anglo-Saxons. Edited by Dr. 
REINHOLD SCHMID, Professor of Law in 
Bern. Large 8vo., Ixxxiii. and 680 pp. 
Leipzig.) — It is now twenty-five years 
since Dr. Reinhold, then Professor in 
Jena, published the first volume of a work 
under a similar title to the above, and 
containing a large part of the same mate- 
rials. At that time, Mr. Thorpe’s great 
work, which has since caused so great a 
revolution, had not appeared, and Rein- 
hold was reduced to the necessity of mak- 
ing the best use of the miserable texts 
then in existence. With all its faults it 
was a gigantic advance, a mighty improve- 
ment; it gave new readings and new 
materials, and also a good translation. In- 
stead of continuing this book, Professor 
Schmid has re-written it altogether, and it 
now contains— 

I. Preface to the first edition. 

II. Preface to this new edition. 

III. Introduction. On the sources, texts, 
and manuscripts of the Old-English laws. 

In this we have a labour from which Mr. 
Thorpe had shrunk, but which is of the 
highest value to the student, and is much 
fuller and more exact than in the first 
edition. Indeed, if there had been any 
school of old English lore in England it- 
self, that gentleman would hardly have 
dared to place his texts before the public 
in the naked, and cavalier, and often mys- 
terious way in which he accomplished the 
task. He was careless of control, because 
he feared none. With all his excellence he 
was neither critical nor explanatory. And 
this although he had the precious MS. 





originals before his eyes, which should 
have been examined, and compared, and 
described with the most jealous circum- 
spection. 

IV. The old English Laws, admirably 
arranged. We have on the one page 
the original text; also the various read- 
ings below it, with select notes; and on 
the opposite side, in parallel columns, 
Scimid’s own German translation, in close 
contact with the old Latin version, when 
such exists. Latin texts which have no 
original are printed in their places. 

V. Anhang. An appendix of various 
more or less forensic documents, which 
cannot be called formal laws, but which, 
as public or private annotata, are inti- 
mately connected therewith, and may be 
useful for comparison and as scholia. Six 
of these pieces are not in Thorpe, namely : 

No. XVIL., 1. EHvorcismus. From Tex- 
tus Roffensis. 

No. XVIL., 2. Evorcismus ferri. From 
Textus Roffensis. 

No. XVIL.. 3. Evorcismus panis. From 
Textus Roffensis. 

No. XVIII. Eacommunicationis forma. 
In old English. From Wornley. 

No. XIX. Pseudoleges Aluredi, From 
Bromp'on 

No. XIX. Pseudoleges Canuti. From 
Kolderup- Rosenvinge. 

VI. The volume concludes with a valu- 
able contribution to o'd English lexico- 
graphy and jurisprudence, a glossary of 
160 pages, double columns, small type, 
treating of the forensic terms, old Eng- 
lish and Latin, which occur in the body of 
the work. Not only what is given by Mr. 
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Thorpe is here included and digested, Lut 
numerous additions have been made; and 
several articles, which are in alphabetical 
order, have been carefully drawn up. ‘The 
author exhibits not only much learning 
and reading, but a judicious taste and 
compact style. 

Cf course the reader will not expect 
us, in this short notice, to go into detail 
to discover small errors, and hunt for 
things possibly mistranslated or misunder- 
stood. This is not the place for any such 
attempt, which, to be done _ properly, 
would fill as many sheets as we here can 
command paragraphs. It will be sufficient 
if we give it as our opinion, in a few 
words, that this is the most complete and 
most useful and correct edition of our old 
laws which has yet appeared. The author 
has hereby largely added to his already 
wide reputation, and his work will pro- 
bably remain for many years the received 
text-book on the subject. Professor Schmid 
well deserves the thanks of our country- 
men for this noble contribution to our 
olden literature, and we feel much plea- 
sure in bearing our testimony to the ser- 
vice he has so nobly rendered. . 

But this brings us to another and more 
melancholy consideration. Why is it that 
so wany of these deep and learned inves- 
tigations into English philology, antiqui- 
ties, and history, are left to be accom- 
plished by foreigners? How is it that the 
sources of our rich ancient mother-tongue 
are not studied in its earliest remains and 
in our public schools, and the minds of 
our children thereby diverted from fri- 
volity and imbued with greater love for 
national literature ? Foreigners hardly 
believe it possible that in all our richly 
endowed universities, the nursing-mothers 
of our rising talent, we have but one 
single chair of Anglo-Saxon; but one 
professor of its own speech from the Hep- 
tarchy to the Conquest, from the fifth 
century to the eleventh; no tracing of the 
transition dialects, the early and middle 
English, from Layamon to Chaucer and 
Shakexpear; no investigator of the old 
North-English (Northumbrian), in rela- 
tion to the old South-Engl:sh (the “ West- 
Saxon” as it is barbarously called). All 
this, and much more, is almost a sealed 
book in our own land, and among our own 
youth. It must all be accomplished by 
strangers and foreigners. We must emi- 
grate to Scandinavia, or Germany, or 
America, to hear lectures on our own 
tongue, and to grasp its connection with 
the kindred dialects. 

Apart from all our splendid collection of 
old English poetry, a trea-ure surpassed 
only by Iceland, and in some respects not 


even by that old seat of song, and our 
chronicles aud homilies and scientific trea- 
tises, and to confine ourselves only to such 
practical things as our laws,—the very 
foundation and life of our whole political 
system—what an immense scope for in- 
vestigations connected both with words 
and things; for political, historical, and 
ecclesiastical antiquities ; for some of the 
most momentous questions connected with 
Church and State, is here afforded! But 
our halls are silent thereon. We may 
discuss every iota of a Greek harangue or 
a Latin lex, but we have no means of 
studying the institutions and traditions 
and “right” of our own forefathers. Can 
we wonder at so much crude theory, so 
much slip-shod criticism, so much empty 
phrase, when the elements and the ballast 
are wanting. Of course, under these cir- 
cumstances, we can scarcely complain that 
Professor Schmid, like the rest of his 
countrymen, claims the riches and honours 
of E: gland as his own, makes us all Ger- 
mans, and calls our language “a German 
dialect.” If we will effectually put down 
this usurpation, we must begin by patient 
study of our own olden letters, and must es- 
tablish learned university centres, wh nce 
the national light may be diffused through 
every portion of society. 

We have spoken out on this subject, 
and it is high time, for we hope soon to 
have an opportunity of noticing two or 
three other large and most important 
works, all edited by foreigners, the one 
from printed sources, the other from the 
MS. on the old literature of North and 
South England ! 





The Boscobel Tracts, Relating to the 
Escape of King Charles II. after the Bat- 
tle of Worcester, and his subsequent Ad- 
ventures. Edited by J. Hueuns, Esq, 
A.M. Second Edition. (London and Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood and Sons )—“ Ever 
charming, ever new,” as the poet sings, 
we cordially greet a fresh edition at last 
of this interesting memorial of English 
loyalty and kingly courage in adversity. 
We say “at last,” because it is now up- 
wards of a quarter of a century since the 
first edition made its appearance; and un- 
less the impression then sent to seek its 
fortune was upon a much more stupendous 
scale than we have any reason to suppose 
it to have been, the tardy demand for a se- 
cond—we advisedly say it—does not speak 
very flatteringly for the good taste or cu- 
riosity of our historical readers of late. 

It was owing to an urgent request made 
by the good and learned Bishop Copleston, 
some thirty years ago, that Mr. Hughes 
undertook the compilation of the “Boscobel 
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Tracts ;”’ and it was in accordance. with 
his plans and suggestions that under its 
present form the work first saw the light. 
Many years have now passed since the 
grave closed over the worthy prelate, and 
his letter of exhortation and advice—the 
Sons et origo of the work— without either 
breach of confidence or impeachment of 
delicacy, is placed before the public view. 
In it we observe, among other useful hints, 
the editor is recommended to allow no 
fact whatever to escape his investigation 
that is in any way connected with the es- 
eape of Charles after the battle of Worces- 
ter ; to do his best to recover for the his- 
toric reader all that is not absolutely lost ; 
to set every fragment in its due and pro- 
per place; to ascertain, with scrupulous 
exactness, all names, dates, and dis- 
tances; to separate and reject all unau- 
thorized traditions or popular embellish- 
ments ; due care being also taken to illus- 
trate the narrative with views of the pre- 
sent state of the buildings or other objects 
mentioned in the story, and to annex such 
notices of persons and objects as are un- 
doubtedly authentic, and may tend to 
create an interest in the reader’s mind. 

The task thus imposed equally by friend- 
ship, discrimination, and good taste, was 
rendered none the less obligatory by the 
then recent appearance of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “‘ Woodstock ;” a work, the fasci- 
nating beauties of which were not unlikely 
to lead the great majority of its readers 
very much astray, by making King Charles 
a sojourner during his escape at that place, 
and bringing him into a connexion with 
the “merrie divell” there playing his 
pranks, for which in reality there existed 
not the slightest warranty,—a departure 
from historical accuracy, more mischievous 
in its results, to our thinking, and less un- 
common with the mighty novelist, than 
the learned editor seems inclined, in his 
answer to the prelate’s animadversions on 
the subject, to admit. 

How far Mr. Hughes has conformed to 
the worthy bishop’s suggestions our readers 
will be to some small extent enabled to 
judge from the few particulars relative to 
the contents of the work that we can at 
present find room to give. Those who are 
desirous of being satisfied as to further 
minutiz, must of necessity have recourse 
to the volume itself,—one that, whether 
for its matter and its illustrations, or for 
its substantial paper and its splendid type, 
we can unhesitatingly recommend to the 
polite attentions of their purse-strings. 

In addition to the correspondence already 
alluded to, the editor gives us in his In- 
troduction avery full and interesting ac- 
count of the various authorities at present 


known to exist in reference to his subject ; 
and from the ‘most trustworthy of these, 
after a careful sifting of all contradictory 
evidence, he has compiled a diary of the 
king’s movements from the moment of his 
departure from Scotlend till his safe arrival 
in France. The diary, which forms per- 
haps the most useful portion of the vol- 
ume, is followed by an extract, relative to 
the escape, from Lord Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion, authentic in some re- 
spects, but replete, as the editor remarks, 
with errors of a serious kind. <A “ Letter 
from a Prisoner at Chester” then follows, 
descriptive of the battle of Worcester, and 
reprinted from the “ Clarendon State Pa- 
pers” (1773). We next have “ An account 
of his Majesty’s Escape, Xc.,” as dictated 
to Samuel Pepys by the king himself, first 
printed by Lord Hailes from the Pepysian 
MSS. at Cambridge. This is followed by 
“ Boscobel,” in two Parts, by Thos. Blount, 
first published shortly after the Restora- 
tion. We then have the “Narrative of 
Mr. Whitgreave,” who concealed the king 
at Moseley Hall after his departure from 
Boscobel ; the “ Letter of Mr. William El- 
lesdon,” who fruitlessly attempted to secure 
the royal fugitive’s embarkation at Char- 
mouth, in Dorsetshire; and, last of all, 
the “ Claustrum Regale Reseratum ; or, 
King Charles the Second’s Concealment at 
Trent ;” the work, it is supposed, of Mrs, 
Anne Wyndham, the wife'ot his loyal and 
gallant entertainer at that place. 

And neither in the matter of illustra- 
tions, where more serious difficulties might 
have been anticipated, has Mr. Hughes 
shewn himself unmindful of his worthy 
patron’s suggestions. The work is enriched 
in this department with views of Boscobel 
House, (two in number,) the Royal Oak, 
at Boscobel, Moseley Hall, and Trent 
House ; a curious old picture of Churles, 
attended by the Penderels; a plan of the 
battle of Worcester ; and a chart of King 
Charles’s wanderings during his flight. 

In the appendix are to be found volu- 
minous pedigrees of the families of Pende- 
rel, Whitgreave, Wyndham, Lane, Carlos, 
and Norton, names worthy to be honoured 
for all time in the annals of loyalty and 
devotedness. Whatever Charles’s other 
faults may have been, with reference to 
the general supporters of the royal cause, 
it is undeniably clear, from Mr. Hughes’s 
Diary (pp. 88—96) that he was by no 
means wanting in abundant gratitude to- 
wards those, both high and low, who had 
so signally aided him in his hour of need. 
Even now the descendants of the Pende- 
rels, many of them settled in the United 
States, are the yearly recipients of sub- 
stantial marks of the royal gratitude ; and 
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during his lifetime, in addition to the 
grant of considerable fee-farm rents from 
the public purse, large sums of money 
were expended by the king’s command 
upon different members of the family, in 
the shape of bounties, advances to promote 
their furtherance in life, and the like. 

Though he omits to notice it in the pre- 
sent volume, Mr. Hugl:es is probably not 
unacquainted with the fact that the pedi- 
grees and recent claims of the different 
branches of the Penderel family were ela- 
borately reviewed in a cause heard before 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of 
England, in the year 1816 or 1847; the 
name of the suit we cannot at this moment 
call to mind. 


Landmarks of History. Modern His- 
tory: from the Reformation to the Fall 
of Napoleon. By the author of the “ Heir 
of Redclyffe ;” “ Kings of England,” &c. 
(London: Mozleys; Masters & Co., 12mo., 
579 pp). The author will be able, pro- 
bably, at least as well as we can, to in- 
form our readers upon the end and aim of 
this useful little book :— 

“The Landmarks of History,”.we quote from 
the preface, “‘ have now been brought down as 
nearly to our own times as could be accomplished 
without entering too mucia on contemporary his- 
tory. Napoleon’s death appears the fit close for 
the last of the great drama of the Revoiution, 
and the scenes which fall within our own me- 
mory and observation, have not yet developed 
their import, so as to enable us to judge of their 
true meaning and tendency. In closing the task, 
perhaps too rashly underta+en, we have only to 
repeat, what has been before said, that this httle 
book aims at no originality of views, nor at reve- 
lations of new facts. It is a mere compilation of 
the more memorable events recorded in standard 
histories; and all that it attempts is, so to class 
them together as to elucidate the spirit of each 
period, and bring into relief the characters of 
the chief actors, in the hope of letting history 
fulfil its true purpose, namely of being a great 
les on in principle, rather than a mere record of 
dates, names, and events.” 

In general, the work has the appear- 
ance of being as carefully executed as its 
contents are judiciously classified. Useful, 
however, as it is in its present form, with 
the aid of an index it might have been 
made doubly useful. The only faults that 
have met our view, so far as our perusal 
has extended, are an occasional tendency 
to slur over great events, and to make 
too much of trifling, unimportant details ; 
and the repeated use of epithets which are 
at once unnecessary and beneath the dig- 
nity of history, even in a condensed and 
abbreviated form. For example, the abdi- 
cation of James II. and the accession of 
William and Mary are dismissed in about 
a dozen lines, (p. 308); an equal, if not a 
larger amount of space being conceded 
(p. 320) to the story of the seclusion of 
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Carlos IT. of Spain, and his visit to the 
coffin of his departed wife. In a book 
like this, the value of every half page 
should be duly weighed. 

Among the instances of misplaced or 
unnecessary epithets, we would cite the 
following : “ poor James himself,” (p. 309) ; 
“the great good Bossuet,” (p. 317); “ poor 
Madame Guyon,” (p. 317) ; “next in suc- 
cession to the poor little Dauphin,” (p. 
340); “poor little Louis XV.,” (p. 371) ; 
“the poor child,” (p. 372); “ poor Stanis- 
las,” (p. 390) ; “poor Augustus,” (p. 419) ; 
a list which, so far as the undignified word 
poor is concerned, might on examination 
be considerably extended. 

With these and a few similar objections, 
to style rather than to matter, we can 
cordially recommend the book to the 
thoughtful reader «f modern history, whe- 
ther young or old: its “great lesson in 
principle” is thronghout most ably con- 
veyed, and, small as its size is, it will be 
found on examination to be very much 
more than, to use the author’s own words, 
a “mere record of dates, names, and 
events.” 


Pitcairn: the Island, the People, and 
the Pastor. To whichis added an account 
of the original settlement and present con- 
dition of Norfolk Island. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Boytes Murray, M.A. 12mo.— 
Tlis is the eighth time that Mr. Murray 
has appeared as the historian of the Pit- 
cairn islanders, a fact which sufficiently 
speaks for the interest that has been gene- 
rally taken in the simple but varied de- 
tails which have at length accumulated 
in the goodly volume before us. The 
romance of thé “ Bounty” mutiny, the 
tragic horrors of the first settlement of 
Pitcairn, the patriarchal rule of John 
Adams, and the simple virtues of his rising 
community, are matters now familiar to 
most readers; but a change has come over 
Pitcairn. It is now left to its primeval 
solitude in the wide ocean. The popula- 
tion had long outgrown its narrow means 
of support without external aid, and they 
have removed, en masse, to a larger and 
more fruitful island. It will be remem- 
bered that the inhabitants of Pitcairn left 
it once before, for Otaheite, in 1831; but 
that emigration proved a failure, and they 
returned in 1833. ‘They were then only 
87 in number, in 1856 they amounted to 
194—all one family, it may be said, for 
they are connected by the intermarriages 
of three or four generations, and bear only 
eight surnames, namely, Adams, Chris- 
tian, M’ Coys, Quintal, Young, Buffett, 
Evans, and Nobbs. On the 8th of June, 
1856, they landed at Norfolk Island, re- 
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cently vacated by its convict establish- 
ments :— 

‘“‘The Bishop of New Zealand, (says Mr. Mur- 
ray,) betore his last visit to England, touched 
at Norfolk Island, and was much struck with 
the beauty of the place, and its fine climate. 
The contrast of the external features of nature 
with the spirit of the human population, was 
powerfully pourtrayed to him; und he drew a 
lively comparison of what the island was, with 
what it might be. ‘It was designated (said one 
who lived there nearly four years) the Ocean 
Hell. I doubt not but eventually the presence 
of the Pitcairn people will make it what nature 
intended it to be, an earthly paradise.” These 
words were used before the project had been 
matured for conveying this fine estate to the 
people of Pitcairn.” 

The emigration was effected under the 
direction of Sir William Denison, the 
Governor of New South Wales, and at an 
estimated expense of £5,580, which is de- 
frayed by Government. In a letter to 
Mr. Murray, Sir William expresses the 
great interest he takes in the people of 
Pitcairn, and that he has done his best in 
the arrangements made for their settle- 
ment in Norfolk Island, to secure a con- 
tinuance of their former systems and 
habits, so far as may be compatible with 
the change of place and circumstances. 
“They are now (he adds) occupants of a 
most fertile island, with stock of all kinds, 
with tools and appliances for all their 
immediate wants.” Henceforward they 
will probably be independent of charitable 
aid in respect of bodily sustenance ; but 
no Christian heart that has ever been in- 
terested in their past history, can cease 
to beat in sympathy with their future 
prosperity and welfare. Mr. Murray’s 
“Short Account” of their settlement in 
Norfolk Island may be procured separately 
from the new edition of “ Pitcairn.” 


The Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Painting in Water-Colours, by GEORGE 
Barnarp, (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.), is the best work we know on the 
subject. Mr. Barnard is not only a prac- 
tical teacher and skilful manipulator, but 
has thoroughly mastered the theory of 
colour, a point in which so many artists 
have failed. Artists have all along acted 
on the supposition that one colour was 
complementary to another, for in none of 
our English scenes of country life do we 
find the old womun’s red cloak or the 
ploughboy’s red waistcoat missing; but it 
was not until M. Chevreul laid open the 
laws of simultaneous contrast, that the 
subject was understood. Mr. Barnard has 
shewn, in the coloured plates illustrating 
the work, that gray contrasted with yel- 
low appears of a violet hue, with blue it 
appears orange, and red with green. It is 
of course out of the question that we 
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should give an aralysis of the work, the 
chief merit of which, to our mind, is the 
practical manner in which everything is 
treated, whether the subject under con- 
sideration be the rules of practice, the ma- 
terials employed, or the scientific treat- 
ment of objects for sketches. 


Winged Words on Chantrey’s Wood- 
cocks. Edited by James Patrick Mvrr- 
HEAD, M.A. With Etchings. (London: 
John Murray.) 

** Ye woodcocks that from Chantrey flew away, 

That day you liv'd, to die another day ; 

More blest the pair, at once by Chantrey slain ! 

That duy you died, one day to live again.” 

Such, perhaps, would, or might have 
been, the form and tenor of our own hum- 
ble contribution, had we been honoured 
by Mr. Muirbead’s invitation to give our 
quota to this curious miscellany, inspired 
alike by the doings of Chantrey’s chisel 
and of Chantrey’s gun. 

The event here so multifariously cele- 
brated happened thus: — Chantrey, the 
eminent sculptor, being on a visit, in No- 
vember, 1829, at Mr. Coke’s, of Holkham, 
had the good fortune, when making one of 
a shooting party, to kill wo woodcocks at 
one shot; a feat, too, all the more remark- 
able as it was perforaxd with the use of 
one eye only ; for upon his own authority 
we have it that he was blind of the other 
from his birth. If truth, however, must 
be told, this piece of success seems to have 
been more owing to good luck than good 
management; seeing that, as he himself 
candidly acknowledged, at the moment of 
firing “he saw not the two cocks which it 
brought down, but only the further one 
of the couple; the other having risen into 
the line of fire just as he pulled the trig- 

er.” 

These woodcocks, thus marvellously 
slain, Chantrey, with his chisel, and a le- 
gion of his poetical frien!s, with their 
pens, “would not willingly let die.” He 
sculptured the birds in marble, and to 
this day they are to be seen repre- 
sented on their monument at Holkham, 
“with the utmost beauty, truth, and ten- 
derness, at the moment and in the atti- 
tude of their unlooked-for death.”  In- 
asmuch, too, as the tasteful Ovid erst sang 
the dirge of Corinna’s parrot, Catullus 
mourned the fate of Lesbia’s sparrow in 
beauteous verse, our own Marvel, Gray, 
Cowper, Grenville, Rogers, and other 
bards, had condescended to elegize, or eu- 
logize, birds, beasts, and fishes of various 
kinds; and William Hogarth, and the late 
Duchess of York, did not disdain to duly 
entomb and epitaph their departed canine 
friends, there was no lack of precedents 
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to justify the poets of the day in contri- 
buting their share with the mighty sculp- 
tor towards raising his woodcocks to im- 
mortality. 

It will not escape notice, however, that 
the chorus of bards, while, after the ex- 
ample of their hero, they “ kill two birds 
with one stone,” by celebrating at once 
his sculpture and his shot, in most in- 
stances avail themselves of the poetic li- 
cence of attributing to him, as Mr. Muir- 
head says, “all the credit that could have 
been due, had he been in intention, as well 
as in execution, the most unrivalled of 
sportsmen.” 

Here, then, we have, thanks to Mr. 
Muirhead’s assiduity, the net proceeds of 
these multiplied efforts of genius, gathered 
from far and wide; clearly printed on 
the finest of paper, and adorned with 
etchings by Redaway, which we may pro- 
nounce at once “ most beautiful, most me- 
lancholy.” If sportsmen possess such 
things as libraries, what sportsman’s 
library will be without a copy? To the 
drawing-room table and the scholar’s 
shelves the book will soon find its way, 
of course. 

As among the names of the contri- 
butors are to be found those of a Wrang- 
ham, a Maltby, a Tenterden, a Williams, 
an Alderson, a Wilberforce, a Scott, and a 
Wellesley, the reader will naturally expect 
something good; and most decidedly he 
will not be disappointed. Indeed, many 
of the items are of first-rate quality ; 
while others again—and no wonder, seeing 
that they are upwards of one hundred and 
eighty in number—are middling only, and 
some few but very so-so, Of Mr. Muir- 
head’s own contributions, equal perhaps to 
the sum-total of the others in number, 
some, in our opinion, are among the best ; 
and some, as was to be expected, where he 
has to ring the changes so often, may vie 
with the very worst. 

The task of selection from the produc- 
tions of some forty more or less distin- 
guished bards, revelling in epigrammatic 
fun, Greek, Latin, and English, and of all 
shapes and hues, is at once difficult and 
invidious; but rather than not give our 
readers a taste of ‘ Chantrey’s Wood- 


. cocks,” we will make the attempt. It is 


to the shorter ones, however, that we 
must wholly confine our extracts. Barring 
the grammatical blunder in the second 
line, the following, by the present Bishop 
of Oxford, we should be inclined to reckon 
among the most successful efforts in the 
book :— 


** Life in death, a mystic lot 
Dealt thou to the wingéd band,— 
Death from thine unerring shot, 
Life from thine undying hand.” 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIV. 


The following beauteous lines are given 
under the anonymous signature K. :— 

** Die! ’mid the scenes ye lov’d so well, 

‘The woodland glade, the flow’ry lea : 
Live! andin breathing marble tell 
Your victor’s double victory !” 

The next extract we give equally for its 
own merit, and on the ground of its being, 
to all appearance, the only contribution 
from a lady’s pen,—the Hon. Frederica 
Anson :— 

** Long may this spotless marble tell, 

When Chantrey fir’d, two woodcocks fell ; 
They met their doom together : 

But now, by his transcendent art, 

Into new life he bids them start, 
And makes them live for ever !”” 


The lines by that fine old soldier, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, are excellent, but too long, 
unfortunately, for insertion. The same 
remark applies also to the Rev. W. G. 
Cookesley’s contribution (p. 47), the 
choicest piece of Latin, to our thinking, in 
the book. The Marquis of Wellesley’s 
lengthy elegiacs (pp. 11, 12,) seem hardly 
equal to his early reputation—these two 
excepted, (13, 14,) not unworthy of Ovid 
himself :— 

‘* Aspice languentes deflexo in marmore pennas! 

Aspice ! que plumis gratia morte manet !” 

Of the shorter contributions by the 
editor’s own hand, the following, perhaps, 
are among the more noteworthy :— 

“He hit the birds; and with an aim as true, 

And hand as skilful, hit their likeness too! 


Us at once a sportsman clever 

Slew, yet made to live for ever :— 
Death we met, from death when flying; 
Endless life we gain’d by dying.” 

The following, too, strikes us as a very 
successful parody :— 

** He merits well Timotheus’ prize 
And sweet Cecilia’s crown, 
Who rais’d, immortal, to the skies 
The woodcocks he brought down !”” 

Mr. Muirhead’s Epilogue, we would re- 
mark in conclusion, is replete with poetic 
beauties; and, though the comparison, 
perhaps, is not altogether fair, is infinitely 
more to our taste than either the Prologue 
or L’ Envot. 

It only remains for us to remark, for the 
benefit of our sporting readers more par- 
ticularly, that Mr. Muirhead has given in 
his “ Introduction” a large amount of curi- 
ous information relative to “ extraordinary 
shots,” and similar adventures ;—feats, the 
recital of which would have made right 
glad the heart of Colonel Hawker, of gun- 
ning memory. 

General Hanger’s plan for slaughtering 
bustards at roost (p. xviii.) we condemn 
as execrably unsportsmanlike, and as a 
violation of the equity, if not the laws, of 
the field. The editor might with advan. 
tage have omitted it. 


N 
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CHILDREN’s Books. 


Next to the pleasure of meeting an 
ancient friend comes that sort of satisfac- 
tion which it gives us, if, after his depar- 
ture, on going over his house and grounds, 
we find his memory revered and his pre- 
cepts followed. Just this kind of pleasure 
have we experienced at receiving from the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard a parcel 
of books for the young, which would have 
delighted honest John Newbery himself, 
and make him feel proud of his present 
successors, Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 
The shop is one that we have a liking for ; 
we associate it with Goldsmith, and John- 
son, and Christopher Smart, and a host of 
other celebrities ; and for a time it was 
our own head-quarters. If it were not 
so near Christmas, we could moralize about 
the little men who used to visit the shop ; 
how delighted they were with its trea- 
sures, and what visions of unbounded hap- 
piness it held out to them; but many of 
these little men have already appeared in 
our pages, with the date before their 
names which terminated their interest in 
the mart in question. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow first de- 
mand our attention They figure in the 
first tale in the volume, and, althouzh very 
seasonable, we prefer passing on to the 
Sea Anemone, which comes next. In this 
we are treated to a conversation between 
a “fast” young crab and one of those 
curious animals which give a name to the 
chapter,—a conversation which, although 
cut short by the transference of the se- 
cond animal to a bottle, and thence to an 
aquarium, we are glad to find renewed in 


that transparent repository, but which 
was finally closed by the water becoming 
so foul as to make their existence insup- 
portable. There are ten well-told stories 
in the volume, each of which conveys some 
useful information. 

Might not Right is the title of a series 
of stories relating to the discovery and 
conquest of America, by an author with 
whom we once before made acquaintance 
in a similar history of our Eastern em- 
pire In this little volume the story of 
Columbus is admirably told, and the juve- 
nile reader is led on by successive stages 
to the victorious career of Cortez, the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru, the untimely 
fate of Pizarro, and the ultimate neglect 
of Cortez. These are all clearly related in a 
series of conversations, in which the reader 
himself appears to be a partaker, and are 
illustrated by some spirited engravings 
from the designs of John Gilbert. 

Maud Summers the Sightless is the 
affecting story of a little blind girl, detail- 
ing her thoughts, troubles, and trials, and 
finally her death. The incidents are ex- 
ceedingly well put together. John Ab- 
solon contributes the illustrations. 

Historical Acting Charades ; or, Amuse- 
ments for Winter Evenings, is the title of a 
work which has deservedly reached a new 
edition ; it isone we can strongly commend 
to the notice of parents who are desirous 
of making their children think. Nothing 
can be more amusing than these cha- 
rades, while, from their very nature, they 
require some amount of thoughtful re- 
search. 


Notices of several other works are in type, and will appear in our next Magazine. 





Che Monthly Entelligencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Nov. 24, 

Losses sustained by the French army in 
the Crimea.—Dr. Scrive, Physician-Gene- 
ral to the French army in the Crimea, has 
recently published the following statistics. 
“Of 309,278 officers and men sent from 
France during that short war, 200,000 
entered the hospitals, and were treated 
professionally, 50,000 for wounds received 
in action, and 150,000 for diseases of va- 
rious kinds contracted during the cam- 


paign. The first troops which embarked 
in France were attacked with cholera, 
which followed them to Athens, Galli- 
poli, Varna, and the Dobrudstcha. That 
scourge appeared to suspend its attack for 
a brief period while the French, in con- 
junction with their British allies, gained 
the victory at the Alma. On their arrival 
before Sebastopol the cholera again at- 
tacked them, and the receptions in the 
military hospitals during the month of 
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January, 1855, amounted to 9,000. They 
were chiefly treated for cholera, scurvy, 
frost-bites, and wounds of every descrip- 
tion. Typhus-fever shortly after set in, 
but was quickly checked by the energetic 
treatment adopted by the French physi- 
cians. The health of the army was better 
during the spring of 1855; but the cholera 
reappeared in July, and placed 4,500 men 
hors de combat. Typhus-fever set in again, 
and added to mortality. On September 8 
Sebastopol was taken by the allied armies ; 
but nevertheless, between September 1, 
1855, and April 1, 1856, of 145,120 French 
troops under arms in the Crimea, 48,000 
entered hospitals. Dr. Scrive says that 
the scurvy prevailed at this period, the 
constitution of the men being impaired 
through fatigue and privations. The most 
disastrous period of the campaign, in a 
medical point of view, was during the 
months of February and March, 1856. A 
violent typhus, engendered by the infec- 
tion of the heap of refuse in the camp, 
struck down more than 19,000 soldiers at 
the end of the campaign, notwithstanding 
the precautions adopted by the medical 
staff. It is said that the number of sick 
in hospital in proportion to the force under 
arms was never so great in any former 
campaign. Of the medical staff, 83 phy- 
sicians or surgeons fell victims to their 
devotedness,—‘ an enormous figure, when 
one reflects on the small number em- 
ployed.” The French fleet likewise suf- 
fered serious losses from sickness.” 


Dec. 5. 


Frescoes in the Houses of Parliament. 
—The corridors in the “ New Palace of 
Westminster,” which lead right and left 
from the central hall to the two Houses 
of Parliament respectively, have received 
the first three of the frescoes destined for 
their compartments. Mr. E. M. Ward 
supplies “ Alice Lisle sheltering the Fugi- 
tives after Sedgmoor,” and “ Montrose on 
the Scaffold, with the Executioner fasten- 
ing Wishart’s Book round his Neck ;” and 
Mr. Cope supplies “The Departure of a 
Family of the Pilgrim Fathers.” The two 
latter compositions are already well known 
through the oil-pictures of the same exhi- 
bited in the Royal Academy. The Alice 
Lisle is a vigorous direct rendering of the 
scene at the crisis of its hurry and peril ; 
the fugitives prepared to pistol the house- 
hold at a moment’s notice, and demanding 
at the sword’s point a safety which the old 
lady is more disposed to grant through 
charity and honour than to yield on com- 
pulsion. Her figure is a decided success, 
and the whole is thrown boldly together, 
with that painter’s necessity, a comely girl 
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kneeling, as centre of interest, in the fore- 
ground. Somehow, however, both Mr. 
Ward’s pictures look small in scale and 
import for their places; and the fresco 
method, though managed with great free- 
dom, is not made to produce any grandeur 
of mass or tone. Mr. Cope has certainly 
reached a far higher point of attainment 
in these respects, and in dignified amenity 
of colour. There are various points of 
difference between his oil-painting and the 
fresco—all, or almost all, to the advantage 
of the latter. ‘The whole has a serious, 
unpretentiously historical character, and 
in its spirit of chastened sorrow is yet 
illumined by a great hope. In drawing, 
and other qualities of realization, the pic- 
ture stands eminent; and taken altoge- 
ther, it is one which Englishmen may 
point to with confident approval. 

These frescoes are most unfortunately 
circumstanced as to light. 


** Here it was less than night, and less than day,” 


is a description which might be transferred 
from Dante’s “Inferno” to this corridor 
in the Houses of Parliament; and even 
such rays of light as do penetrate to the 
frescoes, come tiltered through the glazed 
bodies of heraldic red dragons or bulls 
rampant. 

The statues in St. Stephen’s Hall also have 
received an addition to their number in 
the person of the younger Pitt, sculptured 
by Mr. Macdowell. One more will com- 
plete the tale. Mr. Macdowell is entitled 
to considerable credit for the intrinsic 
merit of his statue, and his contest against 
the difficulties of lean figure and abnormal 
though intellectual features. He has 
stamped his Pitt with the character of 
“the pilot who weathered the storm ;” 
full of matter, armed at all points, eager 
for the fray, and only watching his oppor- 
tunity to carry the House with him and 
crush all resistance.—Spectator. 

Dec. 7. 

Haileybury College.—This day the East 
India Company’s College ceased to exist 
as a public institution. Gcographically 
and structurally, it is still in its old place. 
The explorer of the regions about Hert- 
ford may still find the old quadrilateral 
pile of building, a little while ago so full 
of life, now dreary and deserted save by 
a pensioned professor, or a decayed de- 
pendent intent upon the thought of a 
speedy removal of himself, his family, and 
his other chattels: but never more will 
Melvill preach, or Stephen lecture, or 
Ousely and Eastwick gutturalize strange 
tongues, in the presence of embryo judges, 
collectors, political agents, secretaries, and 
members of council. Never more will the 
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roused inhabitants of Hoddesdon look out 
from door or window at the biennial stream 
of carriages which conveyed, from the rail- 
way station at Broxbourne to the College 
gates, the Directors of the Company, the 
functionaries of Leadenhall-street and Can- 
non-row, and a miscellaneous crowd of more 
or less distinguished visitors. Nothing now 
remains of the Haileybury student, but the 
scent of tobacco which still clings to his 
deserted room. 

Upon such a demise as this we may be- 
stow some regrets without a fear of the 
denunciations of the India Reform Society. 
During the half-century which Haileybury 
has seen since it became the training-school 
of the Indian Civil Service, it has gathered 
around it many pleasant associations, and 
it now bequeaths to the world some cherish- 
ed traditions. They who have regarded the 
institution as a symbol of monopoly may 
yet remember, without a feeling of bitter- 
ness, that men who have made for them- 
selves honoured names in literature and 
science have found a retreat within the 
precincts of the Company’s estate at Hailey- 
bury, and have there thought and written. 
Even Mr. John Geo. Phillimore—who has 
classic and literary tastes, and who was in 
a fair way to achieve some distinction, un- 
til, disappointed in his search after a Hailey- 
bury professorship, he came to grief as an 
Indian reformer — may, without self-re- 
proach, make a pilgrimage to what Jeffrey 
described as the “ quiet, retired, and beau- 
tiful country, which hides in its recesses 
more fine woodland scenery, and even more 
lovely and magnificent residences, than are 
dreamed of by those who merely pass along 
the highways.” At this now extinguished 
seat of learning, Mackintosh once poured 
forth the “Euphrates stream” of his elo- 
quence; and there the greatest critic of 
the age was wont to visit his son-in-law, 
Empson, holding with him, as he said, on 
quiet evenings, “large discourse upon 
things past and future, and present and 
possible,’”— “having occasional colloquies 
with Jones (another Haileybury professor) 
on political economy, and the prospects of 
the world when machinery has superseded 
all labour but that of engine-makers, and 
when there is an end of established 
Churches”—and reading, in the morning, 
“the Leviathan and the Odyssvy, and the 
works of Sir Harry Vane and Milton.” It 
may be remembered, too, that here Mal- 
thus, called by irreverent students Pop, in 
honour of his magnum opus, thought, 
wrote, and learned—and that here Le 
Bas biographized, writing lives of just 
men made perfect, and winning the hearts 
of the students by his own good life, which 
“blossoms in the dust” as sweetly as the 
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reverend champions whose deeds he has 
recorded in his books. 

On such reminiscences as these, even the 
Indian reformer may bestow a sigh of re- 
gret without shaming his profession; but 
we, who are not of that guild, cannot help 
associating with our regrets some anxious 
thoughts of the future, no less than tender 
memories of the past. After the depar- 
ture of that little band of youths who 
somewhat noisily cheered the senior prize- 
man (a nephew of the Lawrences), when 
he went up for his medals and other testi- 
monials—the shouts of his comrades speak- 
ing of higher triumphs than those of the 
lecture-hall—the old exclusive Civil Ser- 
vice of India had the door closed against 
it for ever. No longer will judgeships 
and collectorates be heirlooms in certain 
privileged families—no longer will the 
sons and nephews of Directors stride over 
the necks of the outside public, making 
short cuts to fortune and to fame. It is 
permitted now to the outside public to go 
in and win. The provisions of the Act of 
1853, which threw the Civil Service of 
India open to public competition, have 
now taken full effect. We wish that the 
new system may produce better men than 
the old, but we cannot say that we ex- 
pect it. 

Better scholars, perhaps—better lawyers, 
certainly—than the old Haileybury stu- 
dents, these new competition-men will be ; 
but we doubt whether they will appear 
upon the scene of action better trained for 
the work before them, or will wrestle more 
successfully with the realities of Indian 
life. They may go out more advanced in 
years and in knowledge; but whatever 
else the Company’s civil servants may have 
been, or may not have been, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, a man- 
lier race of men the world has not seen. 
From the day on which Charles Metcalfe 
went, sword in hand, into the breach at 
Deeg, and earned from Lord Lake, who 
had a sovereign contempt for clerks and 
penmen, the name of his “little stormer,” 
to those in which Herwald Wake held out 
so nobly at Arrah, and Alonzo Money 
brought in the treasure to Dinapore, the 
Indian Civil Service has been eminently 
distinguished for that heroic manliness of 
character which the people of all countries 
equally appreciate. ‘“ We do not want,” 
said the late Mr. Tucker, “literary razors 
to cut blocks.” The old exclusive Indian 
Civil Service has sent forth its scholars— 
its Colebrookes, its Macnaghtens, its Tor- 
rens’s, and its Elliots; but it is not as 
scholars, or as lawyers, that they will be 
remembered, but as men who, having 
rough work of many kinds before them, 
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did it manfully and well. It is written 
of the late Sir William Macnaghten, who 
fell at Cabul, that there was but one 
civilian there, and that “he was the truest 
soldier in the camp.” And now men of 
all kinds are writing— men even who 
speak of the Indian Civil Service as the 
bane of the country—that Sir John Law- 
rence, in the present Indian crisis, has 
been worth to his country at least thirty 
thousand men. The system under which 
the Indian civilian has hitherto been train- 
ed may be a faulty system, but its very 
defects have had their uses. He went out 
young, with habits and opinions equally 
unformed ; he knew little or nothing of 
the amenities and attractions of European 
society; the associations and the tradi- 
tions of the East had probably been cling- 
ing around him from his very boyhood, 
and bracing him up for the strenuous 
realities of the life before him. His very 
name, perhaps, was a tradition in India, 
and it was the object of his life to hold it 
spotless. There may have been caste feel- 
ing—cliquery—exclusiveness. But even 
this, we say, had its uses. Men whose 
fathers and grandfathers had been in the 
service before them were more likely than 
new men to Jook upon India as their home, 
and to estimate aright the character of the 
work to which they were addressing them- 
selves. There was less of the stranger and 
the alien about these hereditary place- 
holders than about men who, having no 
Eastern traditions in their family, look 
upon themselves from the first as pilgrims 
and sojourners in the land—the first, and 
perhaps the last, of their race destined to 
such service. The old race may have been 
the sons and nephews of Directors,—what 
then? Was Metcalfe a worse functionary 
for being the one, or Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone for being the other ? 

It may be questioned, too, whether there 
will ever again be the same esprit de corps 
which has hitherto been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the “ exclusive” Civil Ser- 
vice of India. Men went out of old, know- 
ing one another—knowing many of those 
who had preceded them. There was one 
continual link of brotherhood, from the 
“senior merchant” to the young writer in 
the “ Buildings.” They were all of one 
guild, the apprenticeship having been 
served at Haileybury. It is easier to un- 
derstand than to explain in a few words 
how advantageous this brotherhood has 
ever been tothe State. It was the source 
of strenuous and harmonious co-operation 
such as we can scarcely expect to see, 
now that there are two competing lines of 
public service. We doubt much whether 
the emulation, of which so much was said 


the other day, will compensate for this - 
loss. In great and trying conjunctures, 
Englishmen require no other than com- 
mon national ties to bind them to each 
other, and to ensure mutual support. But 
in the ordinary business of administrative 
life there is often an unintentional—per- 
haps almost insensible—want of unity and 
cohesion, which makes the whole machi- 
nery of the State work loosely and un- 
satisfactorily, however excellent may be 
its component parts. The new men, in 
all probability, will go out to India pre- 
judiced against the old system. They will 
carry out with them what are called “ Eng- 
lish ideas,” and will not so readily accom- 
modate themselves to the work before 
them. They will, in many cases, have not 
only much to learn, but much to unlearn. 
They may better understand theories of 
government and principles of law; but we 
repeat that we doubt whether, for the 
real practical purposes of Indian adminis- 
tration, they will ever prove themselves 
to be so well adapted as the old race of 
Haileybury students.—Saturday Review. 
Dec. 8. 

America.—The President’s Message.— 
This important political paper was this 
day delivered by President Buchanan at 
Washington. 

After acknowledging the thanks due to 
Almighty God for the benefits which He 
had bestowed on the nation, the Message 
notices the late abundant harvest, and 
announces that, owing to the failure of 
revenue from the decrease of imports, a 
loan might be required during that session. 

The financial revulsion is attributed 
solely to the “extravagant and vicious 
system of paper currency and bank cre- 
dits, exciting the people to wild specu- 
lations and gambling in stocks.” Such re- 
vulsions would continually occur as long as 
1,400 State Banks, acting independently 
of one another, had uncontrolled power of 
issue. In January, 1857, the aggregate 
amount of actual specie in their vaults 
was 58,349,838 dollars; of their circu- 
lation, 214,778,822 dollars; and of their 
deposits, 230,351,352 dollars—being less 
than one dollar in seven; and the present 
result might have been positively anti- 
cipated. As a protection for the future 
against the recurrence of such disastrous 
consequences, the Message recommends 
that bank-notes should be raised, first to 
20, next to 50 dollars; that one dollar of 
specie should be always kept on hand 
against three of deposit and circulation ; 
that weekly statements of the conditions 
of the banks should be made; that in 
case of suspension, they should instantly 
go into liquidation; and that one uniform 
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* bankrupt law should be applicable to all 
banks throughout the United States. 

“Relations with foreign Governments 
upon the whole in a satisfactory condition.” 

The history of the Central American 
question is detailed in a very calm and 
tolerably impartial manner ; the total ab- 
rogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is 
recommended, as the two nations, “ mu- 
tually desirous of maintaining the most 
friendly relations with each other, under- 
stood it in a sense directly opposite; and 
no reasonable adjustment, not practically 
inconsistent with the American interpre- 
tation, would be rejected.” 

The obstructiveness to trade of the pre- 
sent commercial treaties with France is 
pointed out and deprecated. 

The relations with Russia are declared 
to be “on the most friendly footing.” 

With all other European Governments, 
except Spain, a most peaceful footing ex- 
isted. 

A special Minister had proceeded to 
China, who would, while instructed to 
occupy a nutural position in the hostili- 
ties, “cordially co-operate with the 
British and French Ministers in all peace- 
ful measures to secure joint concession of 
commerce.” 

The New Grenada difficulties were in a 
favourable course for settlement. 

The Congress is recommended to autho- 
rize the President, “in case of necessity, to 
employ the land and naval forces of the 
United Statesin guaranteeing theneutrality 
of the isthmus of Panama.” 

Filibustering expeditions are severely 
condemned, and the attention of Congress 
particularly pointed to the suppression of 
the evil. 

A demand on the Government of Para- 
guay would be made, “in a firm but con- 
ciliatory spirit,” for redress due for firing 
upon the United States steamer “ Water- 
witch,” and for arbitrary treatment of 
citizens of the United States. It was re- 
commended that the Government should 
have “ authority to use other means in the 
event of a refusal.” 

There is a long covertly-advocating- 
slavery paragraph on the Kansas question, 
which is now shortly to be settled by an 
election of “constitution with slavery, or 
constitution without slavery :” every white 
male inhabitant of the country above 
twenty-one will be allowed to vote by 
ballot, and on the result the question is to 
be finally settled. 

The rebellion of the Mormons at Utah 
is to be vigorously suppressed. 

The new territory of Anzona and por- 
tions of New Mexico are recommended to 
be annexed. 
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The Message asserts the power of Con- 
gress to construct the Pacific railroad, on 
the ground of its being a “ military road” 
necessary to “ repel invasion,” and it is ear- 
nestly recommended to consideration. 

The recepts into the Treasury for the 
last quarter of the present fiscal year, com- 
mencing July 1st, 1857, were 20,929,819 
dollars, and the estimated receipts of the 
remaining three quarters are 36,750,000 
dollars, making, with the balance of last 
year, an aggregate of 75,389,934 dollars. 

The actual expenditures during the first 
quarter were 23,714,528 dollars, of which 
3,895,232 dollars were applied to the re- 
demption of the public debt. 

The probable expenditures of the re- 
maining three quarters are 51,248,530 dol- 
lars, making an aggregate of 74,963,058 
dollars—leaving an estimated balarce at 
the close of the present fiscal year of 
426,875 dollars. 

The amount of the public debt at the 
commencement of the present fiscal year 
was 29,060,386 dollars. The amount 
redeemed since the Ist of July was 
3,895,323 dollars. 

Under the present monetary circum- 
stances, the revision of the tariff is con- 
sidered inexpedient. 

The construction of ten small war- 
steamers of light draught is recom- 
mended. 

The present system of conciliating the 
Indian tribes within the U. 8. territorial 
limits, by making them valuable presents, 
having proved ineffectual, the policy of 
colonizing them in suitable localities is 
recommended, that experiment having 
worked well so far as it has been tried. 
Their total number is supposed to be 
about 325,000. 

The Message finally declares that the 
President will approve no Bill which he 
has not examined, and therefore recom- 
mends an extension of the term of ad- 
journment previous to the expiration of 
each session, during which time no new 
Bills can be presented to him for ap- 
proval. The practice of legislating in Ap- 
propriation Bills on new and important 
subjects at the last hours of the session 
is blamed. 

Dec. 29. 

India.—The Bombay mail arrivedin Lon- 
don yesterday morning. The dates from 
Lucknow are to November 21. The relief 
of that place was completely effected on 
the 17th, after severe fighting, and, as an- 
nounced by telegram, the women and chil- 
dren, sick and wounded, were removed to 
Cawnpore. The fighting at Secunderbagh 
and Samuch, which Jie between Alum- 
bagh and Lucknow, is described in the de- 
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spatch of the Commander-in-Chief as the 
severest he ever witnessed. The rebels 
suffered considerably. Nothing reliable is 
said of Nana Sahib, or his whereabouts; 
but Sir Colin Campbell, with some 12,000 
men, was about proceeding to the reduc- 
tion of Oude, a task which it was known 
would require much loss, labour, and time. 

We have received details of the relief of 
the garrison of Neemuch by Brigadier 
Stuart’s column, after much severe fight- 
ing, in which, as usual, the heavy loss fell 
upon the rebels. The same body of in- 
surgents, comprising the Mehidpore rebels, 
who were in great force in that quarter, 
were beaten in two engagements at Mun- 
disore, by a column under Colonel Durand, 
and the remnant of them was in occupa- 
tion of the town and fort of Mundisore, 
greatly dispirited, when the latest accounts 
left. 
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Brigadier Showers’ column was success- 
fully engaged in cutting up the insurgents 
in the districts south-east of Delhi. Col. 
Gerard, who was ordered to make a de- 
monstration towards Rewaree on the 13th 
November, came up with the Jodhpore 
rebels at a place called Kanoud, where he 
was joined by a detachment under Capt. 
Stafford. They immediately attacked the 
enemy. The battle lasted all day, and 
terminated in the entire defeat of the 
rebels, who left six guns in our hands. 
Colonel Gerard was killed in the action. 

The Saugor district was quiet, but alto- 
gether in the hands of the insurgents. A 
Madras column was under orders to pro- 
ceed to it. The military tribunal at Delhi 
was active, and many members of the royal 
family and household were executed. The 
king himself is guarded in his palace. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 

Nov. 14. Samuel Vines, esq., to be Consul at 
the Azores. 

Watson Vredenburg, esq., to be Consul at 
Para. 

Nov. 19. 
in Ordinary. 

Nov. 21. Captain the Hon. Frederick Thomas 
Pelham to be a Lord of the Admiralty. 

Nov. 23. The Right Hon. the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans, C.B., to be Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s 
Household, vice Earl Spencer. 

Nov. 26. Major-General Archdale Wilson, 
K.C.B., of Delhi, to be a Baronet. 

Major-General Henry Havelock, K.C.B., of 
Lucknow, to be a Baronet. 

Isabella, widow of Colonel J. G. Neill, to as- 
sume the dignity of the widow of a K.C.B. 

Dec.8. The Hon. Spencer Brabazon Ponsonby 
to be Controller of the Accounts and extra 
Gentleman Usher to Her Majesty. 


Rev. George Mathias to be Chaplain 


A. Redgrave, esq., R.A., to be Surveyor of Her 
Majesty’s Pictures. 


Mr. Hodges to be Chief-Justice, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Mr. T. Villiers Lister to be Private Secretary 
to Lord Clarendon. 

Mr. Serjt. Pigott to be Recorder of Hereford. 

Mr. Jas, A. Lawson, Q.C., to be Legal Adviser, 
Dublin. 

Sir Gaspard le Marchant to be Governor of 
Malta. 

Lord Mulgrave to be Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. William Major Cooke to be Recorder of 
Poole. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Thetford.—Alexander Hugh Baring, esq. 

Harwich.—Robert John Bagshaw, esq. 

Kent, Eastern Division.—William Deedes, esq. 

Paisley.—Humphrey Crum Ewing, esq. 

Scarborough.—John Dent Dent, esq. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The Right Hon. Thomas 
Milner Gibson. 

Whitehaven.— George Lyall, esq. 

Elgin Burghs. — Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff, jun., esq. 

Northampton, North.—Geo. Ward Hunt, esq. 








BIRTHS. 


Oct.2. At the British Legation, Santiago de 
Chile, the Hon. Mrs. Harris, a dau. 

Nov. 11. At Wimpole-st., London, the wife of 
James Rae, esq., of Walton-house, Eastry, a dau. 

Nov. 17. At Castle-st., Edinburgu, the wife of 
James Cunningham Grahame, esq., advocate, a 


son. 

Nov.19. At the Rectory, New Alresford, Hants, 
Lady Maria Brodie, a son. 

At Forres-st., Edinburgh, Lady Colebrooke, a 


dau. 

At Armadale-castle, Lady Macdonald, a son, 

Nov. 20. At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of 
Capt. St.George Mervyn Nugent, 96th regt., a son. 

At Kedleston-hall, Derbyshire, the Lady Scars- 
dale, a dau. 

Nov. 22. At Douglas, Isle of Man, the wife of 
Sir Henry O. R. Chamberiain, bart., a son. 

The wife of J. Fetherstonhaugh Briscoe, esq., 
a dau. 

Nov. 23. At Fontmell-house, Dorset, the "wife 
of Lieut.,-Col. C, St. Lo Malet, a dau. 

At Belmont-castle, Perthshire, the wife of Capt. 
Albert Nicholson, of the Bengal Army, a dau. 

At Grafton-st., New Bond-st., the wife of Major- 
General Dunn, R.A., a son. 
| At Chester-sq., the wife of Sir Justin Sheil, 
K.C.B., a son. 

At Elford-house, Staffordshire, the wife of Col. 
C. Bagot, a son. 

At Dorset-sq., the wife of Sir George Edmund 
Hodgkinson, a son. 

Nov. 24. In Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, the 
wife of Chr. Stuart Hawkins, esq., of Buttville, 
Devon, a dau. 

At the Grammar-school, Henley-on-Thames, 
tue wife of the Rev. Dr. Godby, a son. 

Nov. 25. At Stirkoke-house, Caithness-shire, 
N.B., the wife of Major Horne, of Stirkoke, a son. 

= Seagry-house, Wiltshire, Mrs. Fraser Grove, 
a dau. 

Nov. 26. At Pockeridge-house, Corsham, Wilts, 
the wife of A. Yockney, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 27. At Weldon Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. William Finch Hatton, a son. 

Nov. 28. At Hamilton-place, the Lady Char- 
lotte Bankes, a son. 

At Portobello, Lady Campbell, of Barcaldine, a 


n. 

At Denne-hill, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Montré- 
sor, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

At Ince Blundell-hall, Lancashire, Mrs. Weld 
Blundell, a dau. 

Nov. 29. At Le aa a Faversham, Kent, 
the wife of F. Colville Hyde, esq., a son. 

Nov. 30. At Langley-house, Wilts, the wife of 
the Rev. Martyn Ashe, a dau. 

At Eaton-place, the wife of Hamilton Baillie, 
esq., of Ash-hall, Glamorganshire, a dau. 

At Selling Vicarage, Kent, Mrs. Beardsworth, 


a son. 

At Winchfield Rectory, the wife of the Rev. C. 
F. Seymour, a son. 

Dec. 1, at Denbigh-road, Westbourne-grove 
West, the wife of Major Hackett, 44th regt., a son. 

At Monk Fryston-hall, Milford Junction, the 
wife of Benjamin Hemsworth, esq., a dau. 

At Woolston-lawn, near Southampton, the wife 
of Richard Coles, esq., a son. 

At Court-lodge, Shorne, Kent, the wife of Tuf- 
nell S. Barrett, esq., a son and heir. 

At Colomendy, near Mold, the wife of Arthur 
Troughton Roberts, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 2. Mrs. Gray, of Oakfield-terrace, Glas- 
gow, of four daughters. The mother and family 
are doing well. 

At Victoria-street, Westminster, the wife of 
John Fisher Miller, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 
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At Dedham, the wife of J. Barrett Gurden, esq., 
a son and heir. 

Dec. 3. At'the Rectory, Sopworth, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Buckley, a son. 

At Leamington, the wife of George T. Dun- 
combe, esq., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. M. W. Gilmore, 
E.I.C.S., a dau. 

At Eaton-place, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Benson, 
commanding H. M.’s 17th Lancers, a dau. 

Dec. 4. At Eaton-sq., London, the wife of 
Jehu G. B. T. Hildyard, esq., a dau. 

At Magdalene-lodge, Cambridge, the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, a son. 

At Great Coram-st., the wife of G. C. Blandy 
Valpy, esq., a son. 

Dec. 5. At Colebourne, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of John H. Elwes, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Dunkerton, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Sowdon, a son. 

At West-hill, Frome, the wife of Wilson C. 
Cruttwell, esq., a son. 

At Rushbury Rectory, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. F. H. Hotham, a dau. 

At Thornton-le-Street, near Thirsk, the Lady 
Greenock, a dau. 

Dec. 6. At Spains-hall, Essex, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col Ruggles Brise, a son. 

The wife of Hugh Darby Owen, esq., of the 
Hewletts, Gloucestershire, a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of Col. Chas. Shep- 
herd Stuart, a son. 

At Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife of Wm. 
Hervey Woodhouse, esq., of Irnham-park, Lin- 
colnshire, a dau. 

Dec. 7. At St. Minver Vicarage, Cornwall, 
Mrs. William Hart Smith, a dau. 

At Residentiary-houses, St. Paul’s, the wife of 
the Rev. William Calvert, a son. 

At Cambridge-terrace, the wife of the Rev. 
William F. Hotham, Rector of Buckland, a dau. 

At Denbies, Dorking, the wife of George Cubitt, 
esq., a dau. 

At Combehead, Bampton, the wife of John 
Winter, esq., a son. 

At Myrtle-hall, Sidmouth, the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Meade Hamilton, a son. 

Dec. 8. In London, the wife of E. J. Thack- 
well, esq., late Captain 5th Foot, and A.D.C. to 
the late Inspector-General of Cavalry, a son. 

At Areley-house, Stourport, Worcestershire, 
the wife of Joseph Rogers, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 9. At Road-hill Parsonage, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Peacock, a son. 

P At Ibstone-house, Mrs. Philip Wroughton, a 


au. 
At Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Charles L. Fitz- 
~~ a son. 

ec. 10. At Bath, the wife of Audley Lovell, 
esq of Cole-park, Wilts, a son and heir. 

ec.11. At Highnam-court, Gloucester, the 
wife of T. Gambier Parry, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 12. At Pulteney-st., Bath, the wife of 
Ambrose Awdry, esq., a son. 

Dec.13. At the Holy Trinity Parsonage, Forest 
of Dean, the wife of the Rev. Henry George Ni- 
cholls, a son. 

At Halkin-st. West, the Hon. Mrs. Edwd. Wing- 
field, a dau. 

At Chilmark Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Tower, a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Park-house, Finchley, Mrs. W. 
J. R. Cotton, a son. 

Dec. 15. At Gunter’s-grove, Chelsea, the wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Williams, Vice-Principal of 
St. Mark’s College, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. B. T. 
Westcott, a son. 
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At Frittenden, the Lady Harriet Moore, a 


Births.— Marriages. 


Dec. 18. At Champion-grove, Camberwell, the 
wife of Arthur H. Rolls, a son. 

Lately, at Schwerin, the reigning Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg Schwerin, of a prince. 
The Grand Duke had him immediately inscribed 
on the muster-roll of a battalion of riflemen. 


dau. 
Dec. 17. At Streatham Rectory, the wife of 


the Rev. J. R. Nicholl, a dau. 
At Harrington-sq., the wife of Wm. Hy. Wyatt, 
esq., a dau, ‘ 





MARRIAGES. 


June 2. At Christchurch, Canterbury, New 
Zealand, Spencer Arthur, third son of the late 
Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Dunnage, of 
Papanui, New Zealand. 

July 30. At Nelson, New Zealand, the Hon. 
Henry John Tancred, M.L.C., second son of the 
late Sir Thomas Tancred, bart., to Georgianna 
Janet Grace, only dau. of the Hon. Major Rich- 
mond, M.L.C. 

Aug. 27. At Richmond, Melbourne, James R. 
Robertson, esq., merchant, only son of the late 
Capt. Robertson, of the Ist Royals, to Emily 
Frances, eldest surviving dau. of William Foy, 
esq., Stoke Newington, London. 

Sept. 24. At Mussoorie, Bengal, Charles C.W. 
Wilson, esq., Civil Assist nt-Surgeon, Roorkee, 
N.W.P., youngest son of the late Col. John Wilson, 
Madras Army, to Nina Margaret, third dau. of 
Sir William Brooke O’Shaughnessy, F.R.S., Su- 
perintendent of Electric Telegraphs, India. 

Oct. 15. At Turin, in the house of H. M.’s 

Env. Ext., Alexander Macbean, esq., Consul at 
Leghorn, to Margaret, widow of W. P. Mitchell, 
esq. 
Nov. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lon- 
don, Priestley, third son of Lee Birch, esq., of 
Loxley-park, Staffordshire, to Dora, dau. of Sir 
Henry Roid Boghton, bart., of Hoghton Tower, 
Lancashire. 

Nov. 11. At Birkenhead, the Rev. Henry 
Robert Hartley, Curate of St. Mary’s, Sowerby, 
Yorkshire, to Martha Catherine Mary, eldest 
dau. of James Theodoric Vale, esq., of Hamilton- 
sq., Birkenhead. 

At the British Embassy, Brussels, the Rev. W. 
Slater Crowdy, to Emily, dau. of the la'e Rev. J. 
Cracroft, Rector of Ripley, Yorkshire, and Chap- 
lain to H.M.’s Forces. 

Nov. 12. At Clifton, Bodham Castle, esq., of 
Bristol, barrister-at-law, to Catherine Mary, 
only child of the late Samuel James, esq., of 
Cotham-hill, Bristol. 

Yov.14. At Calne, Lewin, youngest son of the 
late Wm. Arnold, esq., Tormarton, Gloucester- 
shire, to Alice, only child of George Spackman, 
esq., the Hall, Calne, Wilts. 

Nov. 15. At the British Chapel, St. Peters- 
burg, Frederic Hill, esq., H.B.M.’s Vice-Con- 
sul at St. Petersburg, son of the late Henry Hill, 
esq., of Liverpool, and Ashfield-ball, Cheshire, 
to Mary Blanche, eldest dau. of C. Eastland de 
Michele, esq., H.M.’s Consul for St. Petersburg 
and Dependencies. 

Nov. 17. At Stradbroke, Suffolk, Capt. God- 
frey Cooper, M.'T., to Louisa, eldest dau. of Jas. 
Mayhew, esq., of Stradbroke. 

At Axminster, Devon, the Rev. John Temple, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. 8. Temple, Rector of 
Dinsdale, Durham, to Elvira Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Bond, esq., of Axminster. 

At Brockville, Canada, John Squire Martin, 
superintendent of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
Toronto (East), to Henrietta Charles, only dau. 
of the late Hon. Charles Jones, of Brockville. 

At Chrishall, Essex, Samuel, son of 8S. Blott, 
esq., of Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire, to Sarah 
a eldest dau. of T. Bakers, esq., Chrishall- 
hall. 
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The Rev. Robert Boog Watson, B.A., Chaplain 
to the late Highland Brigade, to Janet, dau. of 
Alex. Cowan, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Peterborough, Thomas Macaulay, 
jun., esq., of Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicester- 
shire, third son of 'T. Macaulay, esq., of Leices- 
ter, to Louisa, third dau. of Nelson Wilk.nson, 
esq., of Peterborough. 

At Leamington Priors, G. F. Hewson, esq., 
M.D., of Warwick-house, Cheltenham, youngest 
son of Adm. George Hewson, to Martha, younger 
dau. of the late Rev. 8. Jocelyn Otway, cf Port- 
land-place, niece of Adm. Sir L. W. Otway, bart., 
and Major-Gen. Sir L. W. Otway, K.C.B., &e. 

At Halberton, Devon, the Rev. H. A. Daniel, 
M.A., Vicar of Stockland, Somerset, to Laura 
Catharine, dau. of the late John Were Clark, esq., 
of Bridwell. 

At Ash-next-Sandwich, the Rev. W. J. Monk, 
M.A., of the Precincts, Canterbury, to Mrs. Wm. 
Gardner, of Griffin-cottage, Ash. 

At, Maidstone, Charles Morgan, esq., of Maid- 
st ne, solicitor, to Mary Anne, only dau. of Hen. 
Jeanneret, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, solicitor. 

Nov. 19. At W.dnesbury, the Rev. Richard 
Twigg, Incumbent of St. James’s, Wednesbury, 
to Mary Isabella, only dau. of John M. Knott, 
esq., of Kenilworth. 

At Toxteth-park, Liverpool, Robert Philips 
Greg, esq., of Norcliffe, Cheshire, to Louisa 
Russell, third dau. of the late S. S. Gair, esq., of 
Liverpool. 

At St. Saviour’s, Warwick-road, Maida-vale, 
Walter Pride Cottle, esq., son of Francis Cottle, 
esq., of Bath, to Frances Mary Carlin, youngest 
dau. of the late William Carlin, esq., of Graves- 
end, Kent. 

Nov. 21. At St. Luke’s, Southampton, the Rev. 
S. H. Russell, B.D., Vicar of Charlbury, Oxon, to 
Jane, dau, of J. Smith, esq., of Dereham, Norfolk. 

At West Woodhay, Berks., the Rev. George 
Alaric Moullin, Rector of West Woodhay, to 
Lydia Emily, youngest dau. of the late John Le 
Messurier, esq., Jurat of the Royal Court, Guern- 
sey. 

Xt Heavitree, John Theodore Page, esq., of 
Minehead, to Mary, third dau. of the late Robert 
Leigh, esq., of Bardon, Somerset. 

At Brighton, John Nichols, jun., esq., of the 
Grand-parade, to Mary Eliza, only dau. of George 
Darvall, esq., of York-place, Brighton, 

You. 24. At East Clandon, Francis W. Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Sir Maurice F. Berkeley, of Berkeley-castle, 
Gloucestershire, and nephew of the Duke of 
Richmond, to Georgina, only dan. of Colonel 
Holme Sumner, of Hatchlands, near Guildford. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Right Rev. 
John Bowen, L.L.D., Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
to Catharine Butler, second dau. of the late Very 
Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. 

At Davenham, Cheshire, James Green Parkin- 
son, second son of John Lles, esq., of Bilbrooke- 
hill, Lincolnshire, to Mary Georgine, youngest 
dau. of the late Rowley Wynyard, esq., Lieut. 
R.N. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. William 
Oliver, of Wilmslow, Cheshire, ouly son of the 
Rev. W. Oliver, Vicar of Barlaston and Perpetual 
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Curate of Fulford, Staffordshire, to Ellen, second 
dau. of the late John Austin, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. J. Au- 
brey Scott, Rector of West Tytherley, Hants, to 
Margaret, second dau. of the late Major Stuart, 
of Hillingdon. 

At Woodstock, Oxon, the Rev. J. G. Browne, 
Rector of Kiddington, Oxon, to Emma, dau. o 
the late Rev. John Hill, Rector of Wyke Regis, 
and widow of tne Rev. G. 'T. Spring, Incumbent 
of Hampton Gay, Oxon. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major McKay Rynd, 
62nd regt., to Eliza Sarah, widow of Lieut. J. 
Claude W. N. Taylor, R.N., and dau. of Charles 
Twining, esq., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

yov. 25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lon- 
don, Christopher Other, esq., of Elm-house, 
Wensleydale, to Eliza Anne, dau. of the late 
Tuos. March Lamb, esq., of Middleham. 

At St. Paul’s, Kersal, Hugh Thurstain Hulton, 
esq., third son of William Hulton, esq., of Hul- 
ton-park, Lancashire, to Edit, youngest dau. of 
William Leigh Clowes, esq., late Lieut.-Col. 3rd 
Light Dragoons, of Broughton Oid Hall. 

At St. Mury’s, Bedford, Charles Stafford, esq., 
to Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Holderness, esq., of 
Colombo, and third dau. of Wm. Calvert, esq., 
late of Gosport, Hunts. 

At Bayswater, Joseph Tringham Powell, esq., 
of Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., second son of Henry 
Powell, esq., to Fanny Matilda, dau. of Frederick 
Clarkson, esq., of Cleve land-sq., Hyde-park. 

At Huli, William Crosthwazte, esq., of Kirk- 
buddo-house, Forfarshire, N.B., to Emma, second 
dau. of the late Major Waller, 21st Scotch Fusi- 
leers. 

Nov. 26. At Manchester, Samuel Armytage, 
esq., son of Sir Elkanah Armytage, to Henrietta, 
fourth dau. of James Kershaw, esq., M.P., of 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Andrew 
Welch, Curate of St. Mars-cray, Kent, to Mary 
Susan ; and at the same time, J. Stanley Chris- 
tian, esq., M.D., of Ovington-terrace, Brompton, 
to Julia, daus. of Edward Lodge Ogle, esq., of 
Gloucester-st., South Belgravia. 

At Edinburgh, Frederick Pitman, esq., Writer 
to the Signet, eldest son of the late Major-Gen. 
Pitman, C.B., of t e Bengal Army, to Anne 
Sitwell, e!dest dau. of John Tait, esq., Sheritf of 
the counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, 

At Spofforth, the Rev. H. M. Whire, M.A,, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and late Prin- 
cipal of the Diocesan Collegiate School, Cape- 
town, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Watson Alcock, esq., M.R.C.S., Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

At Yarmouth, the Rev. Henry Colton Arden, 
of Longciofts, Staffurdsh., and Rector of Bes- 
singham, to Lydia, second dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Hills. 

At St. Mark’s, Tollington-pk., Chas. Flint, esq., 
of Leek, to Anne, dau. of the late John Twemlow, 
esq., of Sandbach. 

At Rhyl, C. Young, esq., M.D., of Yarm, to 
Emma, dau. of the late I’. Edwards, esq., of the 
Bank, Denbigh. 

Nov. 30. At St. Mary’s, Weston Market, the 

Rev. John Bourdieu Wilkinson, eldest surviving 
son of Col. G. 8. Wilkinson, late of the H.E.L.C.S., 
to Caroline Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. H. T. 
Wilkinson, Rector of Weston Market. 

At St. Mary’s, Isling:on, George Gorden, esq., 
to Celia Maria, only surviving dau. of the late 
George Wm. Wye, esq., of Kennington. 

Die. 1. At Liandattf, the Rev. John Thomson, 
Curate of Broad Hinton, Wilts, to Matilda, fourth 
dau. of the late Thos. Langston, esq., of Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Stephen Langston. 

At St. Saviour’s, Bath, the Rev. John THoskyns 
Abrahall, M.A., Principal of Trinity Coll. School, 
Toronto, to Harriette Charlotte, third dau. of the 
late P. H. Bridges, esq., Chaplain, R.N. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., D. H. Ryder, 
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esq., Son of the Hon. G. D. Ryder, to Georgiana 
Emily, dau. of John Hales Caleraft, esq. 

At Dover-court, Harwich, the Rev. F. E. Lloyd 
Jones, of Blackheath, to Agnes Harriet, eldest 
—_ of the Rev. Vyvyan Luke, Rector of Frinton, 

SSeX. 

Dec. 2. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Edward 
Chamberlin Hill, esq, of Cranbourn, Dorsetsh., 
to Cardie, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Seymour, 
esq., of Bath. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly, Major H. M. Dow- 
biggin, to Frances Ann, dau. of Col. Fraser. 

At St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, the Rev. John 
Croker Barrow, eldest son of Sir George Barrow, 
bart., of Ulverstone, to Emily Jane, eldest dau. 
of tue late Jas. Nathaniel Merriman, esq., of 
Kensington-sq. 

Dec. 3. At St. James’s, Paddington, James 
Manning, H. M.’s Ancient Sergeant-at-Law, Re- 
corder of Oxford, to Charlotte, second surviving 
dau. of Isaac Solly, esq., of Layton, Essex, and 
relict of Wm. Speir, esq., M.D., of Calcutta. 

At Ilfracombe, Capt. Edw. W. Hicks, of the 
Bengal Army, to Lucy, second dau. of the late 
Edw. Wren, esq., of Ilfracombe, North Devon. 

At Moretonhampstead, John Brown, esq., of 
Wantage, Berkshire, to Susan, eldest dau. of 
John Coutier, esq., of Wrey-house, in the former 
parish, 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, George Frederick 
Sitwell, Capt. in the 3rd Light Dragoons, to 
Cecilia Fanny, eldest dau. of Hen. Fitz Roy, esq. 

At Montague-pl., Glasgow, Kobert Roxburgh, 
esq., Blackheath, to Marion Fairrie, dau. of the 
late David Johnstone, esq. 

At Woodlands, Duddingston, Edinburgh, 
the Rev. George Macaulay, of the Free Church, 
Invertiel, to Harriot, second dau. of ‘Thomas 
Fair, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Scarborough, Thomas Clements 
Watson, esq., of Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde- 
park, to Mary, second dau. of Albert Davey, esq., 
Consul to the United States at Leeds. 

Dec. 5. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, George 
Ward Hunt, esq.,of Wadenh: e-house, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Alice Eden, third dau. of the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

At the sime time and place, the Rev. Alfred 
Henry Carey, eldest son of Saumarez Carey, esq., 
of the Isle of Guernsey, to Emily Ellen, fifth 
dau. of the late Rev. George Hunt, of Buckhurst, 
Berks, and Wadenhoe-house, Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 7. At Trinity Church, Cloudesley-sq., 
Richard Ball, of Victoria-road, Islington, young- 
est son of the late John Barklamb, esq., of 
Bruges, Belgium, to Mary Ann, only dau. of 
Charles J. Stewart, esq., of Montague-place, 
Kentish-town. 

Dec. 8. At Melcomb Regis, William Henry 
Purcell Weston, esq., eldest son of the late 
Roper Weston, esq., of the Belvidere, Weymouth, 
and Kileorney, county Cork, Ireland, to Alda 
Gertude, fifth dau. of Sir John Hesketh Leth- 
bridge, bart., of Weymouth, and Sandhill-park, 
Somersetshire. 

At Downe, Kent, Robert Birkbeck, esq., fourth 
son o' the late Henry Birkbeck, esq., of Keswick, 
Norfolk, to Mary Harriet, eldest dau. of Sir John 
William Lubbvck, bart., of High Elms, Downe, 
Kent. 

At St. Pancras, Mr. Thomas Parker Hart, of 
Howsham-hall, Essex, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Hart, esq., of North Weald-pl., in the 
same co., to Eleanor, eldest duu. of the late 
Francis Edwards, esq., of Hart-st., Bloomsbury. 

At Tottenham, John James, eldest son of Joseph 
Radcliffe Wilson, esq., of Stockton-on-Tees, to 
Lucy Anne, youngest dau. of John Overend, esq., 
of Bentham, near Lancaster. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, John Eilott Carte, esq., 
M B., Surgeon 67th Regt., to Harriet, eldest duu. 
of Thomas McMahon, esq., of Upper Mount-st., 
Dublin. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Bayly Edward, son 
of the late James Drayner, esq., of the H.E.1.C, 
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Maritime Service, to Mary Harriett, only dau. 
of the late John Luson, esq., of Marlborough-pl., 
Old Kent-road. 

At Crondall, Hants, George Sclater Booth, esq., 
M.P., eldest son of William Lutley Sclater, esq., 
of Hoddington-house, Hants, to Lydia Caroline, 
only dau. of the late Geo. Birch, esq., H.E.1.C.S., 
of Clare-park, in the same county. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Frederick 
Paget Wilkinson, Rector of Great Orton, Cumber- 
land, son of the Rev. P. Wilkinson, of Martindale, 
to Jane Ellen, dau. of Sir John Powlett Orde, 
bart., of Kilmory, N.B. 

At Edgbaston, near Birmingham, by the Rev. 
Isaac Spooner, M.A., Vicar, Henry Willicombe, 
esq., of ‘Tunbridge-Wells, to Lucey Lockwood, only 
dau. of the late John Vize, esq., of Hendon, 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 9. At Leeds, Thomas Cash, son of the 
late William Cash, of Peckham-Rye, Surrey, to 
Rosamond Alice, dau. of the late Henry Rim- 
ington, of Brackenholme, Yorkshire. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, the Rev. Francis Storr, 
M.A., Vicar of Brenchley, Kent, t» Cecilia, widow 
of the Rev. Richard Davies, and second dau. of 
the late Rev. F. J. Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield, 
Herts. 

At Saffron Walden, John Clowes, esq., of Yar- 
mouth, so icitor, to Maria Dorothy, third dau. of 
the late John Overion, esq., of Fakenham. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Walter 
John Grimston, R.A., second son of Charles 
Grimston, esq., of Grimston Garth, and Ki!lnwick, 
in the co. of York, to Olivia, dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Thomas Steele. 

At Hove, Brighton, Charles Sutherland Dow- 
son, esq., Capt. 7th Royal Fusiliers, eld st son of 
the late Capt. Charles Dowson, of H1.M.’s 89th 
Regt., to Mary Anne, second dau. of James Frost, 
esq., of London, and widow of the late Edward 
Underwood, esq. 

At Leighton, Montgomeryshire, the Rev. Geo. 
Richard Turner, Rector of New Radnor, eldest 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Justice Turner, to 
Emily Murray, youngest dau. of the late John 
Edwards, esq., of Ness Strange, Salop. 
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At Cork, Earnest Augustus Hawker, 3rd Depot, 
Ba'talion, Fermoy, eldest son"of the late Gen. Sir 
Sam. Hawker, G.C.H., Col. 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
to Frances Mary, dau. of the late Major Henry 
Jackson Close, 9th Lancers, and widow of the 
late James Duncan, esq., 58th Regt. 

At Stonham Astal, Suffolk, Robert, younger 
son of the late Thomas Roberts, gentleman, of 
Alderton, to Maria, only dau. of John Turner, 
esq., of Stonham Astal, Suffolk. 

At Crossmolina, the Hon. Algernon Moreton, 
Capt. 3rd Light Dragoons, to Anna Jane, only 
dau. of Thomas Paget, esq., of Knockglass, co. 
Mayo. 

At South Brent, Francis Meynell, esq., of Brent 
Moor-house, to Caroline Strachan Brown, of 
Glazebrook-house, South Brent, Devon, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Brown, Rector of White- 
stone, Devon. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Bromley-common, 
Wilmot, youngest son of Lancelot Holland, esq., 
of Langley, Beckenham, to Margaret, third dau. 
of John J. Wells, esq., of Southborough, Brom- 
ley, Kent. 

At Turton, James Simpson Young, esq., of 
Altrincham, to Alice Anne, only dau. of Richard 
Riley, esq., late of Preston. 

Dec. 15. At Charter-house, the Rev. R. W. 
Fiske, Curate of Boughton Blean, Kent, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. William Elwyn, late 
Perpetual Curate of Loose, near Maidstone. 

At Brighton, Henry Jordan, youngest son of 
the lite George Thornhill, esq., M.P., of Did- 
dington, in the co. of Huntingdon, to Elizabeth 
Julia, eldest dau. of the late Major Barre William 
Goldie, Bengal Engineers. 

Dec. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry 
Hatherly, esq., of Wareham, Dorset, s« cond son 
of the late John Hatherly, esq., of Teignmouth, 
Devon, to Emily Elizabeth, second dau. of Wil« 
liam Griffith, esq., of Eaton-sq. 

Dec. 17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. W. D. Mortimer Best, eldest son of Lord 
Wynford, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Mr. and 
Lady Georgiana Baillie. 
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THE LATE Rev. Dr. Buss. 


WE have been favoured with the follow- 
ing sketch of the life of this distin- 
guished antiquary, from the pen of an in- 
timate friend who had known him for 
many years. - It was, unfortunately, re- 
ceived too late for our last number, but 
as it contains some additional particulars, 
we have thought it best to insert it entire, 
although at the risk of some repetition. 


Died, at the Lodgings in St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, in the 70th year of his age, the 
Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L., Principal of 
that society. 

A periodical of this description, which 
has always endeavoured to do justice to 
the memory of literary persons, especially 
of those who have shewn themselves well 
acquainted with the history and authors 
of former times, cannot be contented with 
the mere announcement of the removal 


from us of this eminent antiquary and 
amiable and excellent man, who had been 
for so long a period a most conspicuous 
and a most useful and duly appreciated 
officer of the University of Oxford. 

The deceased, the son of the Rev. Philip 
Bliss, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, Rec- 
tor of Doddington and Frampton-Cotterell, 
Gloucestershire, was born at Chipping- 
Sodbury, where he received his prepara- 
tory education. He was subsequently re- 
moved to Merchant Taylors’ School, and in 
1806 admitted Scholar, and in 1809 Law 
Fellow, of St. John Baptist’s College. His 
acquaintance with Mr. Price, the then 
Keeper, introduced him into the Bodleian ; 
and his occupition there in cataloguing 
books, and familiarizing himself with their 
contents, must have had a decided influ- 
ence on his future studies. 

Through Lord Spencer, as well known 
as a book collector as a statesman, Mr. 
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Bliss obtained an office exactly to his 
mind, as an Assistant-Librarian in the 
British Museum: but he retained it a 
very short time, being recalled to Oxford 
by Mr. Price’s successor, Dr. Bandinel, the 
present able Librarian of this wonderful 
and ever-increasing collection of printed 
works and of manuscripts—which has, I 
believe, more than doubled under his su- 
periutendence. He continued, however, 
Sub-Librarian a very short time; for on 
the resignation of Mr. Gutch he was elec- 
ted *by Convocation Registrar of the Uni- 
versity, A.D. 1824, and was nominated his 
successor in the court by the Chancellor, 
Lord Grenville, 1831. In 1826 he had 
been elected Keeper of the Archives. Ox- 
ford became henceforward his home; and 
it was his peculiar felicity that his official 
duty was the work in which he delighted, 
and for which he was, from his turn of 
mind and previous studies, singularly 
adapted. 

He held the office of Registrar nearly 
thirty years, and by the cheerful and 
ready manner in which he assisted the 
enquiries of all with whom he had any 
intercourse, he rendered himself univer- 
sally popular; and we only repeat the 
judgment of all, when we say that there 
could not be a more accurate, painstaking, 
and courteous Registrar. ‘The Acts of the 
University, recorded in his minute yet dis- 
tinct «nd appropriate handwriting, de- 
posited in the Archives, will exhibit to 
posterity a fine specimen of legible cal- 
ligraphy. . 

In 1848 the Duke of Wellington, the 
then Chancellor, rewarded his public ser- 
vices with the headship of St. Mary Hall, 
which he put into complete repair at a 
considerable expense, appointed an able 
Vice-Principal, and when a change in the 
examination statute enlarged the circle of 
academical studies, he strengthened him 
by the addition of instructors in other de- 
part ments. 

The Principal was also a Commissioner 
of the Market and a Delegate of the 
Press. 

Dr. Bliss married the second daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Barker Bell, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of New College, by whom 
he had a son, who died in infancy, and a 
daughter, Sophia, a most attractive girl, 
whose removal, at the interesting age of 
eleven, was a severe atfiliction to her 
parents, and who is still remembered by 
their friends for her precocious talents, 
pious dsposition, and promise of future 
excellence. 

Dr. Bliss was ordained deacon and 
priest by the amiable Bishop Legge, and 
though he was by habit better suited for 
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literary investigation than for the active 
duties of the pastoral office, he was con- 
scientiously mindful of his ordination en- 
gagement ; for he continued curate to his 
friend (and predecessor as Principal) Dr. 
Pett until his death, and afterwards, on 
the nomination of another friend, the late 
Sir Alexander Croke, served the chapel at 
his residence at Studley Priory. A para- 
lytic seizure compelled him to resign this, 
as well as his University office. 

The reprints of antiquaries are too often 
dry and repulsive ; but those of Dr. Bliss— 
as Arthur Wilson’s “Inconstant Lady, a 
play,” and “ The Christmas Prince, as acted 
at Oxford, 1607,” Bishop Henshawe’s 
* Meditations,” and that very curious ex- 
hibition of characters in Bishop Earle’s 
“ Microcosmography,”—throw light upon 
the manners of the age in an agreeable 
form. 

Dr. Bliss may be regarded as a con- 
necting link between our own Oxford and 
the Oxford of our ancestors ; and no man 
has done so much to bring the latter as it 
were before our eyes, by reviving our local 
annals, and exhibiting to us the picture of 
a long line of preceding worthies, in edi- 
ting the “Remains of Thomas Hearne, 
from his manuscript Diaries,” a work com- 
menerd in youth and finished in old age, 
and above all, by his elaborate edition in 
four quartos of “ Wood's Athenz,” the de- 
ficiencies of which he has supplied from 
various sources. We only regret that he 
has left it to some future antiquary to 
complete that original work, which is so 
rich a storehouse of Oxford biography, 
and to which he would have brought a 
better temper and a sounder judgment. 

The Principal was a decided Conserva- 
tive, of the old school, and has recorded in 
the strongest terms his condemnation of 
the recent change in the constitution of 
the University, and the total disregard of 
the limitations of founders and benefac- 
tors. Nevertheless, his opposition was 
not to men, but to measures, and his va- 
riety of information, cordiality of manner, 
and obliging disposition, made him an ac- 
ceptable companion even to those who 
differed most widely from him in Univer- 
sity and political matters. And it may be 
truly said that he not only died deeply 
lamented by his widow and a large circle 
of friends, but that his decease is regretted 
as a loss to the University, to the credit 
and popularity of which he had so greatly 
contributed, by the manner in which he 
discharged the duties of the responsible 
office of Registrar, and by the firm, yet 
courteous and parental, authority with 
which he continued to the last to preside 
over St. Mary Hall. 
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Tue Rev. Geo. TownseEnD, D.D. 


Nov. 23. At the College, Durham, aged 
70, the Rev. George Townsend, D.D. 

The deceased was the son of a dissenting 
minister of some celebrity amongst the 
Independents, and was born at Ramsgate 
in the year 1788. He received his early 
education in that town, and attracted the 
attention of Mr. Richard Cumberland, the 
dramatic author, by whose influence and 
aid he was admitted a member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where, although he 
gained no academical honours, he devoted 
much time and attention to the study of 
theology, historical and biblical, and also 
published his first work, a poem, under the 
title of Armageddon. In the year 1812 
he was ordained deacon and priest by the 
Bishop of Ely, and was appointed to the 
curacy of Littleport, Cambridge, whence 
he removed to Hackney, as curate to Arch- 
deacon Watson, where he remained until 
1816, when he received an appointment 
as one of the professors of the newly esta- 
blished Military College of Sandhurst, and 
at the same time undertook the curacy of 
Farnborough, Hants. About this time, a 
work of Sir William Drummond’s, the 
Cdipus Judaicus, was making a consider- 
able sensation in the learned world; for in 
that work, the author, combining consider- 
able talent with a large and varied display 
of Oriental learning, endeavoured to prove 
that the twelve patriarchs were nothing 
but the twelve signs of the zodiac! Mr. 
Townsend met him on his own grounds in 
his Edipus Romanus, and by similar rea- 
soning shewed that the signs of the zodiac 
were not the twelve patriarchs, but the 
twelve Cesars! He next set to work upon 
the book with which his name is mostly 
associated, “The Chronological Arrange- 
ment of the Holy Bible.” The first por- 
tion of this work appeared in 1821, and 
early obtained the notice of many men of 
eminence ; amongst others, that of Bishop 
Barrington, of Durham, who expressed a 
desire for an interview with the author, 
and soon after requested Mr. Townsend to 
become his domestic chaplain, which office 
he assumed in the year 1822. 

At this time the Roman Catholics were 
loudly asserting their claims to civil and 
religious equality, and one of their boldest 
champ ons was Mr. Charles Butler, who, 
with others, both laymen and clergy, put 
forth the celebrated “ Roman Catholic De- 
claration.” An answer was required to 
this, and as Bp. Barrington felt himself 
unequal to the task, be requested his 
young chaplain to write one. Accordingly, 
within six weeks he produced his “ Accu- 
sations of History against the Church of 


Rome.” Asa reward for this, the Bishop 
in 1825 presented him to a stall in the 
Cathedral of Durham, which he retained 
up to the time of his decease: he also ob- 
tained the Chapter living of Northallerton, 
which, in 1839, he exchanged for the per- 
petual curacy of St. Margaret’s, Durham ; 
but in 1842 he resigned that, and held no- 
thing but the canonry. During this period 
he wielded his pen to some service in a 
pamphlet on “Church Reform, and the 
Abolition of Pluralities,” in which he ad- 
vocated the cause of the working clergy, 
and proposed that the value of all the 
poorer livings should be raised, and that 
residence should be made compulsory : and 
he was also one of the most earnest up- 
holders of the Conservative cause in Dur- 
ham. In 1830 he published a volume of 
“Sermons on some of the most Interesting 
Subjects in Theology,” and in 1842 a bur- 
lesque work, which we believe he was after- 
wards ashamed of, “A Life and Defence 
of the Principles of Bishop Bonner ;” he 
also published a “Second Series of Ser- 
mons,” under the title of “ Spiritual Com- 
munion with God,” an enlarged edition of 
his arrangement of the Bible, and in 1847, 
“ Ecclesiastical and Civil History philoso- 
phically considered,” 2 vols. 8vo.: he also 
wrote a series of “ Sonnets” to accompany 
Stothard’s illustrations to the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

It was in 1847, we believe, that Dr. 
Townsend went to Italy for the purpose 
of converting the Pope, and in pursuit of 
this object obtained an interview with his 
Holiness, who received him very civilly, 
but Pio Nono does not appear to have pro- 
fited much by the deceased’s instruction. 
On his return he published an account of 
his journey, which appeared in 1849, but 
in that he does not express himself quite 
satisfied with the result of his labours. 
From this time his failing health made it 
necessary that he should take a less active 
part than heretofore in matters uncon- 
nected with the cathedral duties, and on 
the 23rd ult. he quietly breathed his last, 
having nearly reached the allotted term of 
man’s existence. 

The deceascd was twice married, and 
by his first wife leaves a son, the Rev. 
George Fyler Townsend, Vicar of Leo- 
minster.—Literary Churchman. 


Rev. Ricnarp WARNER. 

In our number for September, 1857, 
(p. 345,) we recorded the decease of this 
venerable clergyman; we now add a few 
particulars gathered from various sources. 

Mr. Warner was born October 18, 1763, 
in the parish of Marylebone, London; 
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while a youth, he was removed, with his 
father and the family, to Lymington, 
Hants., of which town and its society, as 
they were in 1776, Mr. Warner has given 
an interesting sketch in his “ Literary 
Recollections,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1830. He 
received his early education at the Gram- 
mar-school of Christchurch, and, disap- 
pointed of entering Winchester College 
on the foundation, he subsequently pro- 
ceeded to Oxtord, matriculated, and kept 
eight terms at St. Mary’s Hall. He left 
the University without taking a degree, 
and after encountering some difficulties, 
received ordination from the Archbishop 
of York (Dr. Markham). The curacy of 
Boldre, Hants., awaited him, of which 
parish the Rev. William Gilpin, so well 
known for his tasteful works on landscape 
scenery, was then the vicar, and under 
whom the young curate fostered a love 
for somewhat similar pursuits. His next 
appointment was to the curacy of Fawley, 
in the same county, where, he says, “‘ there 
was room for study indeed, but very few 
opportunities of drawing on the stores of 
living wisdom and learning.” A more en- 
larged sphere, however, soon presented it- 
self, and he became, unexpectedly to him- 
self, the curate of All Saints’ Chapel, 
Bath; this he retained but a few months, 
and then to.k the curacy of the populous 
parish of St. James’s in that city, which 
he held for twenty-three years. A local 
print—the “Bath and Cheltenham Ga- 
zette,” Aug. 12, 1857—has thus spoken of 
his pulpit ability during this period :— 
“As a preacher, he was during his entire 
ministry at Bath extremely popular. St. 
James’s Church was always crowded. This 
is not to be wondered at. When at school 
he had learnt what all public speakers 
should acquire—to declaim, because man 
is accessible through the passions, as well 
as through the understanding. In a word, 
Mr. Warner had studied oratory; and 
consequently he could modulate a well- 
toned voice to suit the present sense. In 
the Communion Service of the Church, 
for instance, the fransition from the initia- 
tory prayers to the Commandments was 
most marked, appropriate, and impressive. 
Passing from the supplicatory to the de- 
hortatory, nothing could exceed the ma- 
jesty and the power of his intonation, 
when, as the minister of God, he solemnly 
enunciated the successive prohibitions of 
the moral law. Equally felicitous was he 
in the reading of every part of the Scrip- 
tures—all was natural, and therefore effec- 
tive. To this modulation of the voice was 
added (in the pulpit) a chaste and suitable 
action; while in neither was there any 
thing bordering on the theatrical. When 


to these exterior accomplishments we su- 
peradd the possession of a highly cultivated 
mind, and uncommon facility of compo- 
sition, it had been surprising, indeed, if 
such a minister had not been popular.” 

About the year 1817 Mr. Warner re- 
linquisted the city curacy, and betook 
himself to the plainer duties of a country 
pastor. As early as 1809, he had been 
presented to the living of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts., by his old school-fellow and friend, 
the late Sir Harry Burrard Neale, of 
Walhampton, Hants. In 1825 the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells (Dr. Law) gave him the 
vicarage of Timberscombe; and in the 
following year (1826) we find him present- 
ed to the rectory of Croscombe, both in 
the county of Somerset. These two bene- 
fices he held for a brief period only. He 
afterwards obtained the rectory of Chel- 
wood, Somerset, which incumbency, to- 
gether with that of Great Chalfield, he 
retained until his death, which, as already 
stated, took place at Chelwood, July 27th, 
1857, in his 95th year. 

Mr. Warner was a man of practical be- 
nevolence, and gave his active and con- 
stant support to many schemes of public 
usefuiness. He was the correspondent of 
several learned societies, and besides being 
a F.S.A. was also an honorary member of 
the Imperial Cesarian Society of Natural 
History at Moscow, and of the Dutch So- 
ciety of Sciences at Haarlem. He associ- 
ated much with literary men, especially 
with those of the liberal school: among 
those with whom he had intercourse may 
be named Dr. Parr, Dr. Stock, Bishop of 
Killala, as well as many of the celebrities 
who frequented or resided in Bath, about 
half a century ago,—such as Dr. William 
Falconer, his son, the Bampton Lecturer, 
Dr. Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim, 
Drs. Harrington, Cogan, and Parry; to 
these we may also add the earlier nimes 
of Richard Graves, David Jardine, Chris- 
topher Anstey, David Hartley, and Gover- 
nor Pownall. Of some of these he has 
gossipped pleasantly in his “ Literary Re- 
collections,” though it is to be regretted 
that he has not blended with these memo- 
rials more of his own personal history, 
especially as the venerable man has so 
thoroughly outlived his early and middle- 
life associates. In reference to Mr. War- 
ner’s political sentimen’s, it may be briefly 
said that he was a Whig, and perhaps 
something more: as to his religious views, 
they partook somewhat of the Hoadly 
school ; he was a Low-Churchman, though 
at all times strongly opposed to wht is 
usually denominated ‘ Evangelical’ preach- 
ing, or what he would call “ Solifidian” 
teaching. 
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We must not omit to state that Mr. 
Warner was an indefatigable writer: 
Southey himself could scarcely have had 
his pen in hand more frequently. His 
works published, or privately printed, 
from the sober-sized volume down to the 
fugitive broadside, are so many as to 
defy enumeration; we may, however, 
specify a few. In Divinity, besides an 
edition of the “Common Prayer with 
Notes,” an English “Diatessaron,” “A 
Psalter with Notes,” and a “Companion 
to the Holy Communion,” he published— 
« Practical sermons,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1803-4; 
“Six Occasional Sermons,” 1 vol., S8vo., 
1808; “‘Seripture Characters,’ 1  vol., 
12mo., 1810; “Sermons, Tracts, and 
Notes on the New Testament,” 3 vols., 
8vo., 1813; “Sermons on the Epistles 
and Gospels,” 2 vols., 12mo., 1816; “Old 
Church of England Principles opposed to 
New Light,” 3 vols., 12mo., 1818; Twelve 
Sermons on “ Practical Religion,” 1 vol., 
8vo., 1837; Four Sermons on “The Sim- 
picity of Christianity,” 1 vol., 8vo., 1839 ; 
Five Discourses on “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” 1 vol., 8vo., 1840; “Specimens 
of Biblical Exposition on the Book of 
Genesis,” 1 vol., 12mo., 1842: to these 
we may add several series of Sermons in 
MS. type for the use of the younger 
clergy, some smaller publications, and 
many single Sermons—one of which, en- 
titled “War inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity,” preached in 1804, and rather 
inappropriately delivered before a corps 
of the Bath Volunteers, just then em- 
bodied fir the defence of their country, 
exposed the preacher to some controversy, 
and no little measure of angry remark. 

But we must notice another portion of 
Mr. Warner’s literary labours—those con- 
nected with Topographical and Antiqua- 
rian research. For these he discovered an 
early inclination, and commenced author- 
ship by publishing, in 1789, a “Tour 
round Lymington :” this was followed by 
a “Southampton Guide;’’ and success.vely 
appeared, Antiquitates Culinaria, 1 vol., 
4to., 1791; “An Attempt to ascertuin 
the Situation of the Ancient Clansentum,” 
Ato., 1792; “Topographical Remarks on 
the South-Western Parts of Hampshire,” 
2 vols. 8vo., 1793; “History of the 
Isle of Wight,” 1 vol., 8vo., 1795; “An 
I}lustration of the Roman Antiquities 
Ciseovered at Bath,” 4to., 1797. To 
these succeeded his “Walks through 
Wales,” 2 vols., 1797-8; those “Through 
the Western Counties,” 1800; “ Excur- 
sions from Bath,’ 1801; “ Northern 
Your,” 2 vols. 1802; and a “ Tour 
through Cornwall,’ 1809—all in octavo. 
He also published, in 1811, a “Bath 
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Guide,” in small 8vo.; but his two more 
important works in this department re- 
main to be named,— ‘The History of 
Bath,” large 4to., 1801, which, although 
very detective, must still be accepted as 
the best book on the subject; and “A 
History of the Abbey of Glastonbury,” 
imperial 4to., 1826: of this handsome 
volume only 250 copies were printed, and 
delivered to as many subscribers at £6 6s. 
a copy. Mr. Warner bestowed on this 
work much cost and care, but notwith- 
standing his ende:vour to be strictly 
accurate, he fell into a singular error in 
ascribing antiquity to some recent Masonic 
devices which had been permitted to dis- 
figure Banwell Church.— See a commu- 
nication in GENT. Maa., August, 1827, 
p- 115. 

It would extend this article to an im- 
moderate length, were we to attempt to 
give a list of Mr. Warner’s Miscellaneous 
publications. Suffice it to say they in- 
clude “Historical Illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels,” 3 vols., 8vo.; “ Mis- 
cellanies,’’ 2 vols., 12mo.; a periodical 
designated Omnium Gatherum, which, 
though praised by Dr. Parr, obtained 
little favour with the public; and his 
“Literary Recollections,” already named. 
A clever set of satirical dialogues called 
“ Bath Characters,” which appeared in 
1807, and speedily ran through three 
editions, has sometimes been attributed 
to him. We are old enough to recollect 
the combustion this publication created in 
that city of fashionable resort ; how solemn 
and how various were the enquiries as to 
its author; and in what complete ob- 
scurity the wight, whoever he was, con- 
trived to shroud himself. We quite in- 
cline to the opinion that Mr. Warner 
wrote this book, and by consequence also 
the two poetical brochures in quarto, pub- 
lished under the same name, “ Peter Paul 
ullet;” which followed it, entitled “ Re- 
bellion in Bath,” 1808, and “The Re- 
storation,” 1809; for although Mr. War- 
ner was not much known as a humonrist 
or a poet, he had good pretensions to 
both: many small but ingenious pieces 
in prose and in verse, sometimes given to 
the public, but more frequently circulated 
among private friends, attest his aptitude 
for such species of composition. One 
poetical piece of his, tastefully, and even 
elegantly, printed in quarto, on tinted 
paper with borders, and entitled “The 
Diary of an Aged Parson,” (September 1, 
1848,) was distributed by the venerable 
author among his personal friends, and 
will remain with them as a_ pleasing 
memorial of depart: d worth. 

Mr. Warner has left an aged and 
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amiable widow, who with “light denied,” 
survives to lament her loss, also an af- 
fectionate daughter. During his residence 
at Chelwood he was bereaved of one 
daughter, and in that parish stands a 
neat school-house erected to her memory 
by her sorrowing parents. A. 


Rev. Duncan Macrartan, D.D. 

Nov. 25. At Glasgow, aged 86, the 
Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, D.D., Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, and Minister 
of the Inner High Church. 

During his lengthened span the vener- 
able Principal enjoyed remarkably good 
health, his old age being “as a lusty win- 
ter, frosty but kindly ;” and until three 
months ago, he was never laid aside for 
more than a week or so at a time from 
the regular discharge of his duties as a pa- 
rochial clergyman. While temporarily 
sojourning ut Helensburgh, however, in 
the last week of August, he had the mis- 
fortune to have a fall in his bedroom, by 
which he suffered fracture of the thigh- 
bone. He was in due course removed to 
his residence within the college, and hopes 
were entertained for a time that the na- 
tive strength of his constitution would en- 
able him to overcome the effects of the ac- 
cident. A shock so severe, however, was 
too much to lay upon the weight of eighty- 
six years, and it became evident a few 
weeks ago, alike to the venerable pas- 
tor and his friends, that his days were 
numbered. He gradually lost in bodily 
strength, but until a few days preceding 
his death, his mind retained its wonted 
vigour, and finally he passed away, dying 
the serene and painless death of a good 
old man. 

Thus has ‘gone forth from amongst us 
one who was in many respects a remark- 
able, as he was undoubtedly a good and a 
highly able, member of our community. 
For thirty-five years he had been closely 
identified with all our interests, sacred and 
secular. His hand was at every good 
work for the religious, moral, and material 
elevation of the people of Glasgow ; and 
in this way a more than ordinary amount 
of fruition followed his labours; for the 
singular blessing attended them, that he 
was beloved and trusted by men of all 
creeds and classes. He belonged, how- 
ever, not more to Glasgow than to the 
whole Church of Scotland. Singularly in- 
teiligent, blessed with vigorous intellect 
and aremarkably clear judgment, a ready 
and able, though perhaps not an eloquent 
speaker, he had long taken the rank of a 
prominent leader in the Church; and he 
soon won, and retained to the very last, 
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the entire confidence and devotion of the 
“Moderate” party, with which he had 
all along been connected. When “ Moder- 
ates” and “ Evangelicals” alike disappeared 
as party-names at the period of the Dis- 
ruption, he still retained his proud posi- 
tion as the Mentor of the Church of Scot- 
land ; and it was nothing unusual to hear 
it remarked, that the head of Principal 
Macfarlan was worth the brains of a whole 
Presbytery any day. It isa remarkable 
circumstance that, amid all the keen and 
acrimonious feeling which attended the 
unhappy Disruption of the Church of Scot- 
land, there never was associated with the 
name of Principal Macfarlan a single sen- 
timent of disrespect or bitterness. His 
principles in ecclesiastical polity were so 
well known, his devotion to them so en- 
tirely honest and genuine, and his faith so 
child-like and confiding, that no man had 
the slightest doubt as to the public course 
he would follow. While he attained that 
respect which always attends sincere con- 
viction, his demeanour, even in stormy 
times, was so peaceful, mild, and blame- 
less, so free from the most remote taint 
of passion, acrimony, or resentment, that 
he won the regard of those who opposed 
him as an ecclesiastical politician ; and it 
may be truly said that he was as much 
beloved and admired by those who dissent 
from, as by those who adhere to, the 
Church of Scotland. Truly he was a 
noble-minded Scotchman—one whose say- 
ings and doings throughout life were un- 
sullied by a single taint of bigotry or 
illiberal feeling. 

In Principal Macfarlan there has passed 
away a man who may truly be regarded as 
one of the last links between the present 
and a bygone age. He was the child of 
his father’s old age—also a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, and who was succeeded 
by his son as the incumbent of the parish 
ot Drymen in the beginning of 1792. The 
elder Macfarlan was acquainted with 
General Wolfe, then a captain in Barrel’s 
Regiment of Foot, when stationed with 
his company at the little fort of Invers- 
naid, shortly after the rebellion of 1745. 
Thus the lives of two men bring us into 
close connection with the hero of Quebee, 
long before he won his crowning glory on 
the heights of Abraham, and died in the 
arms of victory, now nearly one hundred 
years ago. The Principal himself was a 
student when the treaty was signed by 
which the “revolted colonies” became the 
United States of America; and he was an 
ordained minister of the Church of Scot- 
land when Louis the Sixteenth was still king 
of France. He was a youth at the College 
of Glasgow when our population was only 
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43,000. He lived to see it 400,000. 
Steam navigation was making its first 
trial when he was a man in middle life, 
and he saw the tiny “Comet,” with its 
engine of four-horse power, swell into the 
noble “ Persia,” with engines of 900 horse- 
power and tonnage of 400. We heard the 
patriarch say, not long since, that he had 
survived the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland twice over; and for the last ten 
years he has been unquestionably the 
father of the Church. 

The venerable Principal held two of the 
most lucrative offices connected with the 
very moderately paid Church of Scotland. 
The Principalship is now likely to be dis- 
joined from the charge of’ the Inner High 
Parish of Glasgow. The presentation to 
both is, we believe, with the Crown. The 
funeral, which was a public one, took 
place on Tuesday.— Glasgow Gazette. 


Proressor Ravcu. 


Dec. 3. At Dresden, aged eighty years 
and eleven months, Professor Christian 
Rauch. 

The Professor had repaired to Dresden 
in order to undergo a surgical operation, 
which, however, the surgeons thought un- 
advisable, and he gradually sank. For some 
weeks before his death his state had been 
hopeless, but a few days before that event 
he rallied, rose from his bed, was dressed, 
walked about in his room, and expressed a 
strong desire to return to the atelier which 
he, years ago, in the fac-simile under the 
well-known picture of his studio, pointed 
out, and really always considered, as “ his 
home.” But this seeming recovery proved 
only the last kindling-up of the extin- 
guishing light, and death, calm and pain- 
less, ensued early in the morning of the 
3rd of December, closing a career of suc- 
cess and renown. Born on the second of 
January, 1777, at Arolsen, the pretty little 
capital of the principality of Waldeck (the 
birth-place, likewise, of Drake, the sculp- 
tor, and Kaulbach, the painter), Rauch, at 
his outset, had to struggle with great and 
many difficulties. His parents were poor, 
and occupied a humble station in life. 
Ruhl, the Cassel sculptor, who first in- 
structed the youth in modelling, was by no 
means a superior artist, —and when, at the 
age of twenty, young Rauch repaired to 
Berlin, he at first followed his deceased 
brother in the menial office of a royal 
lacquey. Surprised, one day, by the Queen 
Louisa, the mother of the present King, in 
an attempt to form her fair features in 
wax, he was happy enough to find his 
rising genius noticed and nursed. He was 
sent by the Queen to Dresden, there to 
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study the far-famed Mengs Collection of 
plaster-casts from the antique, and in 
1804 made his first journey to Rome, 
where Thorwaldsen and Canova befriended 
him, and where his talent steadily de- 
veloped itself." In 1811 he returned to 
Berlin, in order to execute, at the invita- 
tion of King Frederick William the Third, 
the statue of the late Queen for the mau- 
soleum to be erected to the memory of 
that Princess at Charlottenburgh. Sincé 
that he went on producing those numer- 
ous busts and statues of the patriot he- 
roes of Prussia which adorn the cep'tal 
and the country everywhere, and which 
gained him the name of the Prussian Phi- 
dias. The long list of his works culmin- 
ated in the creation of his monument of 
Frederick the Great. Pauch, great and 
unique as an artist, was good and amiable 
as aman. The sympathy excited by his 
death is universal :—proof, the reception 
of his earthly remains at Berlin. They 
arrived thcre, we are informed, on the 5th 
of December, at half-past eight o’clock in 
the evening. The Dresden artists had 
taken care to deck the coffin with flowers, 
evergreens, and laurel-wreaths. About 100 
persons, most of them friends and pupils 
of the deceased, members of the Royal 
Academy, &e., received the coffin at the 
railway -terminus, and accompained it, 
forming a quiet funeral procession, to the 
house of Rauch, “im alten Lager-house, 
Kloster Strasse, 76.” Here a “ Trauerka- 
pelle” (Chapelle ardente) had been pre- 
pared, under the superintendence of Prof. 
Kiss. At the head of the coffin was 
Rauch’s bust, adorned with the golden 
Jaurel-wreath which was presented to him 
from his pupils on his seventieth birthday, 
in 1847. Six ecandelabras, with forty-two 
tapers, surrounded the coffin, lighting the 
five statues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and the two Victories (destined for the 
“ Schlossgarten,” at Charlottenburgh), all 
of them works by the late master. Rauch 
was decorated with twelve various orders, 
and was honorary citizen of the city of 
Berlin. His admirers will learn with plea- 
sure that shortly before his death, after 
his own design, a medal has appeared at 
the “Berliner Medaillen-Miinze, von G. 
Loos,” representing on one side the well- 
executed portrait of the late master, and 
on the other the monument of Frederick 
the Great, in its north-eastern aspect. 


Cart. Monck Mason. 

The untimely death of Captain George 
Monck Mason, the late able and energetic 
British Resident at Jodhpore, in iaj- 
pootana, adds another to the many severe 
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losses sustained by the Indian Government 
in its staff of political servants. Captain 
Monck Mason, although still a young man, 
had already displayed so rare a combi- 
nation of qualities, and in very difficult 
and responsible situations performed ser- 
vices of so much importance, as to give 
promise of a brilliant future career. When 
a subordinate in the political department 
under the British Resident in Rajpootana 
he distinguished himself by the daring 
bravery and indomitable energy which he 
displayed in the pursuit and capture of 
several dangerous and desperate robber- 
chiefs on the borders of Scinde. In these 
expeditions he was often accompanied by 
only a few sowars, and had to traverse 
vast tracts of barren and inhospitable 
country on camel-back, riding as much as 
70 or 80 miles within the 24 hours, and 
subsisting for days upon chupatties and 
coarse native arrack. Captain Monck 
Mason’s services were rewarded by the ap- 
pointment of political agent at Kerowlee, 
one of the Rajpoot States, which was be- 
stowed upon him by Lord Dalhousie. At 
Kerowlee he remuined about six years, and 
his performance of the difficult duties de- 
volving upon him, at a time when that 
State was much disturbed in consequence 
of the death of the Rajah and subsequent 
disputed succession, elicited the strongly 
expressed approval of Lord Dalhousie, and 
on more than one occasion procured for 
him the well-merited honour of receiving 
the thanks of “the Governor-General in 
Council.” Captain Monck Mason was the 
intimate and honoured friend of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, whose affection and counsel 
he obtained early in his political career. 
Notwithstanding the disparity of years, in 
their characters there were many points 
of resemblance, and in both the mainspring 
of action was unyielding devotion to duty. 
In March last Captain Mason was sent to 
succeed Sir Richmond Shakespear as Resi- 
dent at Jodhpore. In the appointment of 
so young an officer to a post of great im- 
portance (Captain Mason was only 32) 
Lord Canning emphatically marked his 
high sense of the value and extent of 
Captain Mason’s services to the State. 
In consequence of the mutiny of the 
Jodhpore Legion in August last, Captain 
Monck Mason was placed in a s'tuation of 
fearful responsibility and danger. Many 
ladies and children had escaped to Jodh- 
pore, and found a refuge within the hos- 
pitable walls of the Residency. Captain 
Mason was able, by rapid and energetic 
measures, not ouly to provide for the safety 
of the little band of Europeans at Jodh- 
pore, but to despatch a body of men for 
the protection of the Sanitarium on Mount 


Aboo, to which place many fugitives had 
escaped. After having accomplished this, 
intelligence was received at Jodhpore of 
the approach of the small force under 
General George Lawrence, which was de- 
tained before the strong fort of Ahwa. 
Captain Mason persuaded the Rajah of 
Jodhpore, whose attachment to himself, 
as well as fid-lity to our Government, had 
been established beyond a doubt, to de- 
spatch a small body of men to the assist- 
ance of General Lawrence. Captain Ma- 
son deemed it to be his duty to accompany 
this detachment. Persuasions and en- 
treaties were powerless to withhold him 
from following the path of duty. On ap- 
proaching the fort of Ahwa the party en- 
tered a thick and tangled jungle, im- 
passable to cavalry. The men accordingly 
halted, and their leader dismounting from 
his camel proceeded on foot, accompanied 
only by two servants, with the intention 
of making his way to the General’s camp. 
It appears from the account given by the 
servants, that they had not proceeded 
many hundred yards when they came 
upon a group of sowars whom they sup- 
posed to belong to General Lawrence’s 
force. These men offered to guide Captain 
Mason to the General’s tent. He ac- 
cepted the offer, but had proceeded on- 
wards only a few yards, when two of the 
treacherous villains came up from behind 
and shot him dead. The sowars were 
mutineers, and were probably on their 
way to join the rebel force within the fort. 
Thus closed the earthly course of one who 
had already done good service to his 
country, and whose future career seemed 
so full of promise. The clear testimony 
borne to his consistent and unassuming 
Christian character sheds a bright gleam 
over this otherwise melancholy event.— 
Times. 


Mark Lockwoop, Esq. 


Nov. 23. At his private residence, 16, 
Highbury-place, Islington, aft:r a very 
brief illness, aged 59, Mark Lockwood, 
Esq., senior partner in the eminent firm 
of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Publishers 
and wholesale Booksellers, of Stationers’- 
Hall Court. 

Mr. Lockwood, whose father was a farmer 
and grazier at a village near Leeds, 
was born April 25, 1798; and, after re- 
ceiving a very elementary education, was 
obliged to assist in the operations of the 
farm until about the age of fourteen, when 
he left home for the purpose of taking 
part in the business of his uncle, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Crosby, a bookseller of great intel- 
ligence and industry in Stationers’ Hall 
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Court. Mr.Crosby had succeeded to the 
business of Mr. Stalker, and was one of 
the first London booksellers who regularly 
travelled the country for orders amongst 
the trade. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and largely increased the business 
of the house by the connections which he 
formed. Being a large buyer of what are 
termed “ remainders,” which he again sold 
considerably under the original price, he 
acquired the reputation of dealing in bar- 
gains; this, coupled with his pleasing 
manners, rendered his visits always accept- 
able to the provincial booksellers. Mr. 
Crosby, however, found out, to his dismay, 
that increased prosperity does not always 
accompany an increase of business; and 
the vexation and excitement consequent 
upon this preyed so much upon his mind 
that his health gave way. An attack of 
paralysis compelled him, in 1814, to relin- 
quish all thoughts of business, and he re- 
tired to Louth, in Lincolnshire, where he 
died the following year, at the compara- 
tively early age of 47, and was buried 
under the steeple of the magnificent 
church. Previous to leaving London he 
had disposed of the country part of his 
business to Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, and of the town business to two 
of his assistants, Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall, in whose name it has ever 
since been carried on. Mr. Lockwood 
remained with the new firm, where by 
his probity, activity, sound go d sense, 
knowledge of the busines, and unremit- 
ting attention, he gained the respect of all 
who knew him. The bulk of the country 
bu-iness had been transferred to Messrs. 
Baldwin, as stated; but some remained ; 
the management of this was placed in Mr. 
Lockwood’s hands; new customers were 
attracted, and many of the old won back, 
and the business went on increasing gra- 
dually till, upon the failure of Messrs. 
Baldwin, their country business was trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Simpkins’, which now be- 
came the largest bookselling-house in the 
trade. 

It was about the year 1829, when the 
business had increased to the very full 
extent of their means of carrying it on, 
that the late Mr. J. Miles was induced to 
join as partner. In addition to ample 
capital, Mr. Miles also brought with him 
what was equally valuable, a high charac- 
ter for uprightness, anda dislike for every- 
thing mean and shabby. The new firm of 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., at once as- 
sumed a position and influence second to 
none in the trade ; while in the magnitude 
of its dealings it soon out-distanced all 
competitors. Under the new arrange- 
ment Mr, Simpkin was released from all 


active share in the management of the 
business,—an annuity of £1200 being se- 
curd to him. Mr. Marshall remained till 
the year 1854, when he retired upon a 
competency. The active exertions of Mr. 
Lockwood had not been overlooked, and 
he was in the receipt of a handsome salary, 
but it was not till 1835, after twenty-five 
years’ employment, that he was admitted as 
partner. 

The failure of another firm about the 
year 1839 enabled Messrs. Simpkin to take 
some additional premises in Stationcrs’ 
Court, where, under Mr. Lockwood’s su- 
perintendence, the buying department and 
the country trade were transferred, and 
where, up to the time of his death, they 
were carried on. So admirably was every- 
thing arranged, that nothing passed un- 
noticed; every letter was duly attended 
to, every addition to the stock was record- 
ed, and every entry made according to the 
system laid down by the deceased, so that 
errors were of very rare occurrence. 

Here it was that Mr. Lockwood became 
the greatest book-buyer in the world, and 
exercised no small influence over the re- 
public of letters. Here also it was that 
his extraordinary faculties of memory and 
order were fully developed ; while the 
sound common sense which he brought to 
bear upon all questions gave a soundness to 
his judgment, and all willingly acquiesced 
in his decisions. By dint of intense ap- 
plication to the business, he had attained 
an unprecedented knowledge of books; 
scarcely any work of moment had been 
published curing the last forty years that 
he did not remember. His acquaintance 
with an author was not simply confined 
to the title-pace, but, by stealing mo- 
ments which should have been devoted to 
rest, he contrived to acquire a consider- 
able insight into the real merits of a 
book. 'To many men such cursory read- 
ing would be next to useless, but Mr. 
Lockwood read with an object, and thus 
prepared himself to form a just judgment 
of the value of books brought before his 
notice. In making his purchases he fre- 
quently dropped remarks respecting books 
and authors, shewing that he had formed 
a correct estimate of them, and the de- 
mand likely to arise. So singularly good 
was his judgment considered, that it 
largely influenced other buyers; if Mr. 
Lockwood bought sparingly, so did they ; 
but if, on the contrary, his orders were 
large, the success of the book was at once 
secured. 

Business appeared to engross all his 
attention; punctually at his post, in the 
morning he would be found wading through 
piles of letters; later in the day, with all 








the energy of a youth, he would be found 
in various parts of the premises; while 
still later, when all the rest were gone, 
and the Row deserted, his solitary lamp 
might be seen shining upon the plane- 
tree in the garden opposite. Business, 
however, did xoé wholly occupy his mind ; 
here was room for better aud brighter 
things,—care for the fatherless and dis- 
tressed found a place there; his charity 
was liberal but unostentatious, and his 
sound and valuable advice was always 
ready for those who sought it. 

In 1822 he married his cousin Sarah, 
daughter of Mr. Crosby, and by her had 
twe sons, who survive. He was buried 
Nov. 28, in the cemetery at Highgate. 





Francis Downrine, Esa. 

Nov. 18. At Winson Green, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 80, Francis Downing, Esq , 
the desceudaut of a long line of clergy- 
men. 

Ile was a younger son of the Rev. 
Harry Downing, Vicar of Wiveliscombe, 
Somersetshire, and perpetual curate of 
Kinver, Staffordshire. His family held, 
likewise, for several generations, the ad- 
vowson of the living of Enville, in the 
fame county. 

The deceased gentleman, one of a large 
and once wealthy family, at the age of 
19 was engaged in the service of Viscount 
Dudley and Ward. He afterwards occu- 
pied the responsible situation of Mine 
Agent for the Viscount, and for his son, 
the Earl of Dudley, by whom he was 
highly esteemed, and treated with much 
friendship. The post of agent he oceup ed 
for upwards of forty years, and, as a proof 
of the Earl’s esteem for Mr. Downing, it 
may be mentioned that he named him to 
ke one of the trustees of the present Lord 
Ward, in conjunction with the Bishop of 
Exeter, Lord Hatherton, and Mr. Ben- 
bow, late M.P. for Dudley. 

Kor many years he had retired from 
all active employment. In the neigh- 
bourhood in which he lived Mr. Down- 
ing’s memory is much estcemed,—by the 
rich, as an example of high-minded in- 
tezrity, by the poor for his be.evolence 
and unfailing sympathy. 


Tuomas Sow rr, Esq. 

Nov. 18. At his residence, Bowdon, 
near Manchester, aged 68, Thos Sow ler, 
Esq., projector of the “ Manchester Cou- 
rier’ newspaper. 

ilis tather, Mr Thomas Sowler, carried 
on business as a printer, in Manchester, in 
partnership with Mr. Samuel Russel, under 
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the firm of “Sowler and Russel,” and 
many publications issued from their press, 
some of the more ephemeral, and others 
o” a more importint nature; amongst the 
latter of which may be numbered a large 
Bible, and a rather voluminous “ History 
of the Late War.” Thomas Sowler, the 
son, whose mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Ainsworth, was born in Deansgate, 
Manchester, on the 2nd of July, 1789. He 
was sent in due time to the Grammar- 
School, over which Mr, Lawson then pre- 
sided, and he ever afterwards entertained 
a sineere respect for that distinguished 
preceptor and the time-honoured institu- 
tion of which he was the governing spirit. 
From thence he was removed to a school 
kept by Mr. Stolterfurth, at Chester, and 
whilst he remained there he attracted the 
notice. of Dr. Majendie, who was then 
Bishop of Chester. On leaving school he 
was placed in the very extensive estab- 
lishment founded by Mr. James Lacking- 
ton, in Finsbury-square, then carried on 
mder the appropriate name of “The 
Temple of the Muses,” by Messrs. Lack- 
ington, Alien, and Co. In 1814, Mr. 
Suwler came down to establish hims.If in 
his native town. On St. Thomas’s-day, 
in the same yer, he married Helen, the 
daughter of Mr. John Slack, of Manches- 
ter, historical engraver, to whom he was 
most sincerely attached, and in memory of 
whom he put up a very hand-ome memo- 
rial compartment in the east window of 
St. Andrew’s Church. His industry, per- 
severance, and systematic habits, ensured 
him success, and for many years he de- 
voted himself to the various branches of 
his business with an increasing measure 
of prosperity. In 1825, the great want 
of an organ to express the opinions of 
the Conservative party in Manchester, in- 
duced him to try what might well appear 
a bold experiment. The “ Manchester 
Guardian,” which had then becn five years 
in progress, and was acquiring great in- 
fluence, and a very extensive circulation 
from the support given to it, originally by 
the Radical and afterwards by the Whig 
party, and the ability and power with 
which it was edited, seemed to render 
necessary some more able and vigorous 
exponent of constitutional principles in 
Church and State than could be met with 
in the Manchester Tory journals of the 
day, conducted altogether upon the old 
system, and with little regard to the in- 
creasing requirements of the times, and 
those caused by the formidable local com 
petitor which had appeared in the arena. 
Accordingly, on the first of January, 1825, 
the first number of the “ Manchester 
Courier” appeared, the proprietor being 
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Mr. Sowler, and the first editor, Mr. A. A. 
Watts. From the commencement of the 
“Courier” to his dying day Mr. Sowler 
neither changed his own principles nor the 
principles of his paper :— 

‘“‘Unpractis’d he to fawn or seek for power 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour.” 

Whether the fortunes of his party were 
under cloud or sunshine, his adherence was 
equally firm, and it is truly gratifying to 
know that he had his reward in seeing his 
paper attain a position and acquire a de- 
gree of success far transcending any ex- 
pectations he could originally have formed. 
To this snecess it is scarcely necessary to 
say how much, in the earlier part of its 
career, his sound judgment and constant 
attention to the various details which, 
taken in the aggregate, exercise such in- 
fluence upon the destiny of a newspaper, 
must be admitted to have contributed. For 
some years past he did not take any active 
part in the management of the “ Courier” 
in any of its departments. But it was not 
by the establishment of the “ Courier” 
alone that Mr. Sowler promoted the in- 
terests of the Conservative party. His 
personal effurts and labours might always 
be relied upon; and those who remember 
the South Lanchashire Conservative Asso- 
ciation, and the various county and borough 
contests in which he took so active a share, 
cannot fail to appreciate his claims to the 
grateful respect of the party with which 
he was associated. 

Within the last two or three years his 
health had evidently been declining, and 
the loss of a favourite daughter, under pe- 
culiarly painful circumstances, had inflict- 
ed a severe blow upon his nervous system, 
which accelerated the progress of disease. 
It became obvious to his friends a short 
time ago that he was gradually sinking, 
but the conclusion was nearer than had 
been anticipated. On the 18th of Novem- 
ber, while a medical friend was making a 
call at*his house, at Bowdon, Mr. Sowler 
was tuken suddenly worse, and alinost im- 
mediately, on being assisted up-stairs to 
his bedroom, expired, apparently without 
a struggle. 





JaMeES Henry Hvrpis, Esq. 

Nov. 30.—At his residence in Carlton- 
crescent, Southampton, aged 57, James 
Henry Hurdis, Esq., a gentleman well 
known to, and deeply regretted by, a 
large circle of friencs in Lewes and its 
vicinity. 

Mr. Hurdis was descended from an an- 
cient aud highly respectable family, who 
were seated in the early part of the seven- 
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teenth century at Atherston, near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and in the church there 
several of his progenitors lie buried. The 
first ancestor who settled in Sussex was 
the Rev. Thomas Hurdis, of Oxford, and 
of the Middle Temple, who became Vicar 
of Ringmer, and died in 1733. That gen- 
tleman had, hesides several other children, 
the Rev. Thomas Hurdis (Vicar of Seaford, 
Canon of Windsor and of Chichester, Se- 
questrator of Bishopston, Vicar of Amport, 
in Hampshire, and Private Secretary to 
the great Duke of Newcastle, of Bishop- 
ston and of Halland, Sussex, grandfather 
of Captain Hurdis, R.N., formerly of Uck- 
field and now of Brighton), and James Hur- 
dis, Esq., collector of customs at Newhaven. 
The latter of these was father of the Rev. 
James Hurdis, D.D., Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Rector of Bishop- 
ston, author of “The Village Curate,” and 
mauy other poems, and a friend and cor- 
respondent of the poet Cowper. Dr. Hur- 
dis, by his marriage with Harriet Taylor, 
daughter of Hughes Minet, Esq., of Austin 
Friars, London, was father of three chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom was the subject 
of this notice. Dr. Hurdis, who is still 
remembered as a poet of the Cowper school, 
resembled his friend both in amiability of 
manner and in modes of thought and ex- 
pression. 

The amiable poet died in the prime of 
manhood, in 1801, and his widow, at no 
long interval, was re-married to Storer 
Ready, Esq., a medical practitioner, who, 
with his wife and three step-children, set- 
tled at Southampton, where Mr. Hurdis 
spent ten years of his boyish life at a 
boarding-school. In 1816 or 1817 he re- 
moved, with his mother and family, to 
France, re-iding principally at the Chateau 
of Bagatelle, near Abbeville, where the 
pencil, the gun, and the fishing-rod alter- 
nately furnished him with occupation. It 
was from this retreat in a foreign land, 
that, contrary to the wishes of some of his 
respectable relatives, but probably in ac- 
cordance with those of the active-minded 
and energetic lad himself, he was appren- 
ticed to Charles Heath, the eminent en- 
graver, under whose able guidance he deve- 
loped that strong feeling for the fine arts 
which distinguished his later life. It was 
at this period that he contracted the friend- 
ship of George Cruikshank, much of whose 
humour he imbibed, and whose friendship 
le subsequently enjoyed. Happily for Mr. 
Hurdis, there was no res anguste domi to 
compel him to follow professionally the 
drudgery of the burin, and his talents, as 
exercised in after life, were simply those 
of an amateur of the first class. Many 
of his years of manhood were spent near 
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Lewes, particularly at Newick, where he 
was long resident. With the means and 
appliances of an “ idle gentleman,” he never 
knew what idleness meant. His pencil 
and etching-needle were constantly at work 
for the illustration of local personages and 
local scenes. To cite his multitudinous 
efforts with aqua fortis would be a long 
task, but it may be well to mention, as 
favourable specimens of his skill, the por- 
traits of two well-known magistrates, the 
late Sir George Shiffner, Bart., and the 
late Mr. Partington, of Offham, as well as 
views of the féte in the Dripping-Pan at 
Lewes, at the coronation of Queen Victoria 
in 1838; of Beechland, now the seat of 
W. H. Blaaw, Esq., in Horsfield’s Sussex ; 
of the wreck of the “ Nympha” at Beachy- 
head, (improved from a contemporary plate 
of more than a century ago) ; and last, but 
not least, of the burning of Richard Wood- 
man and his fellow-martyrs in the High- 
street of Lewes, after the original design 
of Mr. F. Colvin, whom, with a friendly 
and fostering care, he had brought forward 
in the field of art. Several of the volumes 
of the Sussex Archeological Collections 
bear witness to the taste and zeal of Mr. 
Hurdis in the illustration of scenes in his 
native county, one of the latest labours of 
his etching-needle being the views of 
Newhaven and Yainville churches, in the 
recently published ninth volume of that 
series, 

In private life Mr. Hurdis was greatly 
esteemed. His cordial spirit and quaint 
humour endeared him to everybody who 
had the pleasure of his friendship. Like 
his friend Cruikshank, his pencil and his 
needle always pointed in the direction of 
the comic and the ludicrous, and he sel- 
dom wrote a letter of business or friendship 
in which some accidental blot, or some pe- 
culiar twist of his pen, was not turned to 
account in producing a laughter-exciting 
hit. But while he was thus endowed with 
a taste for the comic and pleasing side of 
things, he was by no means wanting in 
sympathy for the sterner views of hu- 
manity. He was a thoroughly generous 
man; and the means with which Provi- 
dence had blessed him were always well 
employed in acts of charity and benevo- 
lence. Many an eye that reads this simple 
record will grow dim with a tear of regret 
for the loss of one whose hand was ever 
prompt in the alleviation of suffering and 
the promotion of whatever was useful and 
excellent. 

A few years since Mr. Hurdis removed 
from Newick to Southampten, the secne 
of his earlier days, where he passed his 
time in the exercise of many social virtues, 
and recreated himself sometimes in etch- 


ing, sometimes in yachting, and more 
recently in photography, in which he was 
an adept. His constitution, never robust, 
gave way early in November. He found 
himself unable to pursue his usual engage- 
ments, and took to his sofa, where he spent 
many hours of weakness in perusing Dr. 
Livingstone’s “ Travels in Africa.” On the 
8th ult. he was confined to his bed, and 
his disease, pronounced by his medical 
attendants to be an inaction of the brain, 
and a breaking of the nervous system, 
gained ground up to the time of his 
decease. “ Nothing,” says a near relative, 
“could exceed his patience during his 
attack, or be more satisfactory than the 
frame of mind in which he died. He ex- 
pressed a strong desire to quit this world ; 
said that God had disarmed him of all 
fear as regarded himself, and prayed with 
the Rev. Mr. Jennings in a truly Christian 
spirit.” Mr. Hurdis was twice married— 
first, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Hutton, Esq., of Gate Burton, co. Lincoln, 
who died without issue in 1841; and 
secondly to Charlotte, fifth daughter of 
Henry Jackson, Esq., of Lewes, who, with 
her daughter, Harriett Charlotte, Mr. 
Hurdis’s only child, survives to deplore 
her irreparable loss, M. A. L. 


Tuomas Brewes, Esq. 


Nov. 18. At Beaumont, Plymouth, 
aged 79, Thomas Bewes, Esq. 

Mr. Bewes was formerly, in a gene- 
ration that is past, an active supporter of 
liberal politics, and in the past struggle of 
the freeholcers of Plymouth against the 
old corporation he took a lively inter:st, 
and contested for popular rights the repre- 
sentation of that borough in parliament. 
In those days Toryism was all-powerful, 
and it was his fate, as it was of other good 
men, to be beaten. Subsequently, on the 
passing of the Reform Bill, when the 
borough was thrown open to the choice of 
our townsmen, who then obtained the 
franchise, Mr. Bewes, along with the late 
Mr. Collier, was returned as one of the 
representatives for the borough, and con- 
tinued to sit in parliament till Mr. Collier 
retired, when he resigned also. In 1832 
both these gentlemen were returned in 
the first reformed parliament without 
opposition; in the second election, in 
1835, Sir George Cockburn, a Conservative, 
tried hard to get in, but was beaten by a 
majority of 20,—Mr. Bewes having 687 
votes, and Sir George 667. There was 
another election, when Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Bewes were opposed by Sir George 
Cockburn and the Hon. Price Blackwood, 
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but the Conservatives had a sound thrash- 
ing, and they never again appeared on 
this field of battle. That parliament closed 
Mr. Bewes’s political connection with this 
borough. It sat down to 1841, when there 
was a general election, and Mr. T. Gill 
and Lord Ebrington replaced the two old 
members. 

While in parliament, Mr. Bewes was a 
firm and decided politician, and it was his 
lot to sit in the House when the two great 
political parties who divided the State 
were very evenly balanced, so that the 
votes of every member became of im- 
portance; and he more than once went 
down to the House to vote while in a 
state of severe illness, and when in doing 
so he jeopardised his life. Since his re- 
tirement from parliament, Mr. Bewes took 
no part in public or local affairs. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct.1. At Calicut, East Indies, Z. B. FE. Schmid, 
D.D., late of the Church Missionary Society. 

Nov. 9. At Faversham, the Rev. Henry Cos- 
grave, successively Curate of Ashford and Os- 
pringe, and Perpetual Curate of Davington. 

Nov. 10. At Biddesham, Somersetshire, aged 41, 
the Rev. Frederic Charles Halsted, B.A. 1833, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Rector of Biddesham, 
Some set, and Chaplain R.N. 

Nov. 15. At Dunlavin Rectory, the Rev. Moore 
Morgan, Prebendary of Dunlavin, St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. 

Nov. 17. At the Rectory-house, Machynlleth, 
aged 79, the Rev. George Venables, B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1803, Clare College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Machynlleth (1805), Montgomeryshire. 

Nov. 18. At the Vicarage, aged 47, the Rev. 
Edward Golding, B.A. 1852, Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Brimpton (1852), Berks. 

At Omagh, the Rev. Edward Stack, late of 
Tubrid, co. Fermanagh. 

Nov. 19. At his residence, Vittoria-house, Chel- 
tenham, aged 69, the Rev. Robert Bolton, late 
Rector of Christ Church, Pelham, United States, 
America, and Chaplain to the Earl of Ducie. 

At Funchal, Madeira, the Rev. Alexander 
Brown, Minister of the Free Church, Madeira. 

The Rev. William Turner, M.A., Prebendary 
of Cnichester (1832), and Vicar of Boxgrove 
(1848), Sussex. 

Nov. 20. Aged 82, the Rev. John Toplis, B.A. 
1801, M.A. 1804, B.D. 1813, late Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Rector of St. 
Lawrence, South Walsham (1824), Norfolk. 

At the Rectory, aged 88, the Rev. Roger King- 
don, B.A. 1792, Exeter College, Oxford, Rector 
of Holaworthy 1819), Devon. 

Nov, 22. At Lisburn, the Rev. Edward Cupples, 
late Vicar-General of the diocese of Down and 
Connor. 

Suddenly, in the Artillery Garrison, Woolwich, 
aged 30, the Rev. Sandford Connor, Assistant 
Military Chaplain. 

Nov, 26. Aged 42, the Rev, William Newcombe 
Vicars, of Castle-grange, W icklow, Rector of 
Kilternan, Dublin. 

In Holles-st., Cavendish- aged 56, the Rev. 
William Provis Trelaw ney Wickham, 3 B.A. 1826, 
M.A. 1829, Balliol College, Oxford. 

At the house of Mr. Reading, Corn-market, 
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Warwick, the Rev. EZ. G. Glanville, B.A., son of 
the Rev. John Glanville, of Wootton-under-Edge, 
and co-pastor with the Rev. J. W. Percy, at the 
Independent Chapel, Brook-street. 

Nov. 28. Aged 58, the Rev. H. W. Blake, Rec- 
tor of Thurning. 

At sa Chester, aged 82, the Rev. 
B. Penny, D.C.L. 

Nov. 29. The Rev. Henry Belmont Sims, B.A. 
1827, M.A. 1833, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Great Parndon, Essex. 

Nov. 30. Suddenly, at Denston railway station, 
from the rupture of a blood-vessel, the Rev. W. 
Young, B.D., Rector of Aller, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Lately. At Wrexham, Denbighshire, the Rev. 
Enoch Griffiths, Baptist Minister, formerly of 
Aldeburgh. 

Rev. William Thomas, Perpetual Curate of 
Michaelston-super-A von (1815), Glamorganshire. 

Dec.1. At the Vicarage, Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight, of cancer, aged 58, the Rev. £. D. Scott, 
M.A. The deceased had been the respected Vicar 
of that parish for nearly thirteen years, having in 
1845 succeeded, at the death of the Rev. John 
Breeks, the former Vicar, to the living of Caris- 
brooke, with Northwood and Newport annexed. 

Dec. 2. At Anglesey-place, Southampton, aged 
86, the Rev. George Daniel Renaud, late Vicar of 
Messingham, Lincolnshire. 

At Horwood-house, Devonshire, aged 78, the 
Rev. John Deane, Rector of Horwood and New- 
ton Tracy, and for upwards of forty years a ma- 
gistrate of the county. 

Dec. 5. At Denington, Rev. G. F. Burr, 
Curate of Southolt. 

Dec.6. At Hastings, aged 75, Rev. G. S. G. 
Stonestreet, of Stordon-hall, Essex, Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and formerly Chaplain of the Guards 
during the Waterloo campaign. 

Dec.7. At Wrexham, North Wales, aged 46, 
the Rev. E. Griffiths, many years Baptist Minister 
at Necton, Norfolk. 

At the residence of Thomas Purrier, esq., Ham- 
mersmith, the Rev. Henry Purrier, M.A., of 
Worcester College, late of Kew. 

Dec. 8. Suddenly, at Mickley Parsonage, near 
Ripon, Yorkshire, aged 68, the Rev. John Walker 
Harrison, 

Dec. 9. At Wisbech, aged 46, the Rev. Henry 
Watson, M.A., Curate of St. Peter’s. 

At Evesham, aged 57, the Rev. John Marshall, 
M.A., Vicar for upwards of thirty years. 

Dec. 10. At the Rectory, Llanelidam, Denbigh- 
shire, aged 86, the Rev. Robert Roberts, M.A. 

Dec. 12. At his residence, Lower Belgrave-st., 
Eaton-sq., aged 75, the Rev. John Hardy, late 
Incumbent of Lea, Gloucestershire. 

Dec. 14. At the Rectory at West Rounton, 
aged 77, the Rev. Montagu John Wi ynyard, 
Rector of West Rounton and St. Martin-cum- 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Ma- 
jesty. 

ie. 15. At Coa Rectory, Rutland, aged 
63, the Rev. J. West, M.A. 

Dec. 20. Rev. R. W Ruddock, M.A., Incum- 
bent of All Saints’, Bishopsgate. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


July7. At Lucknow, said to have died from 
the effects of a cannon-shot, aged 44, Manaton 
Collingwood Ommanney, esq., Judicial Commis- 
sioner in Oude, sixth son of the late Sir Francis 
Molyneux Ommanney, knt 

July 8. Killed before Delhi, aged 31, John 
Filmer Blathwayt, only son of the late Capt. 
William Blathwayt, formerly in the 3rd Light 
Dragoons. 

Aug.—. At Port Natal, aged 47, Sir Theo- 
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philus St. George, bart., second son of the late 
Sir Richard St. George, of Woodsgift, Kilkenny. 

Aug. 20. Inthe shipwreck of the ** Dunbar,” 
off Sydney Heads, aged 28, Alexander Fraser 
Bayne, surgeon of the above ship, eldest son of 
the late A. F. Bayne, esq., formerly of the Audit- 
office, Somerset-house, and of Streatham, Surrey. 

Aug. 29. At Newcastle, New South Wales, 
aged 58, Archibald Clunes Innes, of Lake Innes, 
late Major in H.M.’s 3rd Rezt. (or Buffs), sixth 
son of the late James Innes, esq., of Thrumster, 
Caithness. 

Aug. 30. On his passage to Australia, where 
he had gone for the benefit of his he: lth, aged 33, 
James Dutton, esq., of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance-office, London, sixth surviving son of 
William Dutton, esq., of Woolwich. 

Sept.5. Of fever, from fatigue before Delhi, 
aged 21, William Thomson Somerville, Lieut. 
Hon. East India Company’s Artillery. 

Sept.6. At Jullindur, aged 2t, Lieut. George 
Hallam, only son of G. W. Hallam, esq., Brent 
Pelham Hall, Herts. 

Sept. 7. Be ‘fore Delhi, aged 21, Samuel Buck- 
nall Elkington, esq., Lieut. H. M.’ s 6lst Regt., 
third son of Dr. Elxington, Birmingham. 

Sept. 8. At Melbourne, aged 19, Edward Ast- 
ley, eldest son of the late Ww itiam Cave, esq., of 
Br ntry, Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 14. In camp, at Delhi, Major George 
Ogle Jacob, commanding the Hon. Company’s 
Ist European Bengal Fusiliers. 

From weunds received in the taking cf Delhi, 
Lt. R. Popkin Homfray, 17th Bengal Native In- 
fantry, and Adjutant of the 4th Punjaub Rifles, 
eldest son of the late Robert Sheddon Homfray, 
esq., and grandson of the late Sir Jeremiah Home- 
fray, knt., Glamorganshire. 

Sept. 15, At Simla, Louisa, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Dawes, Bengal Horse Artillery, and youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Burdett, of Rutland- 
sq., Dublin. 

Sept. 17. At the storming of Delhi, Lieut. 
Wiliam Waldegrave Pogson, H.M.'s 8th Foot, 
youngest son of the late Col. Poz son, formerly of 
Kesgrave- -house, Suffolk. 

Sept. 18. At Delhi, aged 23, Charles Henry 
Fitz-Roy Gambier, Lieut. and Adjt., late 38th 

3engal N. L. Infantry, eldest son of S. James 
Gambi ier, esq., of Ashiey-lodge, Cheltenham. 

At Narra-owlie, near Saugor, India, while gal- 
lantly leading an attack agains’ the rebels, Licut.- 
Col. Thomas Dalyell, of the 42nd Bengal Light In- 
fantry, third son of the late John Dalyell, esq., of 
Lingo, Fifeshire. 

At Delhi, Edward Briscoe, esq., Lieut. 75th 
Regt., thir son of the late Henry Brisvoe, esq., 
Capt. Royal Engineers. 

Sept. Of cnolera, Hervey Harris Greathed, 
esq , A bene of Delhi, second son of the 
late Edward Greathed, esq.,-of Uddens-house, 
co. Dor-et. 

Sept. 25. Near Jubbulpoor, killed by the mu- 
tineers of his regiment, by whom he had been 
detained as a hostage, "aged 33, Francis 2 R. 
Murray Macgregor, Lieut. 52nd Bengal Native 
Infantry, fifth son of the late Gen. Sir Evan 
Macgregor, bart., of Macgregor. 

Sept 26. At Allahabad, W. Brind!ey S. Con- 
yers, Lieut. 60th Royal Rifles, son of the late 
Rev. I. Conyers, of Guyers, Wilts. 

Sept. 30. At Sydney, New South Wales, Charles, 
third surviving son of the late Alexander Spence, 
esq , banker, Leith. 

Oct. 3. At Bangalore, Major-Gen. Glough, 
Col. of the 28th Madras Native Infantry. ‘fle 

Was present at the attack on the lines of the 
Rangoon in 1824, and for his services received 
the Indian medal for Ava. 

Oct.7. At Agra, aged 20, Alfred Henry Spen- 
eer, youngest son of Henry Spencer, esq., late of 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

At Cannanore, Brevet Liecut.-Col. Walter G. 
yarde, of the 3rd Regt. Madras Light Infantry. 
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Oct.9. At Deoghur, 32nd Regt. B N I., Henry 
Charles Astley, fourth son of Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, bart., of Gadebridge, Herts. 

Oct.10. At Dinapore, Capt. George F. Turner, 
8th Regt. Bengal N.I, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
William Turner, E. I. Co.’s Recruiting Staff, 
Liverpool. 

Oct. 11, At Peshawur, aged 42, Hallam a’ Arcy 
Kyle, Lieut.-Col. commanding H. M.’s 27th In- 
niskillen Regt., youngest son of Samuel, late 
Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

Oct. 12. At Coonoor, Neilgherry-hills, from 
wounds received at the hands of an assassin four 
days previously, aged 79, Gen. Brackley Kennett, 
of the Bombay Army, having been 62 years in 
the service. 

Oct. 15. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Murray 
Steuart, Horse Artillery, Madras Army, second 
surviving son of the ‘lave Lieut.-Gen. George 
Mackenzie Steuart, H. E.1.C.8. 

At Kotah, Major Charles Burton, Political 
Agent at Harrowtee and Kota; also Arthur Ro- 
bert and Francis Clarke, his sons. 

Oct. 21. In her 115th year, Mary Kelly, a 
widow, fer many years in the steward’s house at 
Ballincoa. She was in full possession of her 
faculties until a short time previous to her 
death. 

Oct. 23. At Bolarum, Deccan, East Indies, 
of fever, the Hon. Mrs, Rose Campbell, of Bal- 
lochyle, Argyllshire, youngest dau. of the Kt. 
Hon. John Vise. Arbuthnott. 

Nov. 3. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, Vice- 
Admiral W. Fitzwilliam Owen. 

Nov. 5. At Port of Spain, Trinided, aged 36, 
Frederick, seventh son of the late Brabazon 
Stafford, esq., of the city of Dublin. 

Nov. 8. Aged 109 years, Mr. Zachariah Al- 
baugh, at the residence of his son, in Licking 
county, Ohio. The deceased was born in Mary- 
land in 1748, where he resided until the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary wax. when he 
entered the army as a private solfter} and re- 
mained in it until its clo-e. 

Nov. 10. At the residence of PS Con-in-law, 
Mr. T. A. Trollope, at rape paralysis, 
J. Garrow, esq., formerly of ThBraddons, Tor- 
quay. Mr. Garrow was for many years a magis- 
trate for the co. of Devon, and tog an active 
part in all the public business of tha®neighbour- 
hood, having been Chairman of the Newton 
Abbot Board of Guar ians, Vice-President of the 
Torquay Mechanics’ Instiute, and an earnest 
supporter of every local insti ution which tended 
to relieve the distresses or elevate the condition 
of the industrious classes. 

AtN Nairn, Scotland, after a few hours’ illness, 
aged 57, Mrs. Colquheun Grant, relict of C ‘olqu- 
houn Grant, esq., of Kinhurdy, Inverness-shire, 
os Statf-Surgeon of H. M’s Forces. 

Nov. 11. At the house of the Rev. Theophilus 
Ss ulez, Islington, Miss Lucretia Blois Ottley, of 
Park-st., Bath, sister to the late Hon. George W. 
Ottley, formerly Member of Council in the Island 
of Antigua. 

Nor. 12. At Thorverton, Devon, aged 71, 
Catherine Greville, relict of the late S. Copman, 
esq., of South Petherton, Somerset. 

At Devizes, aged 84, Mr. M. Dowding, of 
Badminton, who for 50 years and upwards filled 
the office of Clerk to the Magistrates at the Cross 
Hands Petty Sessions. 

Nov. 13. At Butviile, near Kingsbridge, De- 
von, aged 73, Rear-Adm. Hawkins. 

Nor. 14. At Edingburgh, Mary ata, 
wife of James Stuart Tytler, «sq., W. 

At the Lordship, Cheshunt, aged 89, Thomas 
Bridzman, es 

Nor. 15. Aged? 72, Dr. Herman Bernard, M.A., 
for many years Hebrew teach r in the U niversity 
of Cambridge, author of “Selections from Mai- 
monides, with Note s,” and “*A Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language.” 

At Bath, Sarah Margaret, only surviving dau. 
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of the late Dr. Mules, of Ilminster, and formerly 
of Ridgeway-house, near Stapleton. 

At her villa, Thames Ditton, Surrey, aged 55, 
the wife of Lieut. Arch. B. Meheux, R.N. 

Nov. 16. At Lisbon, aged 72, Joseph Van 
Zeller, esq. 

At Faro, Portugal, aged 58, Matthew Howard, 
esq., second son of the late Rev. Thomas Howard, 
Rector of Hoggeston, Bucks, and of Bittering 
Parva, Norfolk. 

Nov. 17. At the residence of John Heathcoat, 
esq., M.P., Tiverton, aged 74, Samuel Amory, 
esq., of ‘hroginorton-st., London. 

At St. Edmund’s, Padstow, Anna, third dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Rawlings, Vicar of Padstow. 

Aged 55, John Milthorpe, esq., of Badsworth, 
near Pontefract. 

Nov. 18. At Buccleuch-pl., Edinburgh, Anne, 
only surviving dau. of the late Thomas Hardy, 
D.D., Professor of Church History, and one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh. 

At Glanogwr, Bridgend, Glamorgan, Anna 
Maria, wife of the Rev. John Harding, Rector of 
Coyty and Coychurch. 

At Lynn-Court-house, Torquay, whither she 
had repaired for tie winter, aged 54, Lady 
Newborough. 

At Brunswick, Germany, aged 70, Catherine, 
dau. of the late Joseph Raines, esq., wife of Gen. 
Baron Girsewald. 

At Dalton-hall, near Burton, Westmoreland, 
age 84, Edmund Hornby, esq., senior magistrate 
and D.L. of the county of Lancaster. 

At Monaghan, Ireland, aged 64, Mary Ann, 
widow of Thomas Rose, esq., late of St. George’s 
Hospital, London. 

At his residence, Broadway, Worcestershire, 
aged 60, John Rodd Griffiths, esq., formerly of 
Chipping Campden. 

At Rome, aged 29, Charles Algernon Bowring, 
youngest son of Sir John Bowring, Governor of 
Hong-Kong. 

At Lawn-house, the residence of Dr. Conolly, 
aged 58, Mary Anne, only dau. of the late William 
Wanklyn, esq., of Manchester. 

Nov. 19. At his residence, Lilley Brook-house, 
Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, aged 54, John 
Thornely, esq., of Dodworth, Yorkshire. 

At Southport, aged 48, Matilda, wife of Col. 
Harte Franks, C.B., of H.M.’s 10th Regt. of In- 
fantry, and youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Kay, esq., of Limefield-house, near Bury, in the 
co. of Lancaster. 

Aged 54, Edward Fitzgibbon, esq., known to 
the readers of ‘Bell’s Life’ by the title of 
**Ephemera.” ‘The death of this gentleman 
will be deeply regretted by the readers of ‘ Bell's 
Life,’ but most especially by the lovers of the 
‘gentle craft.’ ” 

Aged 62, Henry Porcher, esq., of Park-corner, 
Winchfield, Hants. 

At the Rectory, Northrepps, Frances, wife of 
the Rev. P. Comerford Law. 

At Montrose, N.B., Maria, wife of William 
Jameson, esq. 

In Oakley-pl., Southsea, Hants, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late James Taylor, esq., of the 
Polygon, Southampton, H.E.I-C.S., and _ relict 
of John Aubin, esq., of Queen Anne-st., Caven- 
dish-sq., formerly Private Secretary to the late 
Adm. Earl Howe, and subsequently a Commis- 
sioner of the Victualling Board. 

At Park-cottage, Petersham, Surrey, of in- 
flammation of the lungs, Emma Anne, wife of W. 
Wybrow, esq., second dau. of the late Alexander 
Lowe, esq., of Bervie, N.B., formerly of St. 
Anne’s-hill, Wandsworth, {and many years one 
of the firm of Williams, Coopers, and Co., West 
Smithfield. 

At Winson-green, near Birmingham, aged 80, 
Francis Downing, esq., late of Dudley. 

At Hensbridge Vicarage, Alicia Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Bridges. 

At his residence, Egremont-place, New-road, 
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St. Pancras, London, Harmanns Moses Kyzer, 
diamond merchant. 

Nov. 20. At the Rectory, aged 60, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. J. S. Henslow, Rector of Hitcham, 
Suffolk, and Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, dau. of the late Rev. George 
Jenyns, of Bottisham-hall, Cambridge. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, H. H. 
Thomas, esq., Lansdown-crescent, Bath, Godfrey 
J. B. Green Downes, esq , last surviving son of 
W. Downes, esq., of Abbey Side, Dungarvon, 
Ireland. 

At his residence, Waterloo-road, Lambeth, 
aged 45, Mr. E. F. Saville, the once popular 
comedian, formerly of the Bath Theatre. The 
unfortunate gentleman had suffered for many 
months from an internal complaint, which caused 
hima great deal of suffering. The deceased 
greatly distinguished himself in several of the 
popular nautical dramas produced at the Surrey 
Theatre, as well as in the original character of 
Jack Sheppard when it was first produced at the 
same theatre. Mr. Saville was much respected 
by his brethren of the profession, and was an in- 
timate friend of the late Douglas Jerrold. He 
was the brother of Miss Helen Faucit, and of the 
late Mr. J. F. Saville, of the Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham. 

Nov. 21. At Paris, Marcia, wife of E. E. Tustin, 
esq., late of Fludyer-st., Whitehall. 

At Upper Sandgate-road, Folkestone, aged 70, 
Thomas Minter, esq. 

At Dorset-ter., Clapham-road, James Paul, 
esq., of Bath (late of Calcutta). 

At Burlingham, Norfolk, aged 64, Mrs. Gurney, 
widow of R. H. Gurney, esq. 

At Grove-pl., Brompton, aged 31, Charlotte 
Eliza, second dau. of the late G. W. Fulcher, 
esq., of ae Suffolk. 

Nov. 22. At Cheltenham, Capt. Edmund Carr- 
ington Smith, last surviving son of Col. John 
Carrington Smith, late of St. Margaret’s, Chel- 
tenham. 

At Byram, the Hon. Lady Ramsden, widow 
of the late Sir John Ramsden, bart., youngest 
dau. of Charles, tenth and last Viscount Irvine, 
and grandmother to the present Sir John Rams- 
den, bart., M.P. 

At Burton-hall, Cheshire, Richard Congreve, 


esq. 

At Heigham-grove, aged 39, Elijah Bleakley, 
esq., M.D. 

At Wellington-house, St. John’s-wood, aged 
70, Maria, relict of Morgan Morgans, esq., of 
Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, and only surviving 
= of William Laurence, esq., of Builth, Brecon- 
shire. 

At Brompton, aged 74, Robert Francis Grosso, 
esq., late of Lower Grosvenor-st. 

At Clarendon-sq., aged 62, James Joseph Har- 
vey, esq. 

Nov. 23. At his residence, Aspley-house, near 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, aged 74, Lieut.-Col. C. 
Hervey Smith. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Corston, near Bath, 
aged 81, Adm. C. P. B. Bateman. He entered 
the Navy in 1790, served in the East and West 
Indies, at Copenhagen, and in the Mediterranean, 
in the early part of the century, and was twice 
wounded, but has not been employed since 1813. 

At his residence, Forefield-pl., aged 54, George 
Waldron, esq., surgeon, forty-one years a re- 
spected inhab.tant of Rath. 

At Plymouth, aged 66, Algernon Greville, esq., 
second son of the late William Fulke Greville, 
esq., Capt. R.N. 

At Sandfield-house, Braunton, aged 75, Agnes, 
wife of Thomas Tardrew, esq. 

At New-st., Wells, at an advanced age, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. C. Foster. 

At Flushing, aged 77, Rear-Adm. Thomas Ball 
Sulivan, C.B. 

At Went-house, West Malling, Kent, aged 93, 
Thomas Luck, esq. 
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At Reigate, Jane, wife of William Ludding- 
ton, of Littleport, Ely. 

Sophia, wife of James Du Buisson, esq., of 
Wandsworth-common. 

At his house, High-st., Deptford, aged 88, 
James Preston, esq. 

At her residence, Ellington-ter., Holloway, 
aged 79, Charlotte, relict of Lieut. Edward Jack- 
man Cavell, R.N. 

Nov. 24. At St. Osyth Priory, Essex, aged 58, 
William Frederick Nassau, esq., owner of St. 
Osyth Priory, and other property bringing in 
£15,000. a-year. For some time past the un- 
fortunate gentleman had laboured under fits of 
despondency and mental aberration, consequent, 
it is thought, upon the decease of Mrs. Nassau, 
which took place in August last, and although 
the directions of Mr. Osmond, his medical attend- 
ant, that every thing by which he might injure 
himself should be removed, were strictly carried 
out, Mr. Nassau, in a moment of mental derunge- 
ment, inflicted wounds upon his neck with a 
penknife he had managed to secrete, and they 
terminated fatally. At a coroner’s inquest, be- 
fore William Codd, esq., Coroner, the jury re 
turned a verdict, ‘* That deceased destroyed him- 
self, being at the time in a state of mental tem- 
porary derangement.” 

At Fairfield-house, Ayrshire, aged 73, William 
Gunning Campbell, esq., of Fairfield. 

At St. Helier’s, aged 66, Sir Thomas Le Breton, 
chief magistrate of the Island of Jersey. 

At Mayfield-pl., Peebles, Thos. Paterson, esq. 

At Sydney-st., Brompton, aged 46, Major 
Arthur Quin Hopper, retired list Bengal Army, 
eldest surviving son of the late Major-Gen. 
William Hopper, Bengal Artillery. 

At St. Mary’s-ter., Paddington, aged 68, Mary, 
widow of James Henderson, esq., formerly Con- 
sul-Gen. of Columbia, South America. 

At his residence at Orleans, aged 62, James 
Greenalgh, esq., of Myercough-hall, in the county 
of Lancaster. 

Aged 74, George Cholmley, esq., of Whitby- 

abbey, and of Howsham, Yorkshire 

At Upper Wimpole-st., Col. Aldrich, late Royal 
Engineers. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, aged 87, Miss 
Eliza Gulston Stepney, of Lilanelly, Carmarthen- 
shire, niece of the late Sir John Stepney, bart., 
of that place. 

Aged 82, Mary, relict of William Jary, esq., of 
Burlingham-house, Norfolk. 

In Upper Bedford-pl., aged 83, John Samuel 
Gowland, esq., of Cagebrook, Herefordshire. 

At Houghton Rectory, the residence of his 
sister, aged 33, Horatio George Martelli, esq., son 
of the late Francis Martelli, esq., of Spring- -lodge, 
co. Kerry. 

Nov. 25. At the residence of her son, at Somer- 
ton, aged 81, Sarah, relict of the Rev. John 
Valentine, late Perpetual Curate of Tintinhull, 
Somerset. 

Aged 24, Philip Hitchen, fourth son and youngest 
child of N. Palmer, esq., Recorder of Yarmouth. 

At Haremare, Etchingham, aged 68, John 
Snepp, esq. 

At Florence, Mary Magdalene, wife of Peter 
F. Luard, esq., M.D. 

At Clifton, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
F. C. Blackstone, Vicar of Heckfield 

At his residence, Park-rd., Holloway, aged 84, 
Wm. Watson, esq. 

At his residence, Charles-sq., Hoxton, aged 75, 
Joshua Haldren, esq. 

At Marland-house, Southampton, Messenger 
Alice, third dau. of the late Rey. John Harrison, 
Rector of Bighton, Hants. 

At his residence, Grosvenor-road, Highbury 
New-park, Charles Wix, esq. 

At Vicar’s-hill, suddenly, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Shrubb, Vicar of Boldre, Hants. 

At Lower Leeson-st., Dublin, Lieut. F. A. 
Magenis, 28th Regt, 
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At his residence, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, aged 71, Jas Christie, esq., Official 
Assignee. 

At Darby-lodge, Sunbury, aged 67, Elizabeth, 
widow of David Morice, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Canons-pk., Middlesex, aged 82, 
Marianne, widow of Sir Thos. Plumer, Master 
of the Rolls. 

At Truro, aged 74, Mrs. Sandys, relict of Col. 
Sandys, of Lanarth-house, Cornwall. 

At Great King-st., Edinburgh, John Cosens, 
esq., W.S., second son of the late Rev. Peter 
Cosens, Minister of Lauder. 

Mary, wife of Thos. Briggs, esq., of Arlington- 
st., Piccadilly, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Parkhurst Barracks, Isle of Wight, aged 28, 
Matthew Pennefather, Capt. in H.M.’s 30th Regt. 

Aged 32, Andrew Knox Hunter, late Lieut. 
37th Madras Grenadiers. 

At Bonchurch, aged 54, » iad dau. of the late 
Nathaniel Muggeridge, esq., of Carshalton. 

Nov. 27. In Bolton-st., Piccadilly, aged 76, 
Mary ‘Tyler Greenhill, of Puriton, Somersct, 
mother of B. C. Greenhill, +, of Knowle-hall, 
Bridgwater, and sister of T. Cuffe Adams, esq., 
of Lansdown. 

Aged 50, James Phillips, esq., F.R.C.S., of 
Bethnal-house, Bethnal-green. 

At Haydon, Wells, Somerset, aged 77, J. 
Haughton, esq., J.P. 

At his residence, Regent-st., aged 80, John 
Pugh, an old and much respected inhabitant of 
the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, 

At West-end, Hampstead, aged 69, Cecilia, 
widow of the Rev. Chas. Prowett, Rector of 
Stapleford, Herts, and youngest dau. of the late 
Sir Wm. Wolseley, bart., of Wolseley, in the co. 
of Stafford. 

At Bengeo-hall, Herts, aged 92, Admiral 
Gosselin. 

At South-lodge, Ayr, aged 86, John M‘Kie, esq. 

At Mayen-house, aged 60, John Gordon, esq., 
of Avochie. 

At Cheltenham, aged 58, Elizabeth Mary, only 
dau. of the late Samuel Hughes, esq., M.D., for- 
merly of Hereford. 

Nov. 28. Jer. Nettleton’ Balme, esq., of Balme- 
Sp and formerly of Ryecraft, near 
Le 


At Northampton, aged 72, Octavius Prichard, 
M.D., late of Chelmsford. 

At Stonham Aspal, Suffolk, aged 30, James 
Erastus Howes, esq., youngest son of the late 
Rey. Thomas Howes, Rector of Thorndon. 

Jane Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. F. J. Rooke, 
of Rampisham Rectory, Dorchester, and eldest 
dau. of the late John Marcon, esq., of Swaffham. 

Aged 77, John Clift, esq., of Prospect-house, 
Devizes. 

At Hele, Ashburton, Deron, Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. John Ward Ley. 

At his residence, Grove-lodge, Brixton, of 
bronchitis, aged 75, Thos. Willis Muskett, esq. 

At Stanley-house, Gloucestershire, aged 89, 
Lady Bigland, relict of Sir Ralph Bigland, Garter 
Principal King-at-Arms. 

At Bruges, Belgium, Ellen Claborne, wife of 
= — Elphege Van Zuylen. 

ter-st., Camden-town, aged 53, John 
Pe -d... esq., of the Tithe-office, London. 

At his residence, Shepperton-cottages, New 

North-rd., Richard Greenwood, formerly of the 
Bull and Mouth Hotel, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

At his residence, Gower-st., Bedford-square, 
aged 80, Francis Whitmarsh, esq., Q.C., Bencher 
of Gray’s-inn, and Registrar of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies. 

Nov. 29. An inquest was this day held at 
Cagebrook, near Hereford, on the body of Mr. 
Horn, the late Recorder of that city. The de- 
ceased had just brought home the remains of his 
father-in-law, Mr. Gowland, a county magistrate, 
who died in’ London on the 24th ult. It was 
noticed that he was much depressed in spirits, 
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and as he did not come down stairs to breakfast 
on Sunday morning, and his bed-room was 
locked, assistance was procured and a ladder was 
raised against the window, when, he was dis- 
covered lying on the floor of the room dead from 
the discharge of a gun, the muzzle of which was 
at his lips. On the table was a piece of paper, on 
which was written by the deceased as follows :— 
**T am thoroughly miserable—I have ruined my 
family—I am driven to madness—my brain is on 
fire—God forgive me, and protect my wife and 
family.”” Another piece of paper was subse- 
quently found torn up and thrown under the 
grate in the dressing-room. Upon this being 
pasted together, the writing was found to be as 
follows :—‘‘ My misery is insupportable—I shall 
be a ruined man—I am driven to madness— my 
brain is on fire. God forgive me—my dearest 
wife and children, farewell.” It was stated that 
about two years ago Mr. Horn had suffered from 
a severe bilious attack, and that he had subse- 
quently been liable to take unnecessarily gloomy 
views of his monetary affairs. He appeared to 
be suffering for some days before his death from 
what his family considered to be a delusion in 
this respect. A verdict of “* Temporary insanity” 
was returned. Mr. Horn was a barrister of 
several years’ standing, and has left a widow 
and nine children. 

At her residence, Portland-ter., Leamington, 
Warwickshire, aged 89, Mrs. Barbara Salmon, 
widow of Nicholas Salmon, esq., author of 
Stemata Latinitatis, and several works in the 
English and French languages, and mother of 
Mr. J. C. Salmon, of Highworth, Wilts. 

At her residence, Notting-hill-terrace, aged 91, 
Elizabeth Ann, widow of John Hinchliff, esq. 

At Poldrate-house, Haddington, E. Black, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Twickenham, Col. Lewis Augustus Northey, 
of Llangwathan and Wayngrom, Pembrokeshire, 
formerly Quarter-master-Gen. on the Staff in 
Treland. 

At Pau, in France, aged 35, Annabella, widow 
of the late Rev. William Gifford, Rector of Wey- 
bridge, in Surrey, and dau. of the Rev. John 
Mansfield, Rector of Patrington, in Yorkshire, 
and Rowner, in Hampshire. 

At Cheltenham, Edwin Polson, esq., eldest son 
of the late Wm. Gray Polson, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and late stipendiary magistrate in the island 
of St. Vincent. 

At his residence, Dinham-house, Ludlow, aged 
66, John Thomas, esq. 

At her residence, Norfolk-cottage, Blackheath, 
— Caroline, wife of Capt. Michael Raven, 


Aged 72, John Gates, esq., of the Minster-close, 
Peterborough. 

Nov. 30. At the Rectory, Sutton St. Nicholas, 
near Hereford, Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. C. 
Jay Jones. 

At Torquay, aged 35, Maria Bradford, young- 
est dau. of the late William ‘Titchener, esq., 
of Chichester. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 60, Mary, widow 
of the Very Rev. William Buckland, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. 

At Glenside, Bidborough, Kent, the residence 
of his father, Commander Critchell, R.N., aged 
27, Lieut. A. C. Critchell, R.M. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, Anne, wife of 
Charles Hervey, esq., late of the Faubourg St. 
Honore, Paris. 

' At Great George-st., Bermondsey, aged 34, 
Louisa, wife of Capt. Mackintosh. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 83, David Wright, 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

Aged 79, Henry Wheeler, esq,, of Mill-court, 
Hants. 

A ther residence, Euston-sq., aged 89, Phebe, 
widow of Benjamin Lancaster, esq. 

Lately, at Boston, Lincolnshire, aged 73, Mr. 
Samuel Ridley, a person of very penurious habits. 
He lived alone, in a little old cottage, and per- 
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formed all the household work without any 
assistance, using oid rags instead of mops and 
brushes, for cleansing his house, which was 
always kept very clean. Up to within a few 
days of his death he worked on his"and as hard 
as any of his labourers, whom he was in the 
habit of watching from an old hovel, where he 
was wont to lie down when he was too weak to 
work himself. His death was, no doubt, accele- 
rated by the want of sustenance, and his poor 
horses bore testimony to their partaking of a 
similar hard fare. He died possessed of property 
to the amount of about £2,000. 

At Sunderland, aged 99, Hannah Nixon, grand- 
mother, great-grandmother, and great-great- 
grandmother to 106 children. She had lived in 
the house in which she died about forty years. 
She remembered the renowned Paul Jones cruis- 
ing in the Sunderland Roads, when, it was said, 
he was prevented from landing by seeing the 
beach, as he imagined, guarded with soldiers, 
when, in fact, they were no other than inhabi- 
tants dressed in scarlet cloaks, which were 
fashionable in that day. 

At Woolwich, aged 51, Thomas Rust, a wealthy 
miser. The deceased was a single man, of most 
eccentric habits, and resided for some years 
without society, at a small house in Lower- 
Market-st., Woolwich. At the inquest on the 
body the evidence adduced fully proved that, 
although possessed of ample means, and the 
owner of freehold and leasehold property to a 
large amount, he had for a long time lived in a 
parsimonious manner, and that death was ac- 
celerated by a want of the common necessaries 
of life. 

In the Poor-house, Old Machar, aged 102, 
Widow Farquiarson. She had a son who died 
in the same place about two years ago, aged 75. 

Dee.1. At the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, St. 
James’s Palace, London, Norm. Hilton M‘Donald, 
esq., comptrollor in the Lord Chamberlain's De- 
partment. The deceased gentleman on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, after calling on the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, in Park-lane, went to Lady Elizabeth Hope 
Veres, and during his visit was seized with an 
apoplectic fit while conversing with the Mar- 
chioness of Ely and the family circle present. Dr. 
Stone was instantly called in, and Mr. Martin of 
Grosvenor-street sent for, the latter gentleman 
having for some years attended the deceased. 
Mr. Macdonald was removed about 8 o’clock to 
his residence at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office in 
St. James’s Palace, and, notwithstanding the ut- 
most attention, he died at a few minutes before 10. 
The deceased was the only son of the late General 
Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B., for many years Ad- 
jutant-General at the Horse Guards. He suc- 
ceeded, above five years ago, Sir William Martins, 
as Comptrollor of the Lord Chamberlain’s De- 
partment. 

At Clifton, aged 71, Mrs. Mary Blake, relict of 
James Blake, esq., formerly of Gosport, and re- 
cently of Greatbridge-house, Romsey. 

At his residence, Darmouth-house, St. James’s- 
park, aged 62, Charles Hindley, esq., who during 
twenty-two continuous years has represented 
Ashton-under-Lyne in parliament. Since the 
death of his daughter, the deceased gen:leman 
had suffered acutely, and his domestic affliction, 
it is to be feared, aggravated his natural ailment. 
His illness lasted only a few days, and the im- 
mediate cause of his death, ‘we believe, was a 
disease of the heart. Mr. Hindley was a widower. 
He married, in 1839, the daughter of R. Fort, 
esq. ; but this lady died in 1854. His only child, 
a daughter, lately deceased, was married to Henry 
Woods, esq., an extensive manufacturer and coal 
proprietor, of Wigan, who was returned to par- 
liament as one of the liberal representatives of 
that borough in 1857. The late member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne has been described as of 
** Whig principles, inclining to radiculism.” 

At Queen’s-parade, Bath, aged 24, Frances 
Eliza Jane, youngest and last surviving child of 
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Henry Cosby, esq., formerly of the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, and niece of Mrs. Wilder, of Carlton 
Rectory, Cambridgeshire. 

At A hburnham-place, Anne, youngest dau. of 
the Earl andVountess of Ashburnham. 

At Ower-cottage, Fawley, near Southampton, 
aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of the Rear-Adm. Henry 
Jenkinson, dau. of the late and sister of the pre- 
sent Sir T. D. Acland, bart. 

At Bedworth, Dora Parker, wife of the Rev. H. 
Bellairs. 

At Old Malton, aged 71, Wm. Hurtley, esq. 

At Market Harborough, aged 24, Charlotte 
Frances, eldest surviving dau. of the late James 
Ley Douglas, esq. 

At North Addington-pl., Camberwell, aged 78, 
John Wharton, esq. 

At Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 71, Major-Gen. M. E. Bagnold, Bombay 
Army. 

At Caldecote, near Biggleswade, Beds, aged 73, 
Edward Bryant, esq. 

At Leicester, coll 76, R. Richmond, brother of 
the late Wm. Richmond, esq., of the Foreign 
Office. 

Dec. 2. Aged 55, Henry Mozley, solicitor, and 
coroner for the borough of Derby, put an end to 
his existence by shooting himself through the 
heart. He had held an inquest at the Infirmary 
at noon, and then went home. Shortly after four 
o’clock he went up stairs, and svon afterwards, 
a report of fire-arms being heard, his bedroom 
door was broken open, and Mr. Mozley discovered 
lying on the floor, a corpse, a gun being by his 
side. The deceased was appo nted coroner for the 
Borough of Derby a few months ago, on the death 
of the late Mr. Balguy, town-clerk, but for twenty- 
six years previous he bad filled the office of coroner 
for the Appletree Hundred in the county of Derby. 
He was twice mayor of Derby, in 1844 and in 1852, 
and was also for several sears a member of the 
corporation. He was universally respected, and 
the distressing event has cast quite a gloom over 
the whole town and neighbourhood. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘* Temporary insanity.” 

Aged 60, Mr. Leggatt, printseller, of the firm 
of Leggatt, Haward, and Leggatt, in Cornhill, 
suddenly dropped down in the street, not far 
from his own door, from an apoplectic seizure, 
and almost immediately expired. ‘The deceased, 
who resided at Brixton, had left home that morn- 
ing in the best of health, and was well known as 
one of the most respectable tradesmen in the city 
of London. Ie has left a large family to lament 
their loss. 

Aged 59, Wm. Ford Bally, esq., of Sion-hill, 
Bath. 

At Wellington-sq., Hastings, Charlotte Menella, 
fourth dau. of the late Charles Lutwidge, esq. 

At Hastings, Frances, relict of the Venerable 
Robert Yonge Keays, Archdeacon of Bombay. 

Aged 62, Thomas Marriott, esq , of Lancote- 
house, near Nottingham. 

At Allan-pk., Stirling, Patricia Bennet Banks, 
widow of Jas. Chrystal, esq., writer, Stirling. 

At Kibworth Harcourt, aged 93, Mrs. Humfrey, 
senior. 

At the residence of his mother, 25, Westbourne- 
park-villas, aged 31, John Stapleton, second son 
of the late Samuel Barry, M.D., 89th Regt., and 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Liverpool, aged 68, Thos. Forsyth, esq. 

At Burlingham, Norfolk, after a few hours’ 
illness, aged 64, Mary, relict of R. H. Gurney, esq. 

At Whitby, aged 67, Jane, relict of Richard 
Ripley, esq. 

At Avenue-rd., Regent’s-pk., aged 67, Harriet, 
widow of Geo. Barclay, esq., formerly of Regent- 
street. 

At his residence, Circus-rd., St. John’s-wood, 
aged 84, Thomas Swales, esq. 

Dee. 3, At Halstead, aged 29, Mary Rachel, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick W. Smith, R.N., and 
dau. of Mr. Jas. Flavell, of the Grammar School, 
Halstead. 
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At her residence, York, aged 93, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Wickham, of Cottingley-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At Twickenham, aged 65, Lydia, widow of the 
Rev. Henry Wm. Rouse Birch, late of Reydon 
and Southwold, Suffolk. 

At Westbury-house, Fareham, at an advanced 
age, Frances Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Adm. Francis Parry. 

At Edinburgh, James Macadam, esq. 

At Sandgate-rd., Folkestone, aged 71, Lavinia 
Elizabeth Frances, relict of Joseph Yates, esq., 
of the East India Company’s Service, and eldest 
dau. of the late General St. Leger. 

At Cambridge, Wm. Edward, fourth son of 
Francis Cresswell, esq., of King’s Lynn, and 
grandson of the late Francis Cresswell, esq., of 
Cresswell.- 

Aged 35, Capt. Clayton S. H. Hingston, 3rd 
West India Regt. 

At Hendon, aged 48, Wm. Simpson, esq., of 
that place, and Saville-row. 

Aged 59, Thos. Jas. Watson, esq., Principal of 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Kent- 
road, London, 

At Stockwell-common, Clapham-rd., aged 80, 
Ann Taylor, relict of Join Gray Gerard, esq. 

At Genoa, aged 33, Frederick Baron de Sorbein. 

At Ellesborough, Bucks, aged 43, Mary, wife of 
J. S. Stone, and only dau. of the late Thos. Sare 
Bett, of Cowley, in the same county. 

At Winslade Rectory, near Basingstoke, aged 75, 
Lucia O’Brien, third dau. of Sir Lucius O’Brien, 
bart., of Dromoland, co. Clare. 

Dec. 4. At Edinburgh, Lady Ferguson, widow 
of Sir Adam Ferguson, knt., and D.K.R. 

At the residence of James Cathrow, esq., The 
Almoners, Chertsey, suddenly, aged 56, Anna 
Maria Cathrow Disney, of Zeta-lodge, Abbey-rd., 
St. John’s-wood, eldest dau. of the late James 
Cathrow Disney, esq., of Herald’s College. 

At Wanstead, aged 57, Mr. John Buckler, 26 
years Secretary to the Infant Orphan Asylum, 

At Woodrae, Aberlemno, aged 90, Margaret 
Mitchell, relict of G. Jarron, esq , of Bulbinney. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, aged 55, Dorothy, second 
dau. of Samuel Cooper, esq., Wilton, Yorkshire. 

At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, James Shep- 
herd, esq., W.S. 

At Highbury-park, aged 48, J. S. Venn, esq. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 28, James 
Charles Davies, esq., son of the late Mrs. Kepp, 
of Aldermaston, Berks, by her first husband, 
— Davies, esq., of London. 

At Gloucester-st., Regent’s-park, Charlotte, 
widow of John Slade, esq., formerly of the Army 
Pay-office. 

At Great Bromley-hall, Mary, wife of E. J. 
Alston, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 57, Charles Hooper, esq., 
surgeon, formerly of Kempsey, Worcestershire. 

Aged 26, Alfred Eustace, eldest son of James 
Bird, surgeon, of Seymour-st.-west, Connaught- 
sq., London. 

At Culmore, Londonderry, Anderson McCaus- 
land, esq., formerly of St. Petesburgh. 

At Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 79, Miss Esther 
Bayley Metcalfe. 

At her house, Hyde-park-gardens, Mary Por- 
ter, relict of John Wood Nelson, esq. 

At her residence, Pembridge-pl , Bayswater, 
aged 93, Eliza, relict of Benj. Rotch, esq., for- 
merly of Castle-hall, in the co. of Pembroke. 

Dec.5. At Exmouth, Devon, the Viscountess 
Chetwynd. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Esther, relict of Edward 
Raleigh, Senior Major in H.M.’s llth Regt. of 
Foot, and a Staff Officer. 

In Bethel-st,, Norwich, aged 86, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of W. Armitage, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 19, Elizabeth Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Benjamin Young, 
Vicar of Tuddenham, Suffolk. 

At Plymouth, aged 67, Anne Mary, widow of 
Major Cooper, of H.M.’s 35th Royal Sussex Regt. 
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AtSt. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 37, W. Woodgate, 
esq., late Secretary to the Chief Superintendant 
of British Trade in China, only son of Col. 
Woodgate, C.B. 

At Eglingham-hall, aged 76, Robert Ogle, esq., 
a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for Northumber- 
land, and many years major in the Northumber- 
land Militia. 

At Bath, aged 52, Major C. Graham, E.I.C’s 
Service, Bengal, eldest son of the late Capt. Chas. 
Graham, Company’ s Maritime Service, and of 
Gregstone, Fifeshire. 

At Trumpington, after a few hours’ illness, 
aged 65, Mr John Downton, sub-librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At Sutton, Essex, aged 79, W. Cockerton, esq. 

At Weston Rampfield, Somerset, aged 62, Henry 
Weare Blandford, esq. 

Geraldine Frances Maria Rundall Kennion, of 
George-st., Euston-sq., youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Kennion, esq., F.S.A., formerly of Upper 
Charlotte-st., awe and niece of the late 
Dr. Kennion, Liverpool 

Aged 69, Ann, widow of the late Charles Wyatt, 
esq., of the New Forest. 

At Southampton, aged 80, Mary Ann, widow of 
the late Charles Maul, — surgeon. 

At his residence, Gam oaameen, Liverpool, 
aged 57, Samuel Turner Winstanley, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Saltram, aged 76, Frances, Dowager 
Countess of Morley. The late Countess was 
Frances, only dau. of Thomas Talbot, esq., of 
Gonville, Norfolk, and became the second wife 
of the late Earl on the 22nd of August, 1809. She 
was a woman of strong mind and considerable 
literary and artistic abilities. She appeared be- 
fore the world as an authoress of no mean repute, 
and has left behind her a numerous collection of 
paintings, the;product of her pencil. On Saturday 
afternoon last her remains were interred at 
Plympton St. Mary, in the family vault, which is 
situated directly underneath the communion 
table, in the church, and where the remains of 
eight of the family are already deposited. The 
funeral was very quiet, and the whole manage- 
ment of it was entrusted to Mr. Madge, up- 
holsterer, &c., George-street, Plymouth. The 
** Athenseum”’ thus speaks of the late Countess : 

—‘‘ Few woman of wit will be more universally 
missed or longer regretted in London society than 
the Dowager Countess of Morley, whose “death 
at her family seat, in the West of England, is 
among the losses of this December. Some years 
ago this lively and clever woman played with 
light literature to the length (if we are not mis- 
taken) of a fashionable novel or two. Proverbs 
and comedies, too, have been ascribed to her, 
shewing a sufficiency of grace and talent to have 
given their writer a tair place among authoresses, 
had she taken time and pains to try for it. As it 
was, she stood first among the first of talkers; 
and though a rhymester has told us how 

* the fame of a wit is as brittle as glass,’ 
Lady Morley’s readiness in repartee—her vivacity 
and good nature in raillery—her power of keep- 
ing up the ball, however strong and lively might 
be the other playmate, will not be forgotten by 
any one enumerating the Thrales, the Corks, the 
Berrys, the Fan-hawes, who have enlivened 
London society during the past half-century, and 
have made up a bevy of bright talkers whom it 
would be difficult to match out of—and in— 
Paris during the corresponding period.” 

Aged 73, Johu Dixon, esq., of St. Peter’s Man- 
croft, Norwich. 

Aged 74, John Farrar, esq., of the Grove, 
Catton, and formerly of Necton, Norfolk. 

At Gravesend, Kent, Anna Maria, wife of 
Major Anderson, 86th Regt., youngest surviving 
dau. of the late Arthur Brooke, esq., Madras 
Civil Service. 

At Canterbury-villas, Maida Vale, aged 73, 
Mary, widow of Wm. Horne, esq., of Streatham, 
Surrey. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Ann Cordelia, dau. of 


John Sidney Smith, barrister-at-law, of Glocester- 
sq., Hyde-park, and of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec.7. At his house in Loundes-st., aged 58, 
R. C. Hildyard, esq., Q.C., M.P. for Whitehaven. 
The deceased gentleman was first elected for 
Whitehaven in 1847, without opposition, and 
has since continued to represent that boro - 
in parliament. A Conservative in politics, 
supported the Earl of Derby's Government, ond 
generally voted with the present opposition. 

At the house of J. H. Parker, esq., Oxford, 
aged 75, Mrs. Isabella Magarey, formerly of 
Kent-ter., Regent’s-park. 

At Maidstone, aged 35, Mr. Joseph Shoobridge, 
second son of the late T. B. Shoobridge, esq., 0: 
Craythorne-house, Tenterden. 

At Torrington-pl., Plymouth, Margaret, young- 
est of the eight children of the late Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq., formerly of Westhaven-house, 
Little Marlow, Bucks. 

At Dublin, Catherine, wife of Herbert Taylor 
Ottley, esq., of Mayola-lodge, co. Derry. 

At Highgate, aged 84, John Craven, esq., late 
of Otley, Yorkshire. 

At Fareham, Hants, Julia Mar 5A wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Lumley, ‘and dau. of J. arding, esq., of 
Florence. 

In New Bond-st., suddenly, aged 17, Matthew 
Thomas, third son of the late George Darling, 
esq., of Fowberry-tower, Northumbe:zland. 

At Coethen, in Germany, Frau Dr. Amalia 
Siiss, third dau. of the late Dr. Sam. Hahnemann. 

At Yarm, aged 72, William Simpson, esq., of 
Leven-bridge. 

At her residence, Broad-st., Hereford, aged 
82, Miss Curre, dau. of the late John Curre, esq., 
of Itton-court, Monmouthshire. 

At Glocester-pl., Edinburgh, aged 83, Thomas 
Robertson Chaplin, esq., of Colliston, accountant 
in Edinburgh. 

Dec. 8. At Chester-st., Grosvenor-pl., Eliza- 
beth, relict of John (’earson, esq., of Tandridge- 
hall, Surrey. 

At St. James’s-sq., aged 24, William, only son 
of the late William Burns, esq. 

At the Firs, Brenchley, Kent, aged 78, Stephen 
Hooker, e: 

At Cheltenham, Col. Richard Thomas, late of 
the lst Bombay Light Cavalry. 

# At East-hill, Wandsworth, aged 84, Harriet, 
widow of James Morris, esq. 

Aged 64, James Fenton, esq., of Bamford-hall, 
in the county of Lancaster. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Catherine, relict of 
Charles Worthington, esq., of Weybridge, Surrey. 

At Glocester-road, Regent’s-park, Wm. Wood- 
rooffe, esq., of Glocester-road, and Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec. 9. At his Chambers, in the Albany, 
Piccadilly, aged 75, bay we J Ralph Willett, esq., 
of Merly-house. The deceased gentleman’ wasa 
Freemason, and the Provincial Grand Master of 
the Province of Dorset. 

At Victoria-sq., Clifton, Mary, wife of Ralph 
Montague Bernard, esq. 

At Westgate-tower, Canterbury, aged 38, Hen. 
Coare Kingsford, esq., eldest son of Henry Kings- 
ford, esq., of Littleborne, near Canterbury. 

Suddenly, at Newcastle, aged66, Thomas Oliver, 
esq., architect. Mr. Oliver is well known as the 
author of several publications, in addition to his 
great work, the plan of Newcastle, published by 
him in 1830. At the time of his decease he had 
just about completed a new plan of the town, and 
also a plan of the proposed Quayside improve- 
ments. 

At his residence, Stoketon-house, St. Stephen’s- 
by-Saltash, aged 80, Thomas Edwards, esq. 

At his residence, Upper Bedford-pl., Russell- 
pe aged 53, Henry \ William Woodhouse, €8q.5 

New-sq., Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Hastings, aged 20, Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late R. P. Roupell, esq., of Streatham-hill, 
Surrey. 
wd At Coulsdon Rectory, aged 100, Mrs. Elizabeth 

ells. 
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At Croswood, in the co. of Montgomery, aged 
76, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. John Jenkins, 
Vicar of Kerry. , in the same county. 

Aged 26, John, eldest son of Nicholas Ford, 
esq., of Lower-house, Branscombe. 

After a few days of severe suffering, aged 68, 
Maria Petty, relict of the late Robert Huish, 
esq., of Camberwell. 

At his residence, Miller-pl., 
Abraham Skipper, esq. 

At his residence, West-villa, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, aged 58, James Harwood, esq. 

ec. 10. R. W. Roberts, esq., Master Royal 
Navy, Master Attendant of the Royal William 
Victualling Yard, Stonehouse, from the effects of 
illness contracted while serving in the late war 
as Commander of H.M.S. ‘‘ Cyclops” in the Black 
Sea, in 1854-55. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, aged 73, John 
William Carrington, esq., late of H.M.’s Ceylon 
Civil Service; and in the evening of the same 
day, aged 56, Clara, his wife. 

At Anglesey-pl., Southampton, aged 77, Re- 
becca, widow of the Rev. George Daniel Renaud, 
late Vicar of Messingham, Lincolnshire, whom 
she survived one week. 

Near Plymouth, from an accident on the rail- 
road, aged 30, Charles William Watkins, esq., of 
Badby-house, Northamptonshire. 

After a long affliction, aged 64, John Dixon 
Piper, of Colne Engaine, Essex. 

At Wombwell-hall, Kent, aged 63, John 
Brenchley, esq. 

At his residence, Headingley-hill, near Leeds, 
aged 54, Joseph Austin, esq, a Justice of the 
Peace for the borough of Leeds. R.1.P. 

At his residence, Hertford-road, Kingsland, 
Maj. William Gordon, late of the Royal Marines. 

Aged 56, Thomas Makin, esq., of Walnut-bank, 
near Lancaster. 

At Putney, aged 80, William Johnson, esq., 
late of the H. E. I. Company’s Home Service. 

Raymond Willshire, esq., of Brixton-place, 
Brixton, and Wolsingham-place, Lambeth. 

At Stanley-crescent, Kensington-park-gardens, 
Notting-hill, aged 57, Nancy Augusta, relict of 
Charles George Beet, esq., formerly of North- 
ampton. 

At Grosvenor-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 70, 
Maria, relict of Charles Weaver, esq., of Kings- 
holm, Glocester. 

At his house, Wilton-st., Grosvenor-pl., 
80, James Christie, esq. 

Dee. 11. At Ashburton, aged 76, John Winsor, 
esq., for many years one of the firm of the 
Ashburton Bank. 

At her son’s, S. Base, esq., Bixley-lodge, Jane, 
relict of the late W. Power Hicks, esq., of 
Norwich. 

At Sonning, Berks, Lieut.-Gen. Nicholas 
Wodehouse, Col. of H. M.’ s 3rd Regt. of Infantry. 
At her residence, Bloomsbury-sq., aged 82, 

Lydia Caroline, widow of Henry Morrell, esq. 

At George-st., Hanover-sq., aged 43, Frances 
Ann, wife of G. Muir, esq., of Malta. 

Suddenly, aged 73, Wm. Scaley, esq., of Lark- 
field-lodge, Richmond, and Mark-lane, London. 

At an advanced age, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Wood, esq., of Mount Echo, Chingford, Essex, 
and Upper Gower-st., London. 

At Dublin, aged 32, Henry M. E. Arabin, esq., 
only son of the late C ‘ol. Arabin, R.A 

Dec. 12. At his residence, Tiazlewell-hall, 
Worcestershire, aged 83, Charles Huskisson, esq., 
last surviving brother of the late Right Hon.Wm. 
Huskisson and Gen. Samuel Huskisson. 

Aged 81, George Moor, esq., of Bury St. Ed- 
mund's. ‘His uprightness in business, in the 
banking concern of which he was so many years 
a principal, is well known; but his private be- 
nevolence was concealed ‘under a remarkable 
shrinking from all exhibition. Mr. Moor was a 
Justice of the Peace for the Borough, a Paving 
Commissioner, and a Trustee of the Guildhall 
Feoffment and many other charities.” 


Dalston, aged 70, 


aged 


~- 


OsitvuaryY. 


[Jan. 


At Kempsey-house, near Worcester, aged 59, 
Robert Nuttall, esq. 

Aged 70, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. J. A. 
Stephenson, late Rector of Lympsham, Somer- 
setshire. 

Mary Ann, wife of Robert Penny, esq., of 
Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 

At his residence, Worthing, Sussex, aged 70, 
James Longman Rolfe, esq. 

Aged 62, Mr. Jonas Hill, for many years of the 
British Museum. 

At Belvedere-house, Wimbledon, aged 50, 
Clement Peache, eldest son of James Courthope 
Peache, esq. 

At Royal-crescent, Notting-hill, aged 86, 
Samuel Jones, esq., for many years an inhabitant 
of Bishopsgate-street. 

At her brother’s house at Brighton, Anne, dau. 
of the late I’. E. Collinson, esq., of Hull. 

At Hurst-green, aged 85, Peter De Trazaylle, 
esq. Deceased was at the siege of Valenciennes 
in 1793, where he is stated to have saved the life 
of the Duke of York. 

Dec. 13. At Bedgebury-park, Kent, aged 45, 
from an accident, Mr. Charles Don, brother of 
the late Professor Don, King’s College. 

At Clifton, Clementina, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Wallace, esq., formerly of Beechmount, co. 
Antrim. 

At Camden-sq., aged 64, Robert Wright, esq. 

At his residence, in Clapham-park, aged 54, 
John Girvan, esq. 

In the Crescent, Camberwell-grove, aged 82, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Charles Gooch, esq. 

Dee. 14. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 86, 
Joseph Watson, esq., of Hyde-park-gate, Ken- 
sington-gore, and formerly of Huwe, Yorkshire. 

J.C. Roth, only son of C. Roth, of Old Bond-st., 
Piccadilly. 

At Montpellier-road, Brighton, Elizabeth, relict 
of James Roche, esq., solicitor, late of Guild- 
ford-street. 

At the Ridge, Corsham, 
Hulbert, esq. 

At an advanced age, Ann, relict of Richard 
Norris, esq., late of Tilshead, Wilts. 

At Clifton, aged 77, Mrs. Newland Maynard, 
relict of Foster May nard, esq., of Scarborough- 
house, Sonierset. 

At Piteairlie, Taylor Cathcart, esq., of Carbis- 
ton and Pitcairlie. 

Dec, 15, At her residence, Claremont-square, 
Pentonville, aged 68, = relict of William 
Henry Rosser, esq., F.S.. 

At Spatchley: -park, WwW stein Harriet, 
wife of Robert Berkeley, esq. 

Dec. 16. At — aged 72, Lieut.-Col. G. F. 
Holland, E.1.C.S 

At Harley-lodge, 
Rickards, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Hove, near Brighton, aged 83, 
Adm. Sir Francis Beauyort, K.C.B. (formerly 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty). 

‘At the Vicarage, Highworth, Wilts, aged 44, 
Fanny, relict of J. D. Patterson, esq., and second 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Rowden, of Highworth. 

At the Rectory, Avington, near Winchester, 
Louisa Joanna, wife of the Rev. Charles S. 
Bonnett. 

At St. Hilda’s-terrace, Whitby, aged 71, 
wife of Peter Barker, esq. 

At his father’s residence, Weston-super-Mare, 
William Maddox Bush, esq., M.D. 

Dec. 18. Suddenly, aged 81, Daniel Lambert, 
esq., of Banstead, Surrey. 

At St. Leonard’s, Emily Frances, fifth dau. of 
the Rev. Sir C. Hardinge, ‘part., of Boundes-park, 
Tunbridge-Wells. 

At his residence, 6, Great Queen-street, West- 
minster, aged 75, Jacob Solomon, esq. 

At St. Mary Church, Torquay, aged 26, Mau- 
rice C. W. Northcote, Lieut. lst Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

Dec. 19. In Norfolk-square, aged 41, W. S. 
Lucas, surgeon, of Bedford-place, Russell-sq. 


aged 78, Thomas 


Clifton, Bristol, Richard 


Susan, 
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At Felpan, near Bognor, aged 78, George 
Pierson, esq. 

Dec. 31, Aged 27, Theodosia, wife of Frank 
Franklin, esq., of Orsett-terrace, Gloucester- 
gardens. 

At his residence, Lansdown-terrace, Major- 
Gen. James Gray, Royal Artillery. 

Dec. 22. At Paris, suddenly, the Dowager 
Countess Nelson, widow of the first Earl Nelson, 
Duchess of Bronté, and wife of George T. 
Knight, esq., to whom she was married in 
1837. Her first husband, Wm. Garrett, esq., died 
in 1824. 

At Rectory-place, Woolwich, Kent, aged 84, 
—- relict of Capt. Charles Jackson, 3rd 
Buffs. 
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At Leith, John Mackie, esq. 

Aged 60, Sarah, wife of Edward Denill Mad- 
dock, esq., of Springfield, Everton. 

Mr. James Guest, St. George’s-terrace, Bir- 
mingham. 
t Aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of Matthew Stuck, 


esq. 

Dec. 23, At his residence, Rodney-terrace, 
Cheltenham, aged 73, Capt. Alexander, R.N., 
youngest son of the late Robert Alexander, esq., 
of Hopwood-hall, Halifax. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 66, Charlotte Elizabeth, 
wife of N.B. Ward, esq. 

At Grosvenor-square, faged 32, the Lady 
Charles Lennox FitzRoy. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths _—— 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 5 g 


Saturday, 





Nov. 21 . 170 
28. 179 

5. 181 
12. 141 


19 . 171 | 185 














1750 
1600 
1812 
1803 
1830 


77 | 1382 |! 
82 | 1373 |! 
79 | 1428 
55 | 1240 
51 | 1234 




















PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. 
of Six s. d. d 


&. . 
37 0 
38 0 | 


49 3 
}a9 1 | 


Weeks. 
Week ending 
Dec. 19. 


— 
d. s. d. -— s. d. 
33 8 


23 8 


Rye. Peas. 
40 5 


| 41 7 


35 7 
| 34 4 


40 3 
| 42 4 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dsc. 24. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 47. Os.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 37. 12s. to 51. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


Comparative Statement of Prices and Supply of Cattle at this Market 
on the Great Days of the Present and Past Three Years :— 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Monday, December 14, 1857. 


4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
. 2d.to 5s. 2d. 
. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


Monday, December 15, 1856. 
2d, 


. 6d. to 5s. 

. 4d. to 5s. 6d. 
. Ad. to 5s. 4d. 
. 2d. to 5s. 2d. 


Monday, ee 17, 1855. 


. Od. to 5s. 

. Od. to 5s. - 

. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 





COAL-MARKET, Nov. 23. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 19s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 15s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cewt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 9d. Petersburgh Y. C., 52s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Nov. 24 to Dec, 23, inclusive. 


A 





Thermometer. |Barom. 


4 
8 


. 
a 


Weather. 


:|3 


Thermometer. 


| Barom. 


Weather. 





heavy rain, fair 
rain 
snow, rain 








. 37] 


fair, cloudy 


2)\do. do. 


rain,cloudy,fr. 
cloudy 


4)\do. rain 


do. fair 

do. do. hvy.rn. 
do. do. 

fair, rain 
rain, cloudy 
cloudy 


cloudy, foggy 
fair, do. 

do. 

foggy 

do. cloudy 
cloudy 

fair, do. 
cloudy, fr. rn. 
rain 

cloudy, hvy.rn. 
cloudy 

do. rain 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. fair 

















. 60jdo. foggy 





























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





India 
Bonds. 
£1,000. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Ex. Bonds 
A. £1,000. 


India 
Stock. 











6 dis. 
4 dis. 
7 dis. 
par. 
par. 
par. 
4 dis. 
A dis, 
par. 
par. 
par. 
par. 
1 pm. 
2 dis. 
2 pm. 
par. 
par. 
par. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
1 dis. 
2 dis. 
4 dis. 
1 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 


895 89 35 dis. 
$ 89} 
893 
903 
903 
903 
90 
904 


974 
973 
974 





903 
90% 
91 
912 
913 
91 
914 
914 
91 
91} 
913 
913 
shut 


30 dis. 





——| 35 dis. 


98 
98} 
98+ 





33 dis. 





33 dis. 
35 dis. 
28 dis. 


90% 
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